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ENGLAND,  GERMANY,  AND  THE  PEACE  OF 
EUROPE. 

Pe.\ce  is  the  greatest  interest  of  all  nations.  The  following  pages 
have  been  written  in  the  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  peace  of 
Europe.  They  may  not  he  without  interest  because  the  views 
expressed  therein  are  founded  upon  impressions  obtained  through 
long  conversations  which  the  author  has  had  with  the  Sovereigns 
and  leading  statesmen  of  Europe. 

It  is  astonishing  that  the  Balkan  question  has  been  settled 
without  that  great  European  war  which  many  statesmen  pre¬ 
dicted,  and  which  most  people  considered  unavoidable.  The 
merit  for  the  preservation  of  peace  is  principally  due  to  the  wise 
diplomatic  action  of  the  Powers,  among  which  Great  Britain 
played  a  leading  part. 

Euroj)ean  diplomacy  has  been  severely  criticised  in  many 
quarters.  Wre  have  been  told  that  our  diplomats  are  still  guided 
by  those  unenlightened  principles  which  [uevailed  centuries  ago, 
and  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  civilisation.  It  is 
assorted  that,  had  they  insisted  at  the  proper  time  that  Turkey 
should  carry  out  in  ^Macedonia  the  refoiuns  which  she  had 
solemnly  promised,  this  cruel  and  sanguinary  war  could  have 
been  avoided.  It  is  further  argued  that  they  should  have  stopped 
the  war  at  the  outset,  and  that  they  should  in  any  ca.se  have 
prevented  the  resumption  of  hostilities  after  the  armistice  and 
the  ensuing  seven  weeks  of  negotiations.  There  is  apparently 
some  truth  in  these  assertions.  However,  the  people  who  talk  so 
glibly,  so  loudly,  and  so  (jontemptuously  about  the  I'ailure  of 
modern  diplomacy,  evidently  ignore  the  fact  that  the  diplomats 
of  Europe  are  constantly  hampered  by  the  present  unfortunate 
[tolitical  organisation  of  Europe. 
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Holy  Writ  and  experience  tell  ns  that  good  may  come  out  of 
evil.  The  Balkan  War  has  taught  us  an  invaluable  lesson.  It 
has  thrown  a  glaring  light  upon  the  unsound  and  dangerous 
political  organisation  of  Europe.  It  has  shown  to  all  who  have 
eyes  to  see  that  the  defective  structure  of  Europe  has  been  the 
chief  cause  of  many  avoidable  wars  in  the  past,  and  that  it  mav 
lead  to  many  more  preventable  wars  in  the  future.  Let  us  then 
study  the  political  organisation  of  Europe,  and  let  us  endeavour 
to  devise  a  remedy  for  its  defects. 

There  are  six  Great  Powers  in  Europe.  They  form  two  groups : 
the  Triple  Alliance,  composed  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Italy;  and  the  Triple  Entente,  composed  of  France,  Russia,  and 
Great  Britain.  These  two  groups  have  been  created  by  feelings 
of  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust.  They  have  been  created  for 
preventing  a  war  of  aggression,  and  for  preserving  what  is  called 
the  status  quo  of  Europe.  In  pursuit  of  this  policy,  the  two 
groups  of  Powers  watch  one  another  with  sleepless  vigilance.  As 
both  are  approximately  equally  strong,  they  hold,  so  to  say,  the 
balance  to  one  another ;  they  form  what  is  called  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe. 

People  speak  frequently  of  “the  will  of  united  Europe.” 
Evidently  Europe  cannot  have  a  single  will  as  long  as  the  States 
of  Europe  are  divided  by  the  balance  of  power  into  two  armed 
camps  which  watch  and  oppose,  and  consequently  hamper,  one 
another.  It  is  true  that  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Entente  and 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  occasionally  agree  upon  some  joint  measure. 
If  they  act  in  harmony,  they  form  what  is  called  the  European 
Concert.  However,  as  the  two  groups  of  Powers  are  divided  in 
practically  all  essential  matters  by  feelings  of  jealousy  and  distrust, 
tlieir  harmony  is  more  apparent  than  real.  Their  unity  of  action 
is,  as  a  rule,  restricted  to  the  presentation  of  colourless  and 
harmless  dijdomatic  joint  notes;  that  is,  of  notes  which  are  not 
intended  to  be  followed  by  combined  action.  In  the  course  of 
thirty  years  the  Concert  of  Powers  presented  periodically  joint 
notes  to  Turkey  pressing  for  reforms  in  Macedonia  and  elsewhere. 
However,  Turkey  took  not  the  slightest  notice,  for  as  soon  as 
the  ])r()ix)sal  was  made  to  follow  joint  representation  by  combined 
action,  unsurmountable  dissensions  appeared  among  the  Great 
Powers,  the  European  Concert  broke  down. 

During  the  recent  peace  negotiations  in  London,  the  Euroi)ean 
Concert  was  represented  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  six  Great 
Powers,  who  watched  the  progress  of  matters  in  the  general 
interest  of  Europe.  Many  observers  must  have  noticed,  however, 
that  their  unity  was  artificial  and  was  maintained  with  difficulty. 
Very  frequently,  when  the  opportunity  for  concerted  action  arose, 
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the  only  agreement  that  could  be  readied  was  a  negative  one. 
And  often  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  arrive  even  at  a  negative 
result,  although  failure  to  hold  the  Powers  together  might  have 
resulted  in  a  European  war.  The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  any 
agreement  cannot  be  wondered  at  in  view  of  the  fact  that  when¬ 
ever  any  action  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  Powers  other  Powers 
objected,  the  interests  of  the  I’owers  clashed,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  deadlock  and  of  the  break-up  of  the  Conference  arose.  Much 
ability,  patience,  and  vigilance  must  have  been  displayed  to 
achieve  what  has  been  achieved,  and  to  prevent  the  conflagration 
of  Europe.  Without  the  assistance  of  the  diplomats,  the  question 
of  Albania  and  the  ditference  between  Bulgaria  and  Boumania 
would  very  likely  have  led  to  a  great  European  war.  To  some 
extent  this  result  was  facilitated  by  the  jieaceful  disposition  of 
all  the  Great  Powers.  None  of  them  seemed  willing  to  accept 
the  responsibilities  for  the  outbreak  of  a  European  war,  with  its 
inevitable  horrors  and  its  uncertain  result. 

The  group  system  is  probably  the  best  system  which,  so  far. 
has  obtained  in  Europe.  It  constitutes  a  great  advance  upon  the 
chaotic  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  past,  when  European 
wars  were  far  more  numerous  than  they  are  now.  The  Triple 
Alliance  and  Triple  Entente  are  almost  evenly  matched,  and  as 
each  Power  must,  of  course,  consult  its  allies  before  resorting  to 
action,  the  ambitious  or  aggressive  dispositions  on  the  part  of 
any  single  Power  are  checked  by  its  allies.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
in  this  way  the  outbreak  of  war  has  been  prevented  on  several 
occasions. 

The  present  system  has,  nevertheless,  most  serious  drawbacks. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  two  Powers  of  equal  strength  oppose  one 
another,  they  neutralise  one  another.  This  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  negative  results  arrived  at  by  the  action  of  the  Concert  of 
Europe  in  the  past.  The  present  organisation  of  Europe  is  apt 
to  check  combined  action  by  the  Powers.  Thus,  it  tends  to  lower 
the  iwestige  of  Europe  in  the  world;  and  States  which  are  bent 
upon  adventure  are  enabled  to  speculate  iqx)n  Europe’s  division, 
to  flout  its  will,  and  to  involve  other  nations  in  war. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  system  has  produced  a  wild  competi¬ 
tion  in  armaments  among  the  Powers.  Each  Power  tries  to 
outbid  its  competitors,  and  so  to  alter  the  balance  of  power  to 
its  own  advantage.  Of  course,  the  opposing  side  follows  suit, 
other  Powers  become  alarmed  and  increase  their  armaments,  and 
thus  the  whole  of  Europe  is  converted  into  a  gigantic  military 
camp.  How  enormously  costly  the  preservation  of  peace  has 
become  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures,  which  have  very 
kindlv  been  supplied  to  me  bv  the  .\dmiralty  and  War  Office  : — 
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Military  Expenditure  of  Europe. 
Russia  . X‘5y,000,0U0 


Crermany . 

France  . 

United  Kingdom 
Austria-Hungary 

Italy  . 

Other  Powers  ... 


47,000,000 

08,000,000 

28,000,000 

20,000,000 

17,000,000 

05,000,000 


Total  je241 ,000,000 
Naval  Expenditure  of  Europe. 
United  Kingdom  . £45,000,000 


Germany 
France 
Russia 

Italy . 

Austria-Hungar 
Other  Powers... 


20,000,000 

18,000,000 

18,000,000 

9,000,000 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 


Total  £125,000,000 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  the  States  of  Europe 
spend  at  present  upon  their  armies  and  navies  about 
,£3GU,UUU,OUO  j)er  year.  Let  us  study  the  signitiuance  of  this 
colossal  sum.  The  Panama  Canal  will,  when  completed,  cost 
approximately  £80,000,000.  It  follows  that  Europe  is  spending 
every  year  on  armaments  more  than  four  times  the  cost  of  the 
most  gigantic  and  the  most  expensive  engineering  undertaking 
which  the  world  has  seen.  x\t  £T5  per  gross  ton  the  value  of  the 
entire  merchant  marine  of  Great  Britain,  which  comprises 
10,000  ships  of  19,000,000  tons  gross,  is  £’285,000,000,  and  the 
value  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the  whole  world,  which  com¬ 
prises  40,000,000  tons  gross,  is  £600,000,000.  As  the  States  ol 
Europe  spend  on  military  and  naval  preparations  £360,UU0,CKX) 
|)er  year  or  £30,0tX),000  per  month,  it  appears  that  they  spend 
every  ten  months  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  gigantic 
merchant  marine  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  they  spend  every 
twenty  months  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  entire  merchant 
marine  of  the  world.  If  the  seas  shoidd  disapii'iear,  one  could 
easily  build  a  first-class  broad-gauge  railway,  with  all  the 
necessary  bridges,  tunnels,  stations,  sidings,  rolling  stock,  iltc., 
circling  the  whole  earth,  for  £360,000,000,  the  sum  which  Europe 
spent  last  year  upon  armaments.  Every  year  Europe  expends  on 
armaments  far  more  than  it  does  on  education,  sanitation,  and 
social  betterment  combined,  and  this  expenditure  increases  year 
by  year  at  a  constantly  growing  rate. 

T'he  foregoing  comparisons  give  an  idea  of  the  enormous 
economic  waste  which  is  caused  by  the  present  condition  oi 
armed  peace,  but  they  do  not  tell  the  whole  tale.  The  present 
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organisation  of  Europe  leads  not  only  to  an  enormous  waste  of 
money,  but  to  an  equally  serious  waste  of  human  energy  and 
labour.  More  than  4,000,000  able-bodied  young  men  are  con¬ 
stantly  kept  under  arms  in  the  European  standing  armies  and 
navies,  and  about  1,000,000  workers  are  permanently  engaged  in 
manufacturing  warships,  weapons,  gunpowder,  military  stores, 
I'tc.  Thus  more  than  5,000,000  of  the  most  efficient  workers  of 
Europe,  who  might  be  engaged  in  producing  food,  manufactures, 
itc.,  for  the  needs  of  the  people,  are  withdrawn  from  economic 
production,  'bhe  value  lost  to  the  nations  of  Euro^Te  by  the 
withdrawal  of  5,000,000  workers,  and  of  more  than  1,000.(100 
army  horses,  from  economic  activity,  must  amount  to  several 
hundred  million  pounds  a  year. 

All  Europe  groans  under  the  heavy  taxation  which  these 
enormous  armaments  require.  Owing  to  the  costliness  of  the 
armies  and  navies,  great  and  very  necessary  public  works  of  every 
kind  cannot  be  undertaken  for  lack  of  funds,  education  and 
sanitation  cannot  be  sufficiently  improved;  the  old,  the  poor,  and 
the  afllicted  cannot  adequately  be  provided  for,  and  the  industries 
cannot  exi)and  quickly  enough  to  provide  work  at  good  wages  to 
the  rising  generation.  Alore  than  1,000,000  people  emigrate  every 
year  from  Europe  through  economic  pressure  which  is  caused 
largely,  if  not  chiefly,  by  the  burden  of  armaments  which  weighs 
down  the  nations.  Alost  of  the  ignorance,  poverty,  and  misery 
which  exist  in  Europe  at  the  present  day  could  probably  be 
aholished,  and  the  conditions  of  the  people  and  the  whole  standard 
of  life  would  be  greatly  improved,  if  the  colossal  funds  which  every 
year  are  applied  to  warlike  preparations  coidd  be  devoted  to  some 
better  ])urpose. 

As  the  Fnited  States,  Argentina,  and  other  extra-European 
countries  are  less  heavily  handicapped  by  the  burdens  of  military 
and  naval  preparations  than  are  the  nations  of  Euroj^e,  they  are 
rapidly  coming  to  the  front,  and  the  agricultural  and  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  of  Europe  suffer  severely  through  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  new  countries  which  are  free  from  the  terrible 
burden  of  armaments. 

The  nations  of  Europe  are  staggering  under  their  colossal 
burden.  The  existence  of  these  vast  armies  and  navies  consti¬ 
tutes  an  ever-present  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
nations  of  Europe  are  permanently  kept  under  the  apprehension 
of  war,  and  the  fear  of  war  causes  ]ieriodically  great  crises,  which 
are  equally  disastrous  to  the  capitalists  and  to  the  workers. 

Between  1900  and  1012  Europe’s  expenditure  upon  ai’maments 
has  grown  by  50  per  cent.  Unfortunately,  the  Balkan  War  has 
led  to  a  great  acceleration  in  the  aimament  race,  rfermany 
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ju’oposes  to  spend  an  additional  .£100, 000, 000  during  tlie  next 
four  or  five  years  on  her  army,  and  the  other  Powers  of  Europe 
are  preparing  to  follow  suit.  Europe's  yearly  expenditure  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  should  soon  exceed  ,t.‘500,000,000  a  year 
Therefore  taxation  is  bound  to  increase  very  greatly  throughout 
Europe,  and  still  less  public  money  will  in  future  be  available 
for  public  works  of  general  utility,  for  education,  and  for  other 
social  purposes.  The  financial  strain  upon  the  nations  mav  soon 
become  intolerable.  No  one  can  foresee  the  end  of  it  all,  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  a  crisis  is  at  hand.  Unless  this  mad  increase 
of  armaments  be  checked  in  time,  the  military  and  naval  coinjieti- 
tion  among  the  Powers  must  end  in  the  impoverishment  and 
bankruiitcy  of  all  Europe,  or  in  the  greatest  war  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  or  in  a  great  revolution,  for  the  masses  may  at  last 
rise  in  despair  in  order  to  shake  off  their  crushing  burdens. 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  calamities  and  the  universal 
ruin  which  threaten  to  overtake  all  Europe  before  long? 

Those  people  who  suggest  that  the  European  armaments  should 
be  restricted  by  agreement  among  the  Powers  propose  to  deal 
only  with  a  symptom,  but  not  with  the  cause,  of  the  evil.  Now 
the  root  cause  of  the  suicidal  military  and  naval  competition  of 
Europe  lies,  as  I  have  shown,  in  the  fact  that  the  Powers  of 
Europe  are  divided  against  themselves.  Tt  follows  that  all 
attem|)ts  at  restricting  the  armaments  of  Europe  by  general 
consent  are  bound  to  end  in  failure.  Armaments  can  be  restricted 
only  if  they  become  unnecessary,  and  they  will  become  unneces¬ 
sary  only  if  Europe  becomes  united.  We  must  tberefore  work 
for  the  unification  of  Europe  in  some  form  or  other,  and  two 
questions  suggest  themselves  ;  Is  such  unification  pos.sible?  If 
it  be  possible,  how  can  it  be  brought  about? 

The  rulers  and  statesmen  of  Europe  are  striving  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  their  nations.  Peace  and  prosperity  are  the  greatest 
blessings  which  they  can  secure  for  the  jieople.  The  unification 
of  Europe  in  some  form  or  other  would  give  Europe  peace ;  and 
as  such  unification  would  make  the  vast  and  excessive  existing 
armies  and  navies  unnecessary,  it  would  increase  the  work  of  the 
])eople  and  would  make  the  masses  prosperous  and  happy.  The 
Balkan  War  has  finally  settled  that  ])roblem  which  was  most 
likely  to  endanger  the  peace  of  Europe.  At  present  the  jxditical 
sky  is  clear  and  serene.  Let  the  diplomats  of  Europe  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  peaceful  atmosphere  which  the  conclusion  of  the 
Balkan  War  has  created  before  the  political  sky  becomes  again 
overclouded. 

The  unification  of  Europe  should  take  place  on  a  federal  basis, 
for  federation  is  that  form  of  political  organisation  which,  whilst 
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uniting  States  in  one  single  body,  leaves  to  each  State  the  lullest 
measure  of  liberty  and  enables  it  to  deal  with  its  own  affairs  in 
its  own  way.  If  we  look  around  we  find  that  a  federation  is 
{X)ssible  among  States  which  apparently  were  meant  by  nature 
to  be  disunited,  which  have  a  marked  and  strong  individuality  and 
a  sturdy  sense  of  independence,  and  which,  in  addition,  possess 
different  religions  and  speak  different  languages.  Switzerland  is 
a  federation  of  twenty-five  free  States  which  are  called  Cantons. 
Each  of  these  Cantons  has  a  constitution,  a  government,  and  a 
parliament  of  its  own,  and  has  an  individual  history  and  tradition 
of  which  it  is  proud.  Each  Canton  is  a  State  in  itself.  Now  the 
Swiss  are  divided  not  only  by  their  political  organisation  in  twenty- 
five  free  States.  They  are  divided  by  the  fact  that  one-half  of 
them  are  Protestants  and  one-half  are  Roman  Catholics.  They 
are  further  divided  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Cantons  are 
exclusively  inhabited  by  German-speaking,  some  by  French- 
speaking,  and  some  by  Italian-speaking,  people.  Nevertheless, 
Switzerland  is  for  all  practical  purposes  one  single  State,  and  it 
is  a  firmly-knit  State.  If  it  was  possible  to  unite  in  a  firm 
federation  the  assertively  individualistic  Swiss,  notwithstanding 
their  (lolitical,  racial,  and  religious  dissensions,  it  should  not  be 
impossible  to  federate  the  States  of  Europe. 

There  is  no  reason  that  Europe  should  continue  divided  against 
itself.  It  should  be  the  ideal  of  the  statesmen  to  create  a  great 
federation  in  Europe,  to  make  Europe  one  State  against  the  extra- 
European  States.  Since  the  time  of  the  ancient  City  States, 
States  have  continually  grown  in  extent.  Australia  has  been 
the  first  Continent- State,  and  Europe  should  follow'  its  example. 
Then  w’ar  will  become  as  unlikely  in  Europe  as  it  is  in  Australia, 
and  the  nations  will  be  able  to  reduce  their  armaments  and  to 
prosper  free  from  fear  of  war. 

Unlimited  and  ruinous  competition  is  gradually  being  eliminated 
from  business  by  co-operation  and  amalgamation.  Co-operation 
and  amalgamation,  not  ruinous  competition  among  States,  should 
be  the  watchword  of  the  statesmen  and  diplomats  of  Europe. 

The  federation  of  Europe  is  possible  and  practicable.  Its 
benefits  to  the  nations  will  be  incalculable.  How  then  should  this 
de.sired  end  be  brought  about? 

The  federation  of  Europe  is,  of  course,  impossible  as  long  as 
very  great  differences  exist  between  two  of  the  lending  nations. 
At  present  the  differences  are  perhaps  greatest  and  most  serious 
betw’een  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  although  the  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  tw'o  countries  have  of  late  materially 
improved.  As  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  bring  about  the  federa¬ 
tion  of  the  European  States  as  long  as  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
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are  out  of  harmony,  the  first  stej)  towards  the  desired  end  would 
have  to  be  a  complete  and  final  settlement  between  the  two 
countries.  When  such  a  complete  and  final  settlement  has  been 
achieved,  when  Germany  and  Great  Britain  are  firmly  united 
these  two  Powders  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Euro])eau  nation- 
combine  which  would  gradually  become  extended.  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  Italy,  Eussia,  would  join  the  federation,  and 
before  long  the  federation  of  Europe  would  become  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  I  have  outlined  the  constitution  of  stich  a  federation 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Contetnporani  Jh'view  in 
November,  191'2. 

As  a  complete  Anglo-German  settlement  and  understandin{i 
v.’ould  be  the  fundamental  condition  of  a  federation  of  all  the 
States  of  Europe,  we  must  inquire  whether  such  a  settlement  and 
understanding  can  be  brought  about.  The  reasons  that  they 
should  be  the  best  of  friends  are  overwhelming. 

Nature,  history,  and  tradition  have  evidently  meajit  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  to  be  united.  The  British  and  the  Germans 
are  of  the  same  race.  They  have  sjn'ung  from  the  same  .stock. 
Their  languages  are  very  similar,  and  their  views  are  almost 
identical  in  all  the  things  that  matter.  Church  and  school  are 
the  two  greatest  influences  in  national  life.  They  form  the 
character  of  the  people.  It  is  significant  that  the  same  religious 
ideas  prevail  in  Germany  and  in  Great  Britain.  Both  countries 
have  refused  to  accept  a  religion  and  a  Church  discipline  at  the 
bidding  of  an  absolute  Church  domiciled  in  a  foreign  country. 
Both  have  fought  for  a  national  religion  and  for  the  democratisa- 
tion  of  the  Church.  Both  have  become  strongholds  of  Pro¬ 
testantism.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  been  equally 
strongly  convinced  that  the  people  should  be  well  educated. 
Hitherto  the  British  have  copied  German  education  to  a  large 
extent,  but  no^v  the  British  educational  methods  are  being  largely 
adopted  in  Germany.  The  British  have  made  war  upon  many 
European  nations,  but  they  have  never  fought  against  the 
Germans.  On  the  contrary,  British  and  German  soldiers  have 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  numerous  battles  during  many 
decades  down  to  the  crowning  Anglo-German  victory  of  Waterloo. 
Lastly,  the  two  countries  are  bound  to  one  another  by  strong 
economic  bonds.  A  glance  at  the  official  statistics  published  by 
the  British  and  German  Governments  shows  how  closely  English 
and  German  trade  is  interwoven,  how  indispensable  one  nation 
is  to  the  other.  From  information  with  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  very  kindly  supplied  me,  it  apjiears  that  the  whole  foreign 
trade  of  the  British  Empire  amounted  in  1911  to  Cl ,837 ,100 ,000. 
Of  this  sum  -£183,900,000,  or  exactly  10  per  cent.,  was  trade  with 
Germany.  The  importance  of  the  British  markets  to  Germany 
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will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  with  which  1  have  been 
furnished  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  : — 

Germany’s  Trade  yvith  British  Empire  in  1911  according  to  German 
Official  Returns. 

Special  Imports  into  Special  Exports 

Germany.  from  Germany. 

From  the  United  Kingdom  ...  £39,800,000=  8’3%  £56,000,000  =  141% 

„  Colonies  and  Dominions  48,100,000=101%  15,700,000=  3‘9% 

Total  British  Empire .  £87,900,000  =  18-4%  £71,700,000=180% 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  less  than  18  per  cent,  of  Germany’.^ 
foreign  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  British  Empire. 

It  is  a  strange  irony  of  fate  that,  in  sjnte  of  all  these  unifying 
factors,  the  two  nations  should  have  arrived  at  such  a  state  of 
mutual  distrust,  that  only  a  short  time  ago  a  war  between  them 
seemed  possible.  Such  a  w’ar  would  have  been  nothing  short  of 
a  crime.  It  would  have  cost  a  hecatomb  of  lives.  It  would  have 
ruined  millions  of  families.  It  would  have  exhausted  both  nations 
to  such  an  extent  that  their  civilisation  w’ould  have  been  thrown 
back  perhaps  by  a  century.  It  might  have  weakened  them  so 
much  that  other  nations  could  easily  have  destroyed  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  Yet  nothing  could  have  been  gained  by  either  Power- 
through  such  a  w^ar. 

Many  leading  Germans  assert  that  Germany  requires  large 
colonies  because  of  the  rapid  increase  of  her  |)opulation.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Germany  is  becoming  too  small  for  her  popula¬ 
tion,  which  increases  every  year  by  almost  QOG.OOt).  But  would 
the  desired  colonies  not  he  too  dearly  bought  at  the  price  of  Great 
Britain’s  enmity,  of  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  lives,  and  of 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  |X)unds?  As  soon  as  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  become  permanently  united,  as  soon  as  Europe 
becomes  federated,  there  wilt  no  longer  be  German  colonies, 
French  colonies,  British  colonies,  A’c.,  but  only  European  colonies 
belonging  to  the  Federated  States  of  Europe.  The  colonies  of 
every  nation  will  be  equally  open  to  the  citizens  of  every  other- 
country  of  Europe.  The  desire  for  national  colonies  would 
disappear.  Germany  would  have  all  the  elbow-room  she  requires. 

i\Iany  Germans  complain  that  Great  Britain  has  always  been 
unfriendly  to  Germany,  that  she  has  hampered  that  country  in 
every  way  and  has  thw’arted  its  desire  for  expansion  oversea. 
These  assertions  are  largely  unfounded.  England  has  saved 
Prussia  from  annihilation  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  of  Napoleon  T.  British  diplomats  may  have  erred  now  and 
then,  but  on  the  whole  they  have  endeavoured  to  live  in  peace 
and  harmony  with  Germany.  That  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
Anglo-German  treaties  and  conventions,  most  of  which  were 
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entered  upon  on  England’s  initiative  with  a  view  to  abolishing 
all  friction  between  the  two  countries.  I  herewith  give  a  full 
list  of  these  treaties  and  conventions,  which  has  very  courteously 
been  furnished  to  me  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  : — 


April,  1885  . 

Now  Guinea. 

April-June,  1885  . 

Spheres  of  action  in  Africa. 

April,  1886  . 

Western  Pacific,  spheres  of  influence. 

April,  1886  . 

Western  Pacific,  reciprocal  freedom  of 
trade. 

J  uly-Aiin;ust ,  1 886 . 

Gulf  of  Guinea,  spheres  of  influence. 

October-November,  1886 

Zanzibar. 

July,  1887  . 

Fast  Africa,  spheres  of  influence. 

July,  1890  . 

Africa,  Zanzibar. 

October,  1892 . 

East  Equatorial  Africa. 

April,  1893  . 

Rio  del  Rev. 

May,  1893  . 

Gulf  of  Guinea. 

July,  1893  . 

East  African  Boundary. 

November,  1893  . 

African  Boundaries. 

April,  1898  . 

Wei-bai-wei. 

November,  1898  . 

Nyasa  — Tanganyika  Boundary. 

November,  1899  . 

Samoa,  West  Africa,  Zanzibar. 

Jamiary-April,  1900 

Boundary  between  British  and  German 
territories  at  Jasin  and  bend  of  the 
Umba  River. 

October,  1900 . 

Policy  in  China. 

February,  1901  . 

Boundary  between  Britisli  and  German 
spheres,  between  I.akes  Nyasa  and 
Tanganyika. 

September,  1901  . 

Gold  Coast,  Togoland  Boundary. 

December,  1902  . 

Yola — T^ake  Chad  Boundary. 

February,  1904  . 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,, 

March-May,  1904 . 

Western  Pacific. 

June,  1904  . 

Gold  Coast  -Togoland  Boundary. 

Alarch,  1906  . 

Yola — I.ake  Chad  Boundary. 

January,  1909 . 

Soutliern  Boundary  Walfiscli  Bay. 

February-Marcb,  1909... 

Boundaries  in  Africa,  (iorege.  Lake  Cliad 

and  Uba,  Maio  Tiel. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  treaties  and  conventions,  (iieat 
Britain  has  concluded  an  Arbitration  I’reaty  with  Germany  in 
order  to  make  a  conflict  between  the  two  countries  iinjxjssible. 

The  desire  for  friendly  and  cordial  relations  between  Great 
Ihitain  and  Germany  prevails  not  only  in  official  circles  in  Great 
Britain,  hut  throughout  British  society.  This  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  intellectual  leaders  of  Great  Britain  have  always 
been  warm  admirers  of  Germany  and  the  Germans.  Cai’lyle,  the 
author  of  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  was  the  greatest  admirer  of 
everything  German.  Looking  out  for  a  hero  fit  to  be  held  up 
as  a  model  to  his  countrymen,  he  wrote  his  magnificent  history 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  From  Carlyle  to  TiOid  Haldane,  the 
translator  of  Schopenhauer,  there  is  a  long  line  of  the  most 
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eminent  I'.nglishnien  who  have  seen  in  Ciei  tnany  their  intelicctiial 
fatherland  and  a  second  home.  Imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of 
flattery.  British  admiration  of  Germany  is  clearly  apparent  in 
Great  Britain’s  desire  to  shape  its  administration,  its  education, 
and  its  social  legislation  on  Gei-many's  model. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  there  exists  no  rooted  prejudice  against 
Germany.  The  number  of  those  who  dislike  Germany  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  small,  and  their  dislike  is  caused  by  their  distrust  of  the 
German  Navy.  Its  rapid  expansion  has  made  necessary  a  corre- 
s|)onding  increase  of  the  British  Navy  to  safeguard  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  Colonies  and  possessions.  It  should  be  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  wipe  out  any  prejudices  existing  in  England 
against  Germany  by  full  and  frank  discussion. 

The  idea  which  prevails  in  Germany  that  the  expansion  of 
Germany's  trade  has  created  jealousy  and  bitterness  in  England 
is  erroneous.  Competition  is  the  soul  of  business.  Germany’s 
competition  has  been  an  invaluable  stimulus  to  British  trade, 
besides,  English  merchants  are  not  short-sighted  enough  to  be 
jealous  of  Germany’s  pros|>erity.  They  know  that  they  can  do 
more  business  with  a  prosperous  than  with  a  poor  and  ruined 
Germany.  The  assertion  that  Great  Britain,  animated  by  trade 
jealousy,  wishes  to  destroy  the  German  Fleet  is  ridiculous. 

In  (uuinany  the  case  is  diffeienl.  Antagonism  against  England 
is  very  widespread,  |)rinci|ially  amongst  the  masses;  and  it  is  so 
intense  that  during  the  recent  ^Morocco  crisis,  the  German 
iwpulace  would  have  enthusiastically  welcomed  a  war  with 
England  w  ithout  thought  of  the  consequences.  This  may  appear 
exaggerated,  but  the  writer  happened  to  be  in  Germany  at  the 
time  and  noticed  the  prevailing  excitement  with  great  concern. 
Happily  the  German  Government  did  not  allow  itself  to  be  carried 
away  by  popular  passion,  but  the  danger  lies  in  this  that  at  some 
other  occasion  the  Government  might  be  unable  to  withstand 
the  war  clamour  and  be  forced  into  war  in  order  to  save  its 
existence. 

The  prejudice  among  the  German  masses  against  England  has 
been  artificially  created.  This  is  not  the  place  to  investigate  the 
anti-British  movement  in  Germany.  We  have  to  deal  with  the 
facts  as  we  find  them.  Happily  a  large  proportion  of  the  cultured 
and  business  classes  are  friendly  to  the  British  nation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  prejudice  against  Great  Britain  which 
exists  in  Germany  has  to  be  removed  before  a  cordial  under¬ 
standing  with  Germany  is  possible.  As  it  might  require  genera¬ 
tions,  if  things  are  left  to  time,  to  bring  about  a  change,  prompt 
steps  should  be  taken  to  abolish  this  prejudice.  This  wall  not  be 
an  easy  task,  because  the  bulk  of  the  po]nilation  must  be  con¬ 
verted.  What  is  wanted  is  a  systematic  propaganda  throughout 
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the  German  Empire,  explaining  to  the  people  that  their  prejudice 
against  Great  Britain  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding.  The  right- 
thinking  men  of  both  countries  should  join  hands  and  take  up  this 
task  without  delay,  otherwise  both  nations  may  drift  towards  a 
catastrophe. 

Before  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  friendly  understanding,  or 
better  still,  a  close  alliance,  with  Germany,  we  must  consider  our 
obligations  towards  Eussia  and  France.  Our  duty  is  obvious. 
We  must  tell  France  and  Eussia  frankly  that  Great  Britain  is 
working  for  a  better  understanding  with  Germany,  with  the  object 
of  bringing  about  a  close  alliance  of  all  the  European  Powers.  In 
the  event  of  our  succeeding,  France  and  Eussia  would  be  invited 
to  join  the  combination,  and  would  ])articipate  in  our  success.  In 
case  we  should  fail  nothing  would  be  altered,  and  our  entente 
with  them  would  become  all  the  firmer.  As  the  leading  lUissians 
and  Frenchmen  are  men  of  high  intellect  and  strong  comiuon 
sense,  and  as  the  men  at  present  in  power  are  without  exception 
sincerely  in  favour  of  a  lasting  peace,  they  should  unhesitatingly 
give  their  assent  to  such  a  proposal.  They  would  realise  that  our 
endeavours  should  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  relations 
between  England  and  Germany,  from  which  their  own  countries 
also  would  benefit. 

The  leading  men  of  France  are  of  opinion  that  the  question  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  would  no  longer  block  the  way  to  an  all-round 
friendly  understanding.  Hence  France  should  be  the  first  country 
to  join  the  Anglo-German  alliance.  Her  adhesion  would  make 
the  Federation  of  Europe  an  immediate  success.  The  new  Triple 
Alliance  for  the  promotion  of  peace,  the  Alliance  of  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  would  by  itself  be  strong  enough  to  reform 
the  political  organisation  of  Europe.  However,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  all  the  other  Powers  are  already  predisposed  in  favour  of  such 
a  Federation,  and  would  gladly  join  the  new  alliance. 

As  long  as  the  political  organisation  of  Europe  remains 
unchanged,  there  can  be  no  escape  from  the  present  race  of 
armaments.  Each  Power  is  bound  to  join  in  it  and  must  arm  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  unless  it  is  willing  to  fall  a  prey  to  its 
neighbours.  It  would  indeed  be  a  criminal  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  leading  statesmen  of  any  country  not  to  provide  to  the 
fullest  extent  for  defence,  regardless  of  expenditure.  But  as  soon 
as  real  unanimity  and  a  cordial  understanding  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  among  the  six  Great  Powers,  be  it  by  way  of  federation 
or  any  other  form  of  permanent  unity,  the  whole  political  atmo¬ 
sphere  would  be  changed.  Excessive  armaments  would  then 
become  superfluous  and  would  gradually  decrease.  War  between 
the  European  nations  would  become  impossible,  and  Europ<- 
could  easily  save  in  money  and  labour  £500,000,000  or  more  per 
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year,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  over-burdened  citizens.  This 
enormous  amount  is  now  practically  wasted. 

Industry  and  commerce  in  Europe,  released  from  the  constant 
fear  of  war,  and  freed  from  the  present  crushing  taxation,  would 
experience  a  marv'ellous  development.  The  economic  predomin¬ 
ance  of  Europe,  which  she  is  about  to  lose  if  the  race  of  armaments 
continues  unchecked,  would  be  assured,  and  her  power  and 
influence  in  the  world  would  be  re-established. 

1  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  being  crushed  by  the  burden  of  militarism,  that  militarism 
is  perpetuated  and  increased  by  their  divisions,  and  that 
armaments  can  be  restricted  only  when  the  European  nations 
become  united.  I  have  shown  besides  that  the  unity  of  Europe 
can  be  brought  about  only  by  the  creation  of  a  European  federa¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  first  condition  of  such  a  federation  lies  in  a 
close  understanding,  or,  better  still,  in  an  alliance,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Such  an  Anglo-German  under¬ 
standing  would  be  the  foundation  and  the  keystone  of  the 
Federation  of  Europe,  and  all  men  who  love  peace,  and  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  people  truly  at  heart,  should  work  for  an 
Anglo-German  understanding  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  There¬ 
fore,  1  advocate  that  those  who  sympathise  with  my  idea  should 
come  forward  and  found  a  league.  Its  primary  object  would  be 
to  improve  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  by  a 
campaign  of  enlightenment  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  the 
Federation  of  Europe  possible. 

What  is  required  is  not  merely  to  bring  about  a  close  Anglo- 
German  understanding  which  will  eventually  lead  to  an  Anglo- 
German  Alliance.  Much  more  is  needed  to  bring  about  the 
Federation  of  Europe.  A  great  propaganda  in  all  countries  of 
Europe  must  be  set  on  foot.  A  gigantic  effort  must  be  made  to 
convince  the  nations  of  the  folly  of  the  present  armaments  and 
of  the  necessity  to  reduce  them.  The  eyes  of  the  ))eoj)les  must 
be  o{xmed  to  their  danger.  They  must  be  shown  that  the  only 
road  to  salvation  lies  in  the  Federation  of  Europe. 

Everything  must  have  a  beginning.  The  present  moment 
seems  most  auspicious.  Therefore  a  beginning  should  be  made 
without  delay.  A  great  united  effort  is  re(|uired.  Guided  by 
these  considerations  the  author  of  these  pages  appeals  to  all  his 
readers  for  assistance.  He  has  opened  a  temjiorary  office  of  the 
European  Federation  League  at  39  St.  James’s  Street,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  Ijondon,  W.  He  invites  all  sympathisers  with  his  idea  to 
write  to  the  honorary  secretary.  Sir  Francis  Trifipel,  at  tlu* 
address  before  mentioned.  He  will  welcome  the  suggestions  and 
the  co-operation  of  all  who  desire  to  work  with  him  for  the 
Federation  of  Europe.  Max  W.aechter. 
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1  HOLD,  and  I  hope  to  prove  in  the  course  of  this  memorial  article 
that  King  George  of  Greece  was  a  great  man ;  also  that  his  cou- 
tinuous  reign  over  the  kingdom  of  Greece  during  almost  fifty  vears 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  public  achievements  in  the  recent 
history  of  modern  Europe.  I  mean  by  this,  that  to  have  remained 
in  ix)wer  for  nearly  fifty  years  under  conditions  which  1  shall 
describe,  and  to  have  achieved  before  his  death  the  complete 
success  at  which  he  aimed  from  the  beginning,  shows  a  master¬ 
ship  of  kingcraft  which  1  hardly  think  will  find  its  [)arallel  in 
modern  history. 

The  tragedy  of  his  death  at  the  very  moment  of  victory  which 
ushered  in  the  consummation  of  all  his  endeavours  during  these 
full,  varied,  and  moving  years  of  his  reign,  is  made  the  more 
poignant  from  the  fact  that  it  appeared  so  needless,  so  illogical 
(if  such  a  term  can  be  used  about  any  event  in  history),  so 
perverse,  from  the  accidental  nature  of  the  assassination,  which 
was  apparently  in  no  way  connected  with  the  great  crisis  of  the 
war,  or  any  political  complications — the  deed  of  a  brutal  and 
stupid  wretch  with  a  body  and  mind  distorted  into  blind  malevol¬ 
ence  by  alcoholic  disease.  The  feeling  of  impotent  resentment, 
the  hopelessness  of  ever  coping  with  such  nefarious  forces  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  great  struggles  or  great  lives,  is  added 
to  our  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  good  man,  a  great  statesman, 
an  ardent  patriot,  and  a  noble  king.  Our  feelings  become  still 
more  acute  when  we  realise  that,  coincident  with  this  final 
triumph  of  his  life,  there  was  to  have  been  a  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  reign,  and  that  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  would  have  meant  the  spontaneous  abdication  of  his 
throne  in  favour  of  the  Crown  Prince,  the  present  King,  who 
stands  in  the  forefront  of  the  recent  victorious  achievements  of 
the  Greek  nation.  For,  more  than  once,  the  late  King  assured 
the  writer  that  he  was  longing  for  rest,  and  that  he  should  feel 
justified  in  abdicating  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son  the  moment  he 
felt  satisfied  that  he  could  safely  hand  over  the  reins  of  State 
into  the  hands  of  his  successor.  On  more  than  one  occasion  1 
know  he  would  have  done  this,  but  he  felt  that  he  could  not  leave 
to  his  successor  the  patrimony  of  a  country  far  from  secure  in  its 

(1)  Since  this  article  was  written  the  political  will  of  the  late  King  has  been 
published.  It  confirms  in  a  most  striking  and  solemn  manner  much  that  has  been 
said  in  the  article. 
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internal  policy  and  still  further  removed  from  full  consolidation 
as  regards  its  relation  to  other  States.  For  he  was  rightly- 
convinced  that  his  abdication  on  these  several  occasions,  when 
for  other  reasons  it  was  brought  so  near  to  his  own  heart’s  desire, 
would  not  only  have  devolved  a  thankless  and  impossible  task 
ufKin  his  successor,  but  inevitably  have  spelt  ruin  to  the  Greek 
State  and  race. 

To  understand  the  actions  and  the  motives  of  King  George  of 
Greece  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  as  well  as  the  recent 
history  of  modern  Greece,  it  must  be  realised  that  he  was  right 
in  identifying  completely  the  permanence  of  his  dynasty  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  Greek  nation.  For  had  this  dynasty  fallen, 
Greece  would  not  only  have  lost  the  positive  good  which 
may  have  come  from  the  immediate  family  connection  of 
its  Eoyal  House  with  the  rulers  of  other  Powers,  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  sympathy  which  this  connection  implied  to  the 
outside  world,  but  the  country  would  inevitably  have  been 
plunged  into  anarchy.  For,  though  no  one  is  more  keenly  aware 
of  the  virtues,  the  great  civic  potentialities  of  the  modern  Greek 
people,  as  compared  with  those  of  any  of  the  other  nationalities 
and  races  in  the  south-east  of  Europe,  than  is  the  pre.sent  writer, 
he  also  knows  that  there  are  few  countries  in  which  party  feeling 
and  personal  factions  run  so  high  and  permeate  the  political  life 
of  the  people  than  was  the  case  in  Greece  up  to  the  very  beginning 
of  this  war.  I  shall  return  later  to  the  character  of  the  Greek 
people  as  a  whole;  but,  for  the  present,  it  must  be  realised  that 
to  the  mass  of  the  people  politics  were  chiefly  guided  up  to  the 
last  few  years  by  ties  of  family  or  purely  personal  considerations 
as  regards  their  parliamentary  representatives  and  the  political 
leaders  in  the  country.  But  even  among  the  parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentatives  themselves,  nay,  even  among  the  leaders,  the  personal 
element  was  always  predominant.  1  remember  that  on  one 
occasion,  about  twenty  years  ago,  1  had  invited  to  a  general  social 
gathering,  without  even  the  remotest  touch  of  any  political 
colouring,  the  leading  members  of  the  foreign  community  and  of 
the  Greeks  residing  at  Athens.  I  had  also  invited  the  Prime 
Minister,  Delyannis,  as  well  as  his  opponent  in  opposition, 
Tricoupis.  My  Greek  friends  were  amazed  at  my  boldness,  or 
ignorance,  and  considered  this  a  flagrant  social  solecism.  “Could 
I  imagine  these  two  political  opponents  to  meet  in  the  same 
room?”  I  persisted;  and  they  did  meet,  and  did  not  quarrel. 

Had  the  present  Greek  dynasty  fallen  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  Greece  would  have  emulated  the  history  of  some  of 
the  most  disturbed  South  American  republics,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  could  have  maintained  itself  as  an  autonomous  State. 
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We  need  not  go  back  to  the  history  of  the  Greek  insurrection  and 
the  various  leaderships  of  Capodistrias,  Kolokotrones,  the  two 
Hypsilantis,  the  action  of  the  national  secret  society,  the  Hetairia 
(so  curiously  similar  in  its  actions  and  its  mistakes  to  the  Hetairia 
of  1897),  to  the  anarchy  and  egotism  of  many  leadeis  and  of 
factions  which  disgraced  the  splendid  patriotism  and  courage  of 
the  heroes  of  Greek  independence  during  the  war.  We  need  not 
recall  the  action  and  the  fate  of  the  early  attempts  at  independent 
government  at  Argos ;  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  islands  and  of  the  mainland ;  the  critical  situation 
saved  by  Demetrius  Hypsilantis  and  Kolokotrones  in  18‘22 :  the 
civil  war  in  1824,  when  Kolokotrones  was  in  opposition  to  the 
legislature ;  the  struggle  between  Konduriottes  and  the  able 
Kolettis  against  Kolokotrones ;  the  assassination  of  Koiinioun- 
douros,  and  the  anarchy  that  followed.  We  need  not  recall  the 
reign  of  King  Otho  and  his  abdication.  Such  political  excesses 
were  natural,  if  not  necessary,  to  a  people  that  had  gained  its 
freedom  by  a  noble  and  heroic  effort  after  years  of  continuous 
tyranny  and  struggle,  from  which  all  idea  of  justice  was  banished. 
They  might  be  called  the  infant  diseases  of  any  States  that  rise 
through  violence  and  sanguinary  struggle.  But  the  evil  traditions 
are  not  eradicated  by  one  single  change  of  rule ;  nor  are  the 
people  at  once  trained  rightly  to  use  their  newly-gained  freedom, 
however  intensely  they  may  have  longed  for  it  during  generations 
of  comparative  slavery.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  King 
George  ascended  the  throne,  down  to  the  very  gates  of  the  present 
era,  when  a  new  and  glorious  prospect  is  opening  out  before  the 
Greek  people,  they  were  not  yet  prepared  for  representative 
government ;  though  I  am  far  from  meaning  by  this  that  any 
of  the  other  peoples  of  the  south-east  of  Europe  were  better 
prepared.  In  fact,  I  am  convinced  that  the  population  of  none 
of  the  Balkan  States  is  comparatively  on  the  same  high  level  in 
this  respect  as  is  occupied  by  the  Greeks.  Nor  do  I  in  any  way 
mean  by  this  to  say  that,  therefore,  the  Greeks  were  not  to  have 
representative  government.  I  venture,  for  instance,  to  believe 
that  the  greatest  mistake  made  by  Bismarck  was  not  to  have 
made  the  German  constitution  more  directly  democratic  and 
representative.  It  is  even  to  be  deplored  that  on  one  occasion, 
but  a  short  time  ago,  some  of  these  defects  in  the  German  consti¬ 
tution  were  not  remedied  when  a  crisis  presented  the  best  chance 
for  inaugurating  such  reforms.  For,  though  the  Cierman  people 
is  in  most  respects  the  most  highly  educated  among  all  the 
nationalities  of  Europe,  they  were,  and  are,  politically  not  so. 
Training  in  self-government  can  only  be  given  to  a  people  through 
freedom  in  political  thought  and  action  and  the  development  of 
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the  sense  of  political  power  and  responsibility  in  the  nation  itself. 
At  whatever  cost  such  training  is  bought,  whatever  the  mistakes 
that  may  be  made  owing  to  immaturity  and  absence  of  tradition, 
political  maturity  and  the  establishment  of  the  proper  tradition 
for  self-government  can  only  be  learnt  by  the  free  exercise  of 
political  power  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  a  State. 

If  this  may  be  so  to  a  certain  degree  even  in  modern  Germany, 
how  much  more  must  this  have  been  the  case  with  the  modern 
Greeks !  For  many  years  the  curse  of  the  evil  traditions  of  the 
Turkish  rule  and  its  consequent  degradation,  unfitting  the  peasant 
throughout  the  provinces  to  use  his  newly- won  freedom,  survived 
even  down  to  our  own  days.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  personal 
aspect  of  all  politics.  In  the  country  in  Greece  the  votes  for  the 
Member  of  Parliament  w^ere  almost  always  given  by  families  and 
on  grounds  of  family  relationship — the  outcome  of  one  of  their 
leading  virtues,  namely,  family  affection  and  the  sense  of  duty 
and  sacrifice  which  it  implies.  Furthermore,  the  almost  universal 
conception  which  the  Greek  voter  throughout  the  country,  to 
within  quite  recent  years,  had  of  the  Member  of  Parliament  was 
that  he  was  a  kind  of  official  corresponding  to  a  certain  degree  to 
the  local  official  of  the  Turkish  period,  who  had  power  to  grant 
favours.  They  looked  upon  him,  not  merely  as  a  person  who 
could  directly  confer  advantages  in  the  way  of  offices,  but  who 
could  directly  benefit  them  and  respond  to  their  needs  in  their 
economic  and  domestic  life ;  he  was  even  expected  to  influence 
the  course  of  justice  when  litigation  arose.  The  realisation  of 
some  wider  political  principle,  governing  the  parties,  of  which  the 
party  leaders  and  their  adherents  were  the  personal  expression, 
was  not  within  the  political  grasp  of  most  of  the  electors.  The 
consequence  w'as  that  there  hardly  ever  existed  in  Greece  parties 
clearly  identified  with  some  distinctive  political  principle ;  but  the 
numerous  parties  were  designated  as  they  w^ere  identified  with 
some  one  personal  leader,  w'ho  personally  may  have  appealed  to 
the  elector.  This  was  the  dominant  attitude  in  the  past  from 
which,  step  by  step,  gradually  and  slowly,  the  Greek  people  were 
emancipating  themselves  under  some  wise  and  patriotic  leaders, 
who  themselves  stood  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  political  thought, 
realising  the  broader  principles  of  representative  government. 
Among  these,  in  recent  years,  Tricoupis  stands  out  foremost  as  a 
statesman  who  always  endeavoured  to  bring  before  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  people  the  great  impersonal  tasks  that  lay  before 
them,  and  who  certainly  was  one  of  their  great  teachers  in  the 
development  of  their  national  life ;  until  we  come  to  the  present 
day,  when  it  really  appears  that  the  Greek  nation  has  made  the 
final  step  to  its  realisation  of  political  freedom  and  of  political 
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responsibilities.  But,  in  the  main,  throughout  the  reign  of  King 
George  the  essential  character  of  political  life  in  a  constitutional 
monarchy  was  not  developed. 

Now,  to  rule  such  a  people  for  fifty  years  in  this  state  of 
national  life  within^  and  with  all  the  intricate  and  confused  webs 
of  intrigues  and  clashing  interests  of  dominant  forces,  seen  and 
unseen,  emanating  from  the  various  Great  Powers  interested  in 
the  Near  East  themselves,  without ;  and  to  steer  the  ship  of  State 
through  all  these  shoals  and  rapids,  implies  capacities  and  jx»wers 
which  could  hardly  be  found  combined  in  one  man  among  the 
great  men  of  our  time.  To  do  this  as  a  young  midshipman, 
beginning  his  work  when  he  came  to  the  throne  fifty  years  ago, 
and  as  an  alien,  must  strike  everyone  conversant,  even  to  a  slight 
degree,  w'ith  the  nature  of  the  struggles  through  which  Greece 
has  passed  during  this  period,  as  little  short  of  miraculous.  I 
have  said  “as  an  alien,”  and  though  I  am  quite  aware— in  fact, 
convinced — that  the  partisanship  and  consequent  opposition 
attaching  to  any  indigenous  leader  would  have  made  it  quite 
impossible  for  any  individual  to  remain  in  power  for  a  longer 
period,  w^e  must  realise,  when  estimating  the  achievement  of  the 
late  King,  what  it  means  thus  to  be  an  alien.  His  son,  the  present 
hero  of  Janina,  is  happily  much  more  favourably  placed  in  this 
respect.  He  is  a  native-born  Greek,  and  has  grown  up  among 
the  people.  They  rightly  look  upon  him  as  essentially  their  own 
compatriot.  But  the  late  King  came  as  an  alien  and  had  to  live 
through  all  these  crises  alone.  The  alien-born,  the  immigrant— 
though  he  may  come  from  a  country  equal,  or  even  greater,  in 
its  claims  to  civilisation  than  those  of  his  country  of  adoption— 
is  always  at  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  natural  family  links 
and  natural  partisans  of  his  own,  independent  of  immediate 
interests  which  always  give  an  element  of  instability  and  may 
turn  attachment  into  ingratitude  and  animosity.  The  court 
officials  do  not  count  in  such  cases.  All  the  friends  which  the 
newcomer  makes  he  must  actually  make  himself  ;  he  inherits  none 
either  by  blood  or  by  early  association,  or  through  wider  institu¬ 
tions  which  generate  comradeship.  There  is  nothing  he  can  count 
on  excepting  the  constraining  dominance  of  his  own  character  or 
attraction  through  the  channels  of  affection,  or  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  and  respect  for  his  achievements.  There  is  no  natural 
family  support  within  or  a  following  amongst  school  friends  to 
fall  back  upon,  no  natural  relationship  of  this  kind.  But  there 
alw^ays  remains  the  free  and  unopposed  action  of  envy  and 
jealousy  governing  human  affairs,  strengthened  by  the  sense  of 
the  opposition  of  the  clan  and  “the  hive.”  This  is  the  price  that 
the  immigrant,  the  new  man,  always  pays— even  if  he  is  a  king. 
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Bearing  in  mind  the  difficulties  of  home  government  with 
which  he  thus  had  to  contend,  always  holding  before  him  his 
supreme  determination  to  remain  a  constitutional  monarch  bowing 
to  the  ultimate  will  of  his  people,  consider  the  difficulties,  the 
almost  unsol vable  problems  of  foreign  policy,  which  met  him 
from  the  beginning  of  his  reign !  King  Otho  was  crowned  as 
j8o<rtXev?  'EXXaSo?,  King  of  Greece.  The  Danish  midship¬ 
man,  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  crowned  as  ^aatXeu?  rci>v  'EXXt^vo)*/, 
King  of  the  Hellenes.  This,  from  the  beginning,  encouraged  the 
aspirations  of  the  Greek  nation,  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the 
actual  kingdom  of  Greece,  but  of  the  Ionian  and  iEgean  Islands, 
a  great  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Elinor,  and 
of  Constantinople  itself.  They  looked,  and  still  look,  upon  their 
kingdom  as  the  inheritance  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  But  during 
this  time  the  other  Balkan  States  grew  up ;  and  these  new  Balkan 
States,  full  of  energy,  with  ambitions  of  their  own,  and  the  unrest 
caused  by  the  support  or  the  interests  of  several  of  the  Great 
Powers  as  it  affected  their  existence  or  their  growth,  developed 
more  and  more  into  rivals  and  enemies,  while  the  Turk  remained 
as  the  chief  enemy  always  before  them.  Added  to  all  these 
hot)eless  complications  and  rival  interests  were  the  vast  and  still 
more  complicated  interests  of  the  Great  Powers  in  the  Near  East, 
above  all,  Eussia  and  Austria,  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  (in 
more  recent  years)  Germany,  with  its  less  direct,  but  none  the  less 
vital,  interests  in  the  development  of  the  Near  East.  The  attitude 
and  the  action  of  the  Great  Powers  within  the  last  few'  months, 
and  during  the  very  days  in  w’hich  this  article  is  being  written ; 
the  manifest  and  even  the  openly  professed  (sometimes  with 
unconscious  cynicism)  interests  of  several  of  the  Great  Powers, 
their  interference  with  “the  supreme  arbitrament  of  war”  as 
regards  the  spoils  of  victory  to  the  conquerors,  will  give  the  reader 
some  faint  idea  of  what  has  continuously  been  the  state  of  foreign 
relations  to  Greece  of  each  one  of  the  several  Powers  in  the  Near 
East.  That  gigantic  bugbear  of  the  modern  civilised  w'orld  called 
the  Balance  of  European  Power  often  found  its  central  pivot  of 
action  in  the  Near  East.  At  this  moment  it  centres  round  the 
direct  interests  of  Eussia  and  Austria,  over-riding  the  claims  of 
the  people  themselves  who  have  sacrificed  a  proportion  of  blood 
and  treasure  such  as  none  of  the  Great  Pow'ers  have  ever  sacrificed 
in  their  recent  wars.  The  maintenance  of  European  peace  is 
skilfully  used  in  any  direction  that  may  suit  the  interests  of  any 
one  of  the  Powers.  The  conditions  are  at  present  very  similar  to 
those  found  by  Canning  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Let  us 
hope,  by  the  way,  that  England  possesses  to-day  a  Canning  in 
regulating  its  foreign  affairs  during  this  crisis. 
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What  happened  in  1896  and  1897  forms  an  instructive  chapter 
of  European  history.  Crete,  which  had  ever  been  the  tinder-box 
for  a  European  conflagration  in  the  Near  East,  had  again  risen 
and  asserted  its  just  claim  to  freedom  and  amalgamation  with  the 
G-reek  kingdom.  The  unrest  in  Crete  was  fostered  by  one  of  the 
Great  Powers,  which  subsequently  turned  against  Greece  when 
it  realised  the  extent  of  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Hellenic 
race.  The  secret  national  Greek  society,  'EOvikt}  'ETatpeta,  had 
inaugurated  a  movement  at  home  and  abroad  to  assert  the  Greek 
national  aspirations  at  that  moment.  Its  members  were  true 
patriots,  but,  as  was  proved  by  subsequent  history,  they  were 
unwise  in  the  choice  of  the  time  and  in  the  methods  they  applied. 
But  something  had  to  be  done  in  Crete,  and  the  expedition  com¬ 
manded  by  Colonel  Vassos  was  sanctioned  by  the  King.  I  am 
justified  in  asserting  now,  that  there  was  no  other  possible  action 
for  the  King  to  take.  The  will  of  the  Greek  people  at  home  and 
abroad  w'as  quite  clear  on  this  point ;  and  Europe  and  the  Great 
Powers  proved  that  the  claims  of  the  Cretans  were  justified  by 
their  own  subsequent  action,  even  when  the  Turks  were  victorious. 
Had  the  King  refused  to  follow  the  wishes  of  his  people,  it  would 
have  led  to  revolution  and  the  fall  of  the  dynasty,  and  to  complete 
anarchy  in  Greece,  w^hich  would  then  have  made  the  solution  of 
the  Eastern  question  more  difficult  and  more  complicated,  more 
disastrous  in  the  end.  The  action  that  should  have  been  taken  by 
the  Great  Powers  during  this  crisis  was  clear — at  all  events,  of 
those  Powers  that  were  not  interested  in,  and  did  not  desire,  the 
political  extermination  of  the  Greek  people  and  the  crushing  of 
all  Hellenic  aspirations  in  the  Near  East.  It  was  to  force  the 
European  Concert,  which  had  taken  the  matter  into  its  own 
hands,  to  allow  Vassos  and  his  force  to  remain  in  Crete,  to  confer 
upon  Greece  the  mandate  of  policing  Crete  and  keeping  order 
there,  under  the  control  of  the  European  Concert.  They  would 
have  saved  the  face  of  Greece,  maintained  the  dynasty  and  order 
in  Greece  itself,  and  gained  even  greater  control  than  they  ulti¬ 
mately  possessed  in  Crete,  while  avoiding  the  disastrous  war  of 
1897.  But  here  again  the  bugbear  of  the  Maintenance  of 
European  Peace  was  raised  by  the  Power,  or  the  Powers,  in  view 
of  their  owm  immediate,  or  ultimate,  interests.  The  plea  that 
the  other  Balkan  States  could  not  be  kept  quiet  was  proved  to  be 
absurd ;  for  they  remained  quiet  even  after  the  Turks  were 
engaged  in  war,  and  the  Turks  themselves  were  forced  to  relin¬ 
quish  their  hold  of  Crete  after  they  had  vanquished  the  Greeks; 
while  a  Greek  Prince  was  appointed  as  Governor,  receiving  his 
mandate  from  the  European  Concert. 

Now  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  position  in  which  the  late 
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King  was  placed  during  this  crisis,  as  well  as  the  patriotism,  the 
diplomatic  skill,  and  the  self-abnegation  which  he  showed. 
During  that  trying  time,  when  he  could  hold  no  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  any  of  the  foreign  representatives  at  Athens,  and 
could  only  direct  and  modify  the  action  of  the  members  of  his 
own  Government,  he  turned  to  the  present  writer,  as  a  personal 
friend  and  a  foreigner  without  interests  or  responsibilities  of  a 
political  nature,  to  whom  he  could  unburden  his  over- weighted 
mind  and  heart.  As  the  news  came  in  his  friend  was  sent  for  by 
day  and  night  to  relieve  the  overworked  monarch  of  the  burden 
of  his  pent-up  anxieties,  hopes  and  fears.  The  King’s  one 
personal  desire  was  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war  himself,  but 
he  knew  that  he  had  to  remain  at  his  post  in  Athens,  where  his 
diplomatic  wisdom  and  counsel  were  more  needed  than  ever.  I 
particularly  remember  how  one  night  he  burst  forth  :  “If  only 
I  could  take  command  of  the  fleet !  1  honestly  believe  that  the 

Dardanelles  could  be  forced.”  He  proceeded  to  explain  to  jne, 
ignorant  of  naval  matters,  how’,  by  placing  some  more  useless 
ships  in  the  front  and  the  more  effective  ones  in  the  middle,  the 
Dardanelles  could  be  rushed.  “How  I  should  like  to  try  it !  ”  he 
exclaimed.  It  has,  by  the  way,  been  one  of  the  several  mysteries 
of  that  war  w’hy  the  fleet  remained  inactive.  Several  reasons 
have  been  given.  But  I  venture  to  believe  that  it  can  be  accounted 
for  by  diplomatic  pressure  exercised  by  one  or  other  of  the  Great 
Powers,  through  the  European  Concert,  professedly  in  the 
interests  of  universal  peace,  but  really  to  satisfy  the  immediate 
interests  and  aspirations  of  that  one  Power.  As  for  the  army  and 
its  leadersliPp,  it  can  be  showm  that,  considering  the  material  he 
had  to  deal  with  and  the  state  of  the  army  at  that  time,  and  the 
military  power  he  had  to  face,  the  Crown  Prince,  even  then, 
showed  signal  ability  as  a  general ;  while  his  personal  strength  of 
character  and  courage  were  manifest  to  all  w’ho  knew  him.  More¬ 
over,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  adult  princes  took  part 
in  the  war,  and  showed  the  pluck  and  courage  which  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  whole  family. 

I  have  entered  at  greater  length  into  this  one  crisis  in  the  life 
and  reign  of  the  late  King  George  because  I  was  a  direct  eye¬ 
witness  of  all  that  occurred  then.  But  I  would  appeal  to  any 
person  with  a  touch  of  altruistic  imagination  to  realise  w^hat  it 
must  have  meant  to  live  through  such  a  crisis,  under  a  weight  of 
responsibility  to  his  own  people  and  to  the  whole  of  Europe ;  to 
deal  with  his  Government  and  wdth  the  secret  society  acting 
independently  of  it ;  to  keep  in  check  the  impulsive  and  ambitious 
(though  truly  patriotic)  nation  comparatively  untrained  in  consti¬ 
tutional  government,  with  an  empty  exchequer  and  all  the  worries 
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of  financial  administration,  and  with  questions  before  him  to  solve 
in  which  the  interests  and  the  interference  of  all  the  powerful 
nations  of  Europe  were  ever  active  to  favour  or  to  thwart  what 
he  thought  it  right  to  do.  To  have  carried  a  nation  through  such 
a  crisis  when,  remember,  Tricoupis  was  dead  and  Venezelos  had 
not  yet  arisen,  was  of  itself  an  achievement  which  no  ordinary 
man,  statesman  or  monarch,  could  have  aspired  to. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  crisis,  nor  perhaps  the  gravest  one, 
through  w'hich  the  King  passed  during  his  reign.  The  Danish 
midshipman  of  eighteen,  in  the  very  title  which  he  had  assumed 
as  King  of  the  Hellenic  Nation,  had  recognised  the  imperial 
aspirations  of  the  people.  Immediately  after  his  accession, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Gladstone,  England  conferred  the 
noble  gift  of  the  Ionian  Islands  on  the  Greek  kingdom,  thus 
encouraging  the  broader  national,  if  not  imperial,  aspirations  of 
the  people.  In  1866  the  Cretans  proclaimed  him  King  of  Crete; 
and  from  that  day  on  there  were  j>eriodical  revolts,  which  we  may 
hope  have  reached  their  end  in  our  o\m'i  days.  He  had  to  keep  his 
people  quiet  during  the  Eusso-Turkish  War,  though  at  the  time  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  in  1878,  the  Greek  Army  had  advanced  into 
Epirus,  and  had  to  be  speedily  recalled  through  the  action  of 
the  Powers.  The  result  was  that  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the 
boundaries  of  the  Greek  kingdom  were  extended  to  a  line  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  now  be  conceded  to  them  after  their  victories. 
For,  what  had  been  promised  to  them  by  the  Powers  was  not 
given,  and  in  1880  it  required  all  the  skill  and  energy  of  the 
King,  seconded  by  Tricoupis,  to  gain  one-third  of  what  the  Treaty 
promised  the  Greek  nation.  The  Balkan  crisis  in  Bulgaria  and 
Eastern  Eumelia  in  1885  again  led  to  a  premature  uprising  of  the 
Greek  peojde,  which  was  only  quelled  through  the  blockade  of 
the  coast  of  Greece  by  the  Powders  from  May  10th  to  June  7th. 
1886. 

There  were  not  only  the  difficulties  of  insurrection  and  war 
with  which  Greece  and  its  king  had  to  struggle.  Brigandage, 
an  inheritance  from  the  War  of  Independence  and  the  social 
condition  of  the  country,  had  to  be  put  down,  and  was  success¬ 
fully  put  down ;  roads  and  railways  had  to  be  built ;  and  all  this 
by  a  poor  country  wdth  the  constant  struggle  of  financial  pressure. 
I  well  remember  the  financial  crisis  in  1892,  when  Greece  was 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  repudiation.  I  witnessed  directly 
the  anxieties  of  the  King  during  that  election  of  1892.  The 
recklessness  of  the  party  in  power  had  then  brought  Greece  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  Tricoupis  and  his  follow’ers  strained  every 
nerve  in  opposition  in  the  House  to  save  the  financial  reputation 
of  the  nation.  I  remember  a  happy  repartee  made  by,  1  believe, 
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Karapanos,  the  excavator  of  Dodona.  He  had  impressively 
warned  the  Government  as  to  the  dangers  of  bankruptcy  and 
repudiation,  and  his  statements  were  met  by  laughter  in  the 
House.  He  turned  round  to  his  opponents  and  said  in  French  : 
“  Les  Portugais  sont  toujours  gais  ”  (referring  to  the  repudiation 
of  the  Portuguese  debt  which  had  recently  taken  place).  The 
elections  were  imminent.  Greek  securities  abroad  had  fallen 
to  the  lowest  depths,  while  foreign  exchange  in  Greece  was 
nearly  doubled.  The  King  explained  to  me  that  if  Delyannis 
was  returned,  the  confidence  of  the  foreign  markets  would  be 
lost,  and  bankruptcy  was  inevitable ;  while  Tricoupis’  return 
would  restore  confidence.  But  he  feared  that  Tricoupis  had  no 
chance,  and  he  was  thus  in  despair.  Fortunately  for  Greece, 
Tricoupis  was  returned,  and  the  storm  was  weathered.  It  was 
on  a  question  of  military  discipline  that  Tricoupis  and  the  Crown 
Prince,  the  present  King,  fell  out ;  and  Tricoupis  resigned.  Who 
was  right  in  this  quarrel  I  do  not  venture  to  decide.  Tricoupis 
was  a  great  statesman  and  patriot ;  but  the  Crown  Prince  was , 
and  has  proved  himself,  a  great  soldier,  and  his  patriotism  was, 
and  is,  equal  to  that  of  any  living  Greek.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  intrusion  of  politics  into  the  army  was  a  national  disease, 
and  the  intrusion  of  politics  into  the  law  and  the  fixed  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  country  was  one  of  its  greatest  curses  at  this  time. 
This  the  King  realised,  as  he  suffered  from  it,  and  he  maintained 
that  the  only  hope  of  the  country  lay  in  reform  in  this  direction. 
Subsequent  events  proved  that  he  was  right,  as  the  Crown  Prince 
was  right  in  his  determination  to  maintain  discipline  in  the  army. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  crisis  of  1897.  The  state  of  the 
country  after  the  war  was  deplorable.  In  1898  there  was  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  King,  which,  fortunately  for  Greece, 
failed.  But  it  had  the  good  effect  of  arousing  the  Greek  warm¬ 
hearted  people  to  realise  the  debt  which  they  owed  their  monarch . 
There  was  a  great  and  universal  demonstration  in  his  favour 
throughout  the  whole  country.  He  retained  his  throne  during 
this  most  critical  period,  when  all  his  skill  and  moderation  were 
required  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  Crete  which  arose 
periodically  down  to  1908.  Then  in  1909  came  the  gravest  of  all 
crises  in  the  action  of  the  Military  League,  who  had  followed  the 
example  of  the  Young  Turkish  League,  the  difference  being  that 
the  Turks  had  to  rise  against  a  tyrant,  whereas  the  real  tyrant 
in  Greece  was  the  impulsive  and  irresponsible  party  government 
and  mob  passion.  The  Military  League  executed  the  abolition 
of  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  held  by  the  Crown  Prince, 
who  maintained  his  dignity  in  leaving  the  country  while  devoting 
himself  to  further  military  studies.  The  other  Greek  Princes  had 
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to  resign  their  commissions  in  the  army.  The  King  could  only 
save  the  country  by  acceding  to  the  request  of  the  Military 
League.  In  1910  there  followed  the  farce  of  the  naval  dictator¬ 
ship,  and  the  army  and  the  navy  quarrelled.  At  the  right  moment 
the  right  man  arose  in  the  person  of  M.  Venezelos,  and  the  King 
again  showed  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  a  ruler  in 
recognising  the  qualities  of  a  statesman,  in  knowing  the  right 
man  when  he  sees  him.  Since  that  moment  the  King,  as  well  as 
the  Crown  Prince,  co-operated  with  M.  Venezelos,  and  the 
wonderful  result  of  the  regeneration  of  the  Greek  army  and  navy, 
and  of  the  whole  Greek  people,  during  these  two  years,  has  been 
proved  to  the  world.  When  Salonica  was  taken  it  led  to  the 
serious  complications  which  we  but  know  from  rumour,  hut  which 
the  understanding  can  fully  realise.  The  King  at  once  left 
Athens,  and,  aided  by  his  tactful  son.  Prince  Nicholas,  he  set 
things  right  there,  where  he  met  with  his  death,  dying  in  harness. 

This  is  but  a  hasty  outline  sketch  of  the  life  and  rule  of  the 

monarch,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend 

and  which  he  overcame.  And  if  we  ask  how  this  victory  was 
achieved,  where  all  other  men  w'horn  w^e  can  think  of  would  have 
failed,  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  personal  qualities  of 

this  man,  and  in  the  rules  of  life  as  a  king  which  he  followed 

from  the  beginning  and  consistently  carried  through  to  the  end. 
His  life  as  a  king  meant  the  subordination  of  everything  to  this 
one  idea  of  maintaining  his  rule  as  a  constitutional  monarch  in 
the  most  literal  acceptation  of  the  term  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  The  good  of  the  country  meant,  and  means  to  any 
impartial  observer  of  the  history  of  Greece  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  the  retention  of  that  dynasty.  The  King  realised  this. 
Thus,  w'orking  for  his  family  and  dynasty  was,  in  so  far,  identical 
with  working  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  State.  This  is  the 
only  bright  spot  in  the  strenuous  life  of  the  monarch  ;  that  he 
could  realise  the  ultimate  harmony  betw'een  the  interests  of  the 
dynasty  and  the  interests  of  the  Hellenic  nation.  There  are  not 
many  men  who  can,  with  clear  and  complete  conviction,  maintain 
that  their  personal  and  family  interest  is  essentially  and  entirely 
identical  with  the  interest  of  the  life-work  which  lies  before  them 
outside  of  their  family.  If  this  was  the  one  bright  spot,  it  was 
often,  if  not  constantly,  bedimmed  by  the  clouds  and  mists  wdiich 
surrounded  his  life  in  the  execution  of  his  royal  duties.  For 
these  required  a  complete  subordination  of  his  personal  tastes, 
wishes  and  actions  to  the  wider  issues  of  State  ;  it  meant  constant 
sacrifice  and  sel f -repression ,  complete  mastery  of  momentary’ 
impulse  or  temper,  even  the  temporary  suspension  of  his  own 
convictions  on  important  issues  to  avoid  crises,  trusting  that  the 
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right  would  win  in  the  end.  It  even  meant  the  acceptance  of 
personal  humiliation.  What  the  action  of  the  Military  League 
in  1910  meant  to  him  any  person  possessed  of  ordinary  sympathy 
must  realise,  without  being  a  king.  The  writer  frankly  admits 
that  he  could  not  have  acted  as  the  King  did  act.  But  King 
George  undoubtedly  felt  that  it  was  the  supreme  crisis  in  the 
history  of  Greece,  and  that  he  must  subordinate  all  his  feelings 
to  the  welfare  of  his  country.  What  has  followed  fully  proved 
that  he  was  right. 

Besides  this  strength  of  character  and  the  general  line  of 
conduct  to  which  he  thus  adhered,  King  George  was  helped  in 
his  great  task  by  his  exceptional  insight  into  human  nature  and 
by  the  intimate  knowledge  he  had  of  the  Greek  people.  He 
recognised  fully  their  characteristic  virtues  and  their  weaknesses. 
He  often  enlarged  to  the  writer  on  the  character  of  the  Greek 
people,  and  advised  him  as  how  best  to  deal  with  them.  Above 
all,  he  recognised  their  kindness  and  warm-heartedness,  coupled 
with  their  alertness  and  sharpness  of  intellect.  These  qualities 
certainly  make  them  the  most  promising  nationality  in  the  south¬ 
east  of  Europe.  They  possess  to  a  higher  degree  than  any  of  the 
other  races  in  the  Balkans  the  ca])acity  for  education,  and  the 
natural  love  of  learning,  which  is  fostered  by  the  traditions  of 
their  claims  to  the  inheritance,  immediate  or  remote,  of  the  great 
Greeks  of  old.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  others,  such  as  the 
Bulgarians,  especially  in  their  peasantry,  are  possessed  of  striking 
and  characteristic  national  virtues,  and  that  a  whole  class  of 
people  among  their  political  leaders  have  absorbed,  especially 
through  the  training  of  the  Roberts  College  of  Constantinople, 
the  fruits  of  Western  European  and  American  civilisation  and 
ideas.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  taking  the  Greek  people 
as  a  whole,  and  comparing  them  with  the  other  nationalities  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  they  are  far  more  open  to  absorb  Western 
ideas  and  Western  ideals,  and  that  the  average  of  education  is 
much  higher  with  them.  The  writer  even  ventures  to  say  that 
he  has  met  with  signal  proofs  of  honesty  among  the  population  of 
the  Greek  Peninsula.  No  doubt  they  are  still  suffering  from  bad 
traditions,  in  which  untruths  are  frequently  spread  and  received. 
The  phrase.  oXayfrev/iara,  (“all  lies”),  is  a  very  usual  one,  when 
they  are  informed  of  some  rejwrt  spread  through  the  newspapers 
or  other  channels ;  the  phrase  is  accompanied  by  a  humorous 
twinkle  and  no  resentment  is  shown.  But  this  is  a  question  of 
tradition  in  life,  in  trade  and  in  politics,  which  can  easily  be 
superseded  by  better  traditions  as  the  conditions  of  life  them¬ 
selves  change.  At  heart  they  are  a  truth-loving  and  honest 
people.  This  the  King  of  Greece  knew.  He  also  knew  their 
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fickleness,  their  impulsiveness,  and  the  instability  of  their 
temper.  His  remark  about  them  was  :  “  They  are  really  children 
and  must  often  be  treated  as  such ;  but  they  are  generally  good 
and  kind  children.  You  must  reach  them  through  the  heart,  and 
you  must  be  near  them  personally.” 

Hence  he  realised  that  he  could  follow  his  own  temperament 
which  led  him  to  the  democratic  customs  and  tone  with  which 
he  addressed  himself  to  his  people  and  mingled  among  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  quite  capable  of  resenting  undue 
familiarity  and  putting  people  in  their  proper  place,  in  spite  of 
his  essential  geniality.  He  loved  to  cast  off  the  restraint  which 
his  high  office  imposed  upon  him,  and  this  he  did  freely  with 
his  intimate  friends,  and  especially  allow’ed  himself  to  do  in  his 
travels  abroad.  He  had  a  highly  developed  sense  of  humour  and 
a  youthful  appreciation  of  “fun.”  I  might  be  allowed  to  give  as 
an  instance  a  story  I  had  from  his  own  lips  of  an  occurrence  when 
he  was  travelling  mcognito  on  the  Continent  accompanied  only 
by  his  aide-de-cavip.  There  was  an  old  couple  in  the  same 
carriage,  who  proved  to  be  German- Americans.  The  conversa¬ 
tion  w'as  soon  begun  with  them  by  the  King,  and  carried  on  freely. 
They  told  him  that  they  w^ere  Americans,  and  asked  him  for  his 
nationality.  He  answ'ered  that  he  was  a  Greek.  ‘‘But  you  don’t 
look  and  speak  like  a  Greek,”  they  said.  ‘‘That  other  man  does” 
(pointing  to  the  aide-de-camp) .  ‘‘Well,”  he  answered,  ‘‘you  don’t 
look  and  .speak  like  Americans,  but  more  like  Germans.”  They 
answered,  ‘‘We  were  born  in  Germany,  but  w'e  are  nevertheless 
true  Americans.”  “Exactly,”  he  said;  “well,  I  was  not  born  in 
Greece,  but  I  am  nevertheless  a  true  Greek.”  “Tell  us  some¬ 
thing  about  the  King  of  Greece,”  they  asked.  “What  kind  of  a 
man  is  he?”  “He  is  a  fairly  good  man,”  he  answered.  “He 
does  his  best  for  the  country.”  “What  is  his  salary?”  The 
King  told  them  the  extent  of  the  civil  list.  “Can  that  poor 
country  afford  to  pay  him  so  much  ?  ”  The  King  pointed  out 
how’  low  in  the  scale  of  civil  lists  it  was,  and  continued  ;  “They 
pay  him  nearly  as  much  as  you  pay  some  of  your  presidents  of 
railw’ays.  There  is  no  doubt  a  limited  supply  of  people  suited  to 
be  railway  presidents,  but  there  are  still  fewer  fit  to  be  kings. 
They  asked  him  to  come  and  be  their  king  because  they  thought 
he  W’as  fittest  to  do  that  job.  Don’t  you  think  that  he  deserves 
w’hat  he  gets?”  They  seemed  to  see  the  whole  in  a  new’  light, 
and  admitted  that  he  must  be  right.  He  did  not  tell  them  who 
he  was ;  but  they  apparently  discovered  his  identity  when  he 
greeted  them  in  a  friendly  manner  the  next  time  he  saw  them. 

Another  most  important  quality  which  helped  to  bring  about  his 
success  was  his  tact.  Without  this  it  would  hardly  have  been 
possible  to  steer  through  all  the  difficult  crises  of  his  reign.  I 
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may  again  illustrate  his  possession  of  this  quality,  coupled  with 
coolness,  by  a  story  from  his  own  lips. 

He  was  chaffing  his  friend  on  his  complete  loss  of  temper,  of 
which  a  report  had  reached  him.  “I  suppose,”  I  said  to  him, 
“that,  as  a  king,  you  are  hardly  ever  placed  in  a  position  in  which 
this  might  occur  to  you?”  ‘‘You  are  wrong  there,”  he  replied. 
“It  has  not  infrequently  been  the  case  in  important  and  critical 
moments.  Some  years  ago,  during  a  great  national  crisis,  one  of 
the  foreign  representatives  was  in  this  room  at  an  audience  to 
discuss  a  very  delicate  national  situation.  He  was  a  tactless  and 
quick-tempered  man,  and  was  rapidly  losing  his  temper.  The 
situation  grew  so  strained  that  I  feared  that  at  any  moment  he 
might  say,  and  do,  something  that  would  gravely  compromise  the 
whole  affair  and  almost  create  an  international  incident.  I  felt 
that  I  must  do  something  to  check  him.  So  I  rang  the  bell,  and 
a  servant  appeared,  to  whom  I  said  :  ‘  His  Excellency  is  very 
heated  and  thirsty ;  bring  a  glass  of  w^ater.  ’  The  servant  left  the 
room.  We  two  remained  in  silence  for  some  minutes,  gazing 
fixedly  before  us.  When  the  servant  arrived  with  the  water,  1 
said,  ‘Drink,  your  Excellency.’  With  trembling  hands  and  with 
a  red  face  he  drank  the  water,  and  it  effectually  cooled  him.” 

But  all  these  qualities  would  have  been  without  avail  if  they 
had  not  been  coupled  with  the  pow’er  of  w’ork.  Though  fond  of 
pleasure,  he  was  a  hard  worker.  I  may  be  allowed  to  tell  another 
story  which,  at  the  same  time,  illustrates  the  spirit  of  geniality 
which  he  infused  into  his  intercourse  with  his  friends.  He  was 
fond  of  chaffing,  and,  seated  in  his  study,  before  his  writing-table, 
he  said  to  the  w’riter  (himself  a  hard-working  man)  :  ‘‘  How  I  envy 
you  and  your  free  life  of  amusement  and  travel.  Here  T  am 
pinned  to  my  4esk,  working  so  hard  that,  as  you  see,  the  green 
cloth  covering  of  my  writing-table  is  all  worn  off  from  my  con¬ 
stant  work,”  and  he  put  himself  in  the  attitude  of  writing,  with 
his  right  elbow  covering  the  abraded  portion  of  the  cloth.  ‘‘I 
beg  your  pardon,”  I  replied.  ‘‘I  must  apply  my  methods  of 
observation  before  accepting  your  statement.”  And  standing 
before  the  fable  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  abrasion  of  the 
cloth  was  not  only  on  the  right  side,  but  on  the  left  side  of  the 
table  as  well ;  and  I  therefore  showed  the  proper  attitude  of 
resting  both  elbows  on  the  writing  table,  supporting  a  sleeping 
head.  ‘‘This  does  not  argue  writing,  but  sleeping,”  I  ventured 
to  say.  He  admitted  laughingly  that  his  evidence  had  broken 
down. 

Finally,  T  must  mention  the  characteristic  virtue  which  belongs 
to  him  and  his  whole  family,  namely,  his  pluck  and  courage.  Tn 
spite  of  the  attempted  assassination  in  1898,  he  persisted  in 
walking  about  freely  w’herever  he  was,  without  protection.  Sad 
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to  say,  it  was  owing  to  his  refusing  to  be  properly  guarded  that 
no  doubt,  he  lost  his  life  while  working  for  his  country  at 
Salonica. 

I  have  but  imperfectly  sketched  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  man,  but  I  hope  that  even  this  outline  may  have  justified  the 
thesis  with  which  I  started — that  he  was  a  great  man  and  a 
great  king. 

In  fine,  allow  me  to  confess  an  error  of  judgment  of  mine  in 
the  past  which  has,  no  doubt,  been  committed  by  others  who 
have  thought,  spoken,  and  written  on  matters  concerning  Greek 
politics.  Writing  on  modern  Greece  in  1895  the  late  Mr.  C.  A. 
Fyffe  said  :  “Whether,  in  the  re-adjustment  of  frontiers  which 
must  follow  upon  the  gradual  extrusion  of  the  Turk  from  Eastern 
Europe,  Greece  will  gain  from  its  expenditure  advantages  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  undoubted  evils  which  it  has  involved,  the 
future  alone  can  decide.”  I  myself  believed  and  maintained 
in  former  days  that  the  Greeks  were  wrong  in  expending 
their  substance  and  their  energies  on  the  army  and  navy 
in  their  endeavour  to  become  a  strong  fighting  power ;  and 
I  thought  that  what  they  ought  to  do  was  to  devote  all  their 
energies  to  the  internal  peaceful  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country,  and  to  the  general  and  political  educa¬ 
tion  of  its  people  ;  that  they  themselves  could  not  hope  to  grapple 
with  the  Turk  in  actual  warfare,  and  that  combined  civilised 
Europe  would  see  to  their  protection.  I  admit  that  I  w’as  wrong. 
As  things  were,  and  as  things  are,  in  the  whole  w’orld,  civilised 
and  uncivilised,  every  country  must  see  before  all  things  to  its 
owm  protection  against  aggression  on  every  side.  They  were  right 
in  developing  their  army  and  their  navy,  and  they  w’ill  be  right 
in  doing  so  in  the-  future  to  their  utmost  power.  But  let  them 
not  neglect  the  peaceful  development  of  the  country  and  the 
education  of  the  people.  They  have  the  natural  aptitude  for  this 
in  themselves  and  the  loyal  support  of  the  widespread  population 
of  Greek  nationality  in  every  country  of  the  globe.  The  day 
may  come — perhaps  it  is  nearer  than  most  of  us  venture  to 
hope — when  the  conditions  as  regards  international  relations 
between  civilised  nations  will  have  altered.  Then,  perhaps,  the 
day  may  come  when  all  their  energies  may  be  turned  to  the 
higher  and  peaceful  development  of  their  own  country  and  its 
peoples  alone.  Meanwhile,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Greek  to  keep 
green  the  memory  of  their  great  King,  to  remember  the  duty 
they  owe  to  him,  and  to  realise  that  they  can  repay  him  best  by 
fostering  unity  and  peace  within,  and  by  patiently  working 
towards  the  firm  establishment  and  vital  growth  of  the  kingdom 
that  he  has  left  them. 
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It  must  be  plain  to  anyone  neither  wilfully  blind  nor  prejudiced, 
that  the  new  President  of  the  French  Republic  is  very  popular 
with  his  fellow-countrymen.  They  express  their  feeling  towards 
him  in  very  various  ways,  but  there  is  a  striking  unanimity  about 
it.  A  curious  manifestation  of  public  opinion  is  going  on  under 
our  eyes ;  nothing  quite  like  it  has  been  seen  in  France  before. 
Indeed,  to  find  such  another  outburst  of  enthusiasm  we  must 
look  back  to  the  days  when  crowds  hung  on  General  Boulanger’s 
movements.  But  the  general’s  adherents  were  malcontents ;  his 
name  was  a  rallying-cry  for  men  “against  the  government”; 
and  the  crowd,  ready  as  usual  for  a  fling  at  the  authorities,  cheered 
lustily  for  Boulanger  by  way  of  demonstrating  against  the  powers 
that  be.  But  this  time  the  man  in  the  street  is  cheering  the  man 
in  power;  and  he  still  hails  the  success  of  “his  candidate”  with 
joy,  for  it  was  he  who  carried  his  presidency ;  it  was  he  who  put 
pressure  on  the  parliamentary  vote.  Three  hundred  senators  and 
deputies  at  Versailles  voted  against  M.  Poincare,  but  none  of 
them  to  this  day  has  dared  to  acknowledge  as  much  to  his  con¬ 
stituents.  If  there  had  been  a  referendum,  M.  Poincare  would 
certainly  have  been  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

What  are  the  causes?  There  are  several,  no  doubt.  The 
nation  bore  in  mind  that  this  was  the  statesman  who  brought  a 
new  spirit  into  political  life,  who  tried  to  raise  its  tone  and  steer 
clear  of  clannish  intrigues ;  and  the  nation  was  grateful  for  the 
laudable  effort  to  keep  national  interests  above  party  squabbles, 
for  the  resolute  will  to  make  the  voice  of  France  heard.  They 
felt  a  kindness  for  the  Lorrainer,  the  son  of  a  province  doubly 
dear  to  all  French  hearts  ever  since  she  was  maimed  by  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  war;  and  lastly,  they  were  won  by  the  prestige  of  the 
most  remarkable  intellectual  qualities,  and  fascinated  by  the 
prestige  of  a  success  as  brilliant  as  it  was  rapid. 

I  need  not  retrace  M.  Poincare’s  career  during  his  two  years’ 
term  of  office  when,  as  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  he  shaped  French  foreign  policy.  It  is  the 
history  of  yesterday,  and  known  to  everybody.  In  these  pages 
my  only  endeavour  is  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  man  and  his  life 
as  a  whole. 

M.  Poincar4  is  fifty-two  years  of  age.  He  was  born  at  Bar-le- 
Ducon  the  20th  August,  1860,  both  his  father  and  mother  coming 
of  an  old  Lorraine  stock. 
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The  Poincares  were  a  learned  family.  Raymond  Poincare's 
father,  Antony  Poincare,  after  a  very  brilliant  career  at  the 
Ecole  Poly  technique,  became  Inspector-General  of  Railways  and 
Irrigation.  He  died  in  1911,  only  a  little  while  before  his  son 
was  made  President  of  the  Council.  His  brother,  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Nancy,  was  the  father  of  Henri  Poincare 
(the  ne\v  President’s  first  cousin),  the  illustrious  mathematician 
who  died  a  few  months  ago.  It  used  to  be  said  that  Henri 
Poincare  carried  his  researches  so  far  that  his  learning  was  so 
great  that  only  three  or  four  living  men  of  science  could  correspond 
or  converse  with  him  on  his  subjects. 

Mme.  Poincar4,  too,  the  President’s  mother,  whose  sudden 
death  occurred  only  last  month,  came  of  a  family  which  had 
given  lawyers  and  deputies  to  the  country.  Jean  Gillon,  one  of 
the  President’s  ancestors,  represented  the  bailiwick  of  Verdun 
in  the  States-General  at  the  outset  of  the  Revolution ;  others  sat 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  the  department  of  the  Meuse; 
Landry  Gillon  from  1830  to  1848,  and  Paulin  Gillon  several  times 
between  1849  and  1876.  Another  relative  was  the  Senator 
Bompard,  who  became  famous  for  a  saying,  for  an  achievement 
rather,  in  1870.  When  Prince  Frederick  Charles  entered  Bar-le- 
Duc  as  a  conqueror,  it  fell  to  M.  Bompard  as  mayor  to  receive 
him  at  the  hotel-de-ville.  The  German  Prince,  noticing  a  por¬ 
trait  on  the  wall,  of  one  of  Napoleon’s  Generals  covered  with 
decorations,  asked,  “Who  the  soldier  was?”  The  mayor 
answered  with  a  quiet  and  superb  pride,  “That  is  General 
Oudinot,  born  at  Bar-le-Duc,  and  Governor  of  Berlin.” 

The  enlightened  and  careful  education  which  M.  and  Mme. 
Poincare  gave  their  children  enabled  them  to  take  full  possession 
of  their  race-inheritance.  One  of  their  two  sons,  Lucien,  became 
a  man  of  science  like  his  father,  and  the  author  of  several  highly 
esteemed  books.  He  is  now  Director-General  of  Secondary 
Education  in  France.  Raymond,  his  senior  by  two  years,  passed 
without  check  or  apparent  effort  through  the  stages  of  a  most 
brilliant  career. 

At  the  lycee  at  Bar-le-Duc,  where  he  was  educated,  the  custom 
grew  up  in  his  time  of  always  omitting  the  name  of  the  head  boy 
of  the  class  when  reading  out  the  weekly  list.  The  name  was 
always  the  same,  so  they  used  to  begin  with  the  second  boy. 
Then  one  day  there  was  a  sort  of  revolution  in  the  lycde.  Ray¬ 
mond  Poincare  had  gone  down  one  place !  It  was  the  talk  of 
households  in  Bar-le-Duc.  People  could  not  get  over  it.  Was 
it  carelessness?  Or  did  he  do  it  on  purpose  to  see  what  the  others 
would  say?  The  surprise  did  not  last  long.  One  of  the  masters, 
as  much  astonished  as  everyone  else,  took  another  look  at  the 
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Latin  prose  over  which  the  young  prodigy  had  been  displaced,  only 
to  recognise  that  a  mistake  had  been  set  down  in  error  to  “eleve 
Poincare.”  The  marks  were  corrected,  and  the  tradition  remained 
unbroken.  It  was  everywhere  the  same — Eaymond  Poincare 
invariably  first.  His  successes  were  as  discouraging  to  his  com¬ 
petitors  as  the  attempt  to  give  the  full  tale  of  them  would  be  to 
the  reader. 

Schooldays  at  Bar  came  to  an  end  when  he  took  his 
baccalaureat,  as  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  had  to  decide  on  his  univer¬ 
sity  career.  Should  he  take  arts  or  science?  His  father  inclined 
towards  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  thinking  to  make  a  mathe¬ 
matician  of  him,  a  “science  man,”  like  all  the  Poincares;  but 
Raymond  preferred  an  arts  degree,  and  went  to  study  for  it  at 
the  Lycee  Louis-le-Grand  at  Paris.  Growing  tired  of  it  all  he 
longed  for  Bar-le-Duc,  for  his  school,  his  home,  his  forest- 
country,  and  his  letters  were  full  of  outpourings  of  home-sickness, 
the  gist  of  them  being  a  phrase  written  on  the  first  day  of  term  : 

“  The  heavy  prison  gates  have  closed  upon  me  !  ” 

Having  taken  his  degree  of  liceyicie-es-lettres ,  his  thoughts 
turned  to  literature.  He  had  written  a  few’  poems  not  without 
merit.  Consulting  his  fellow-countryman,  Andre  Theuriet,  jwet 
of  the  Lorraine  forests,  he  was  congratulated  on  his  attempts, 
but  Theuriet  added  :  “All  the  same,  make  yourself  some  assured 
position.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  an  author.  I  am  a  poet  myself, 
but  I  am  an  official  as  well.  Do  as  I  did.” 

Military  service,  reduced  to  one  year  for  a  licencie-es-lettres , 
came  next.  Raymond  Poincare  spent  it  wdth  an  infantry 
regiment  at  Nancy. 

He  seems  to  have  made  a  good  soldier,  for  he  incurred  no 
punishment  and  won  his  stripes ;  but  he  by  no  means  gave  all 
his  mind  to  his  military  duties.  While  his  comrades  w’ere  busy 
with  their  “  theorie  ”  (the  army  regulations)  he  was  continuing 
his  lav/  studies  and  literary  w’ork,  contriving  in  spite  of  it  to  get 
through  his  task  as  well  as  any  of  them.  There  was  a  day, 
however,  wrhen  he  very  nearly  came  to  grief.  Private  Poincare’s 
place  was  to  the  left  of  the  lieutenant-instructor,  who  usually 
began  his  questions  on  the  right  hand ;  so  by  the  time  Poincare’s 
turn  came,  though  he  had  come  in  without  knowing  w'hat  the 
lesson  was  about,  he  had  heard  what  the  others  said,  and  knew’ 
it  all  off  by  heart.  But,  as  it  happened,  a  man  on  the  right  gave 
an  unsatisfactory  reply,  and  the  lieutenant  shouted  at  him,  “You 
are  nothing  but  an  idiot !  It’s  lucky  that  there’s  Poincare  in  the 
platoon !  ” 

“Much  cleverness  in  that,”  grow’led  the  victim.  “If  I  stood 
over  on  the  left  I  should  know  my  task  better.” 
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“While  we  are  about  it,”  said  the  lieutenant,  “you  go  on 
Poincare.” 

Poincare,  never  at  a  loss,  got  out  an  answer  very  far  short  of 
word-perfect. 

“You  don’t  catch  me  that  way  again,”  remarked  the  instructor 
But  Poincare  took  care  to  be  ready  for  him. 

He  certainly  found  plenty  to  do  beside  soldiering.  There  was 
reading.  He  devoured  all  the  new  books  :  history,  novels,  poetrv 
political  economy.  There  was  the  final  shaping  of  a  serial  "(a 
great  preoccupation)  to  be  sent  to  the  Echo  de  VEst  (the  Bar 
paper) ;  and  lastly,  there  was  his  law  examination  to  read  for. 
Often  on  a  march,  while  the  others  were  merrily  chatting,  he 
would  pull  a  fat  volume  out  of  his  pouch  and  plunge  into  the 
study  of  international  law.  When  he  went  up  for  his  doctor’s 
degree  he  was  still  with  the  colours ;  and  he  has  told  us  himself 
what  pains  he  took  to  let  the  red  stripes  on  his  corporal’s  tunic 
show  through  his  candidate’s  gowm.  When  he  left  the  regiment 
it  was  as  a  sergeant ;  afterwards  he  became  a  reserve  officer,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  a  battalion  of  Chasseurs  Alpins. 

On  returning  to  civil  life  he  went  back  to  Paris,  and  remem¬ 
bering  Theuriet’s  advice  to  set  about  making  a  position  for 
himself,  became  a  member  of  the  bar.  It  fell  to  him,  as  first 
secretary  of  a  legal  debating  society,  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  on 
Dufaure,  an  ex-minister,  in  a  speech  which  made  his  reputation 
as  an  orator.  He  was  busy  also  with  journalistic  work,  writing 
law-reports  for  a  time  for  a  Paris  paper,  but  so  far  had  taken  no 
part  in  politics.  He  w'as  very  young,  it  is  true,  but  friends 
persuaded  him  to  make  a  beginning. 

His  comrades  tell  a  story  about  him.  How'  once  when  coming 
back  from  a  manoeuvre  they  all  began  talking  about  what  they 
meant  to  do. — “I  am  thinking  of  the  magistracy,”  said  one.— 
“I  am  going  to  be  a  solicitor.” — “What  are  you  going  to  be, 
Poincar^?” — “I  don’t  exactly  know.” — “O,  you  are  going  in  for 
politics,”  they  decided. 

It  w’as  not  long  before  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  M.  Develle, 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  appointed  young  Poincar^,  then  twenty- 
five,  to  be  his  principal  secretary.  A  councillor-general’s  seat 
for  his  native  department  of  the  Meuse  then  fell  vacant,  and 
friends  put  his  name  forward  as  a  candidate.  Chief  among  these 
was  the  very  man  who  had  drawn  down  the  lieutenant-instructor  s 
reprimand  at  Nancy,  so  that  pleasant  relations  must  have  been 
kept  up  between  the  comrades.  A  few  timid  objections  were  made 
on  the  score  of  his  youth — he  was  only  just  over  the  legal  age 
but  after  his  first  meetings  scruples  vanished.  It  was  admitted 
that  “he  had  the  stuff  in  him,”  and  he  was  elected.  For  twenty- 
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seven  years  after  that  he  was  returned  for  the  canton  without  a 
contest. 

It  was  a  bye-election  in  1887  that  sent  M.  Poincare  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  as  member  for  the  Commercy  division  of 
the  Meuse.  Two  years  went  by,  however,  before  he  spoke  in 
the  Chamber,  and  when  his  friends  grew  impatient  and  remon¬ 
strated,  he  answered  :  “When  I  do  begin  to  speak,  perhaps 
people  may  think  I  have  too  much  to  say.”  His  maiden  speech 
(on  the  Budget)  was  a  brilliant  success.  It  showed  that  his 
knowledge  of  economics  was  equal  to  his  gift  as  a  public  speaker. 
He  had  a  thankless  subject,  but  the  House  was  charmed,  and 
from  that  time  forth  M.  Poincare  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  seeing 
the  House  fill  when  he  rose,  though  finance  debates  are  apt  to 
send  deputies  flying  to  the  lobbies  or  the  bar.  A  telegram  was 
handed  to  him  one  day  just  as  he  was  mounting  the  steps  of  the 
tribune.  His  country-house  in  Lorraine  was  on  fire!  “Well,” 
he  said,  “I  cannot  help  it”;  and  putting  the  telegram  into  his 
pocket  he  went  on  to  unfold  his  views  on  the  national  balance 
sheet  in  the  quietest  way  in  the  world. 

Young  though  he  was,  he  had  made  such  a  position  for  himself 
in  parliament  that  he  was  quickly  appointed  rapporteur-cfeneral 
du  budget,  and  in  1893  there  was  talk  of  office  for  him  in  the 
Charles  Dupuy  Cabinet.  Y^et,  a  truly  characteristic  piece  of 
politician’s  spite,  as  he  had  given  proofs  of  financial  ability,  good 
care  was  taken  not  to  offer  him  the  finance  portfolio.  His  rapid 
rise  had  given  umbrage  in  certain  quarters,  and  it  was  feared 
that  too  much  favour  would  be  shown  him  by  giving  him  a  chance 
to  show  what  he  could  do,  in  what  w’as  taken  to  be  his  natural 
sphere.  So  manoeuvres  were  set  on  foot,  it  is  said,  to  give  him 
the  portfolio  of  education.  M.  Poincare  was  by  this  time  thirty- 
three  :  the  youngest  Minister  of  the  Third  Republic.  But  if  those 
who  envied  him  counted  upon  his  advance  being  slow’er  and  less 
assured  along  the  new  path,  they  were  soon  undeceived.  His 
discourse  at  Gounod’s  funeral  showed  the  artist  concealed  by  the 
politician  and  economist;  and  in  debates  on  education,  univer¬ 
sities,  and  museums,  he  gave  proof  of  his  knowledge  and  mental 
adaptability.  When  another  ministry  was  formed,  nobody  saw 
any  advantage  in  keeping  him  out  of  the  finance  department. 
Once,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  he  did,  however,  return  to 
education  in  1895  under  the  Ribot  Ministry. 

Since  1898  the  policy  of  the  French  Government  has  verged 
more  and  more  to  the  Left.  M.  Poincare,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Moderate  Republican  party,  accordingly  found  that  he  was 
being  driven  into  opposition.  He  opposed  the  policy  of  the 
Waldeck-Rousseaii  Ministry,  more  particularly  over  the  law 
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directed  aguinsl  the  congregations.  It  was  he  who,  in  a  s^)eecli 
at  liouen,  on  the  eve  of  the  general  election  of  1902,  formulated 
the  programme  of  the  Republican  Federation  (the  groups  ol 
Moderates  under  the  leadership  of  MM.  Ribot  and  Meline). 
In  that  speech  he  developed  at  length  the  reasons  of  their 
hostility  to  the  Government  :  “We  mean  to  make  a  stand,”  he 
said,  “against  a  sacrilegious  divorce  between  the  Republic  and 
liberty.”  He  declared  himself  a  firm  believer  in  liberty  in  educa¬ 
tion  (as  opposed  to  Radical  tenets) ,  made  no  secret  of  his  uneasi¬ 
ness  as  to  General  Andre’s  army  schemes,  and  blamed  the 
Government  for  “lowering  the  term  of  military  service  to  catch 
votes” — a  point  not  without  interest  just  now.  M.  Poincare 
was  against  the  two  years’  service  before  it  became  law,  and  as 
President  of  the  Republic  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  give  his 
assent  to  the  proposed  return  to  the  three  years’  system. 

Under  the  Combes  Ministry  (1902)  the  tendency  to  the  Lett 
grew  more  and  more  pronounced.  Radicals  and  Socialists  drew 
closer  together  during  the  anti-religious  campaign,  and  the 
coalition  was  baptised  “the  Bloc”  by  M.  Clemeneeau  himself. 

Perhaps  the  tide  seemed  running  too  strongly ;  or,  again, 
some  electoral  difficulties  with  opposition  groups  of  the  Eight  in 
M.  Poincare’s  own  constituency  may  have  rankled  in  his  mind. 
At  any  rate,  he  seemed  to  give  up  the  struggle.  Then,  like  all 
deputies  when  weary  of  the  political  activities  and  heated  contro¬ 
versies  of  the  Palais  Bourbon,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
emigrating  to  the  Senate,  where  debate  is  apt  to  grow  drow-w, 
voices  are  lowered,  and  fervour  quenched. 

For  several  years  M.  Poincar6  effaced  himself  in  politics.  At 
all  events  he  had  discreetly  quitted  the  Republican  Federation: 
and  though  he  continued  to  sit  in  the  Centre,  his  silence  had  done 
something  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  the  Left.  By  degrees  he 
grew  more  eligible  for  office ;  over  and  over  again  he  was  offered 
a  portfolio,  or  even  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  but  he  punc¬ 
tually  refused.  Once  only,  in  1906,  he  took  the  portfolio  of 
finance  for  a  few  months. 

He  had  deserted  the  tribune  for  the  bar.  At  the  Palais  de 
Justice  he  had  found  success  and  fortune,  till  it  was  said  that 
he,  with  M.  Millerand,  were  the  two  leading  barristers  for 
business  interests  at  Paris.  Rumour  said  he  was  making  a  yearly 
income  of  150  to  180,000  francs ;  and  1  should  be  puzzled  to  say 
if  this  is  an  over-  or  under-statement.  He  undertook  a  great  deal 
of  work  gratuitously  besides,  as  legal  adviser  to  journalistic 
associations  and  literary  societies,  including  the  Society  of  Authors 
and  Musical  Composers,  for  which  last  he  won  a  law’suit  involving 
several  millions  of  francs,  against  Donizetti’s  heirs.  As  he 
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leiused  all  lees,  the  Society  presented  him  with  u  service  of  gold 
plate,  which  accounts  for  its  appearance  on  the  table  at  the 
Ely see. 

M.  Poincare  likes  best  to  be  regarded  as  a  barrister.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Order  of  the 
Corporation,  until  he  again  left  the  bar  for  politics,  to  be  made 
President  of  the  Council.  He  would  have  been  dean  ibdtonnier) 
of  the  Paris  bar  if  he  had  not  become  President  of  the  llepublic, 
and  is  said  to  covet  the  former  distinction  far  more  than  the 
supreme  magistracy.  However  this  may  be,  he  asked  that  his 
name  might  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  list  of  members  of  the 
bar,  and  the  Council  of  the  Order  went  to  the  Elysee  to  promise 
that  w  hen  he  gave  up  the  presidential  office  it  should  be  to  reign 
as  bMonnier  over  their  Corporation  instead. 

Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  his  popularity  is  great  among  his 
fellow-lawyers?  How  great,  they  have  lately  shown  by  the 
banquet  given  in  his  honour,  at  which  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Paris  bar  was  present,  regardless  of  differing  political  opinions, 
as  well  as  representatives  from  the  provinces. 

Law'  and  politics  have  never  absorbed  the  whole  of  ]M. 
Poincare’s  energies.  As  president  and  member  of  various  societies 
connected  w'ith  art  and  letters,  he  has  had  many  occasions  for 
displaying  in  speeches  or  written  studies  the  wealth  of  ideas,  the 
wide  reading,  the  brilliant  qualities  of  method  and  style  which 
opened  the  doors  of  the  Academie  P’ran^aise  to  him  in  1909. 
After  Thiers,  he  is  the  only  President  of  the  Republic  to  be 
numbered  among  “the  Forty,”  and  he  intends  to  occupy  his  arm¬ 
chair  as  heretofore  at  gatherings  of  that  illustrious  company. 

The  circumstances  in  which  At.  Poincare  became  President  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  in  January,  1912,  are  still  fresh  in  every 
memory.  He  had  just  been  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  draw  up 
the  Franco-German  agreement  relating  to  Morocco  and  the  Congo, 
w'hen  the  sensational  incident  occurred  which  brought  about  a 
public  collision  between  AI.  de  Selves  (Alinister  for  Foreign 
Affairs)  and  AI.  Caillaux  (President  of  the  Council),  and  ended 
in  the  downfall  of  the  Government — a  crisis  ensuing  which 
threatened  to  be  serious.  AI.  PoincartS  when  once  assured  of 
the  support  of  AIAI.  Ijeon  Bourgeois  and  Briand,  and  of  eminent 
politicians  such  as  AIAI.  Alillerand  and  Delcasse,  accepted  office, 
and  the  changes  that  folio w'ed  in  French  policy  are  matters  of 
common  know'ledge.  The  new'  Government,  in  spite  of  certain 
oratorical  precautions  and  a  purely  verbal  adherence  to  the  policy 
of  the  preceding  Cabinets,  soon  came  into  collision,  and  even 
violent  collision,  w'ith  the  greater  number  of  the  Left  groups  upon 
pretty  nearly  every  question  apart  from  foreign  affairs ;  while 
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they  could  count,  in  most  debates,  ujx)n  the  support  of  the 
Moderate  Centre  and  the  Conservative  Eight. 

The  electoral  reform  problem  in  particular  led  to  extremely 
lively  debates.  M.  Poincare,  having  determined  to  carry  the 
principle  of  proportional  representation  (passed  by  the  Chamber 
and  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate),  was  forced  to  fight  his 
way,  inch  by  inch,  in  the  teeth  of  fierce  opposition,  from  the 
majority  of  Radical  deputies,  more  especially  from  ex-ministers, 
who  thought  the  party  stood  to  lose  by  any  change  in  the  present 
system. 

It  was  no  easy  task  at  the  time  to  intervene  in  the  name  of 
the  Government,  in  polemics  ever  renewed  with  increasing  con¬ 
fusion  and  acerbity.  The  President’s  oratorical  gift  did  wonders, 
his  powerful  arguments  bore  down  opposition.  “M.  Poincare’s 
eloquence,”  said  a  deputy  (M.  Charles  Benoist),  “is  armed 
reason.”  And  M.  Chenii,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers 
in  Paris,  pronounced  this  curious  and  very  just  appreciation  of  his 
character:  “We  know'  popular  men,  men  who  can  carry  others 
off  their  feet,  men  whose  tones  and  gestures  can  thrill  and  sway 
the  multitude.  But  is  M.  Raymond  one  of  them?  We  must 
admit,  with  the  frankness  his  merits  deserve,  that  he  is  not.  A 
}X)pular  orator  scores  his  success  in  other  ways,  and  by  quite 
other  gifts  than  his.  By  physical  presence,  for  one  thing,  which 
he  has  not ;  by  a  deep,  vibrating  metallic  voice ;  w’hile  ]\I. 
Poincare’s  tones  are  clear,  incisive  and  rather  sharp;  by  breadth 
and  energy  of  gesticulation ;  AI.  Poincare  is  sober  and  sparing  in 
his  use  of  gesture ;  and  by  florid  eloquence  with  few  ideas  behind 
it,  whereas  his  language  is  precise  and  aptly  chosen  for  the 
thought  he  means  to  express.”  But  if  AI.  Poincare  has  not  the 
tribune’s  impetuous  fire  of  a  Gambetta  on  a  Jaures,  his  pre¬ 
dominant  quality  as  a  public  speaker  is  order,  clearness,  and 
lucidity;  a  flood  of  light  is  poured  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  so 
that  even  the  hearer  least  acquainted  with  the  subject  can  follow 
him,  not  only  without  effort,  but  with  positive  pleasure,  no 
matter  what  the  complexity  of  the  question.  The  most  appro¬ 
priate  and  accurate  words  are  ranged  harmoniously  in  phrases  of 
sober  but  impeccable  elegance.  And  yet  his  speeches  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  prepared  beforehand ;  AI.  Poincare  is  often  called  iqwn 
to  speak  five  or  six  times  in  a  day ;  but  he  has  a  w'onderful  gift  of 
improvisation.  His  opening  phrases,  for  instance,  are  often  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  previous  speaker’s  conclusion.  His  last  speech  in 
parliament,  as  ATinister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  Eastern 
Question,  was  made  from  a  few  simple  notes;  he  spoke  for  half 
an  hour  without  hesitation  or  repetitions,  and  the  whole  report 
as  it  stood  was  ready  for  publication  in  the  Journal  Offlcicl 
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without  corrections  of  any  sort.  An  hour  later  it  fell  to  him  to 
speak  in  the  Senate  on  the  same  subject  from  the  same  notes. 
The  framework  was  different  this  time,  and  the  whole  matter 
re-cast,  yet  he  spoke  with  perfect  ease  as  if  he  had  got  what  he 
wished  to  say  by  heart. 

M.  Poincare  has  been  a  writer  of  poetry,  but  he  makes  little 
use  of  flowers  of  rhetoric.  An  occasional  witticism,  often  drawn 
from  him  by  an  interruption,  may  flash  out  in  a  discourse,  but 
if  the  interruption  is  ill-natured  it  is  apt  to  be  met  with  swift  and 
scathing  irony  such  as  few  care  to  encounter  a  second  time.  Such 
retorts  have  made  enemies  for  M.  Poincare  among  the  medio¬ 
crities  in  every  political  gathering,  for  whom  he  has  not  tried  to 
conceal  his  lofty  disdain.  Once  when,  as  President  of  the  Council, 
he  was  putting  the  ministerial  programme  before  the  Chamber, 
he  read  out  a  passage  on  army  expenditure,  which  was  interrupted 
several  times  by  shouts  from  a  deputy  on  the  extreme  Left  of, 
“You  want  to  make  a  joh  for  the  contractors !  ”  M.  Poincare  at 
last  looked  up.  “It  is  nine  years  since  I  left  this  Chamber,  so 
that  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  everybody  here ;  for 
those  who  do  not  know  me,  I  may  therefore  say  that  as  I  can 
hear  every  interruption  from  every  quarter,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  it.  If  it  meets  with  no  answer  it  is  because  no  answer 
seems  to  me  to  be  called  for.  I  heard  yours,  Monsieur.  I  am 
going  on  with  the  programme.” 

A  few'  minutes  later,  mentioning  that  some  Ministers  had  not 
hitherto  supported  proportional  representation,  he  added  that 
members  of  the  Government  had  in  some  cases  made  a  sacrifice 
of  personal  preferences  to  the  general  interest.  A  deputy  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  a  gesture  that  was  not  lost  on  the  President  of 
the  Council.  ‘^My  dear  colleague,”  he  went  on,  “some  day  you, 
too,  may  know  the  painfnlness  of  that  sacrifice !  ”  Boars  of 
laughter  shook  the  Chamber,  for  the  deputy  on  whom  the  prospect 
of  office  w'as  thus  ironically  thrust  was  about  the  most  insigni¬ 
ficant  person  in  the  House.  It  must  be  said  that  the  same  deputy 
was  afterwards  one  of  M.  Pams’  most  zealous  supporters. 

With  opponents  more  courteous  and  more  worthy  of  his 
powers,  M.  Poincar4  shows  less  acerbity.  “The  honourable  M. 
Janres,”  he  said  lately  in  the  Chamber,  “possesses  a  rich  assort¬ 
ment  of  euphemisms  and  periphrases  in  his  admirable  vocabu¬ 
lary.”  “Y^ou  run  me  very  close,”  put  in  the  Socialist  leader. 
“Ah,”  responded  M.  Poincare  with  a  smile,  “I  am  ready  to 
yield  to  you.” 

Portraits  of  the  new  President  are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  but 
people  hardly  know  from  them  w'hat  he  is  like  ;  his  characteristics 
are  not  readily  caught  by  the  photographer  -it  is  a  typical 
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Lorrainer’s  face,  somewhat  roughly  outlined,  lit  by  keen  grev 
eyes,  nothing  if  not  mobile  and  vivacious.  He  is  about  middle 
height,  square  shouldered,  alert  in  manner,  quick  in  every 
movement. 

iSI.  Poincare  is  an  extremely  hard  worker,  as  may  be  seen  bv 
an  account  of  how  one  of  his  days  was  spent  while  he  was 
President  of  the  Council.  Rising  early,  he  looked  through  his 
letters,  diplomatic  and  Home  Office  re].x)rts ;  next  he  received 
ambassadors,  and  gave  audience  to  deputies,  senators,  and  private 
persons.  Three  times  a  week  he  held  a  Cabinet  Council  (before 
he  took  office  it  was  only  held  once  a  w’eek),  and  he  frequently 
presided  at  State  luncheons.  Going  down  to  the  Chamber  in  the 
afternoon  he  would  often  have  occasion  to  speak  three  or  four 
times  if  electoral  reform  was  under  discussion,  or  if  the  Eastern 
Question  came  up  before  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Sometimes  he  hurried  from  the  Chamber  to  the  Senate,  to  keep 
both  houses  informed  on  the  diplomatic  situation  ;  and  yet  he 
found  time  to  take  his  place  at  the  Acad^mie  Fran^aise,  and  was 
always  accessible  in  the  evening  to  representatives  of  the  Press. 
Several  times  a  week  he  presided  at  official,  diplomatic,  or  public 
dinners ;  returning  to  his  Cabinet  after  these  festivities  to  attend 
to  his  owm  department.  At  a  late  hour  at  night  he  went  back 
to  his  own  home,  for  he  never  took  up  his  abode  in  an  official 
palace.  On  Sundays,  by  way  of  a  change,  he  would  go  into  the 
country  to  speak  at  a  big  political  meeting  or  opening  ceremony. 

He  might,  however,  be  seen  with  Mme.  Poincare  at  the  theatre 
now  and  again,  for  he  loves  plays  and  music.  Reading  is 
another  relaxation.  Of  newspapers,  reviews,  and  books  he  has 
always  been  a  voracious  reader,  taking  an  interest  in  widely 
different  subjects.  He  reads  when  on  a  journey,  and  during  the 
holidays  while  w^alking  rapidly  under  the  trees  in  his  park  at 
Sampigny,  or  strolling  along  the  field-paths. 

M.  Poincar^  is  no  fisherman  and  not  much  of  a  sportsman. 
Nor  does  he  play  any  game  except  dominoes,  and  he  does  not 
smoke.  But  none  of  his  biographers  forget  to  say  how  he  enjoys 
playing  with  Babette,  his  sheep-dog,  and  Gris-Gris,  his  Siamese 
cat.  No  more  wms  needed  to  make  Siamese  cats  the  fashion  at 
Paris. 

Only  a  few^  months  ago  scarcely  anyone  thought  of  M.  Poincare 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Those  who  know  him  assure 
me  that  he  had  no  idea  of  it  himself.  He  was  one  of  M.  Ticon 
Bourgeois’s  supporters,  and  besides,  he  thought  it  too  early  yet  to 
shut  himself  up  in  the  Elysee,  For  the  last  few  Presidents  have 
so  effaced  themselves  that  people  began  to  think  that  the  office 
was  in  some  sort,  a  post  that  implied  retirement  and  repose. 
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M.  Bourgeois’s  withdrawal,  however,  and  a  fierce  campaign 
made  by  certain  persons  against  M.  Poincar^,  induced  him  to 
come  forward.  There  was  no  doubt  about  his  success  from  the 
first ;  no  doubt  either  that  there  would  be  changes  made  under 
his  Presidency,  for  he  was  not  likely  to  imitate  the  excessive 
reserve  of  his  predecessors. 

His  very  first  actions  justified  the  expectations.  French  opinion 
applauded  him,  and  France  felt  confidence,  in  the  words  of  the 
great  Conservative  orator  M.  de  Mun,  “in  the  man  whom  she 
had  seen  worthily  serving  her  national  interests,  increasing  her 
prestige,  and  fortifying  her  authority.” 

I  have  read  that  certain  friends  of  France,  outside  her  own 
borders,  noting  that  President  Poincare’s  intention  of  playing  an 
active  personal  part  in  politics  is  announced  at  a  time  when 
there  is  said  to  be  a  recrudescence  of  nationalist  sentiment,  are 
feeling  uneasy.  I  even  believe  that  something  has  been  said  in 
the  Press  of  “adventures”  to  be  feared. 

In  all  sincerity,  this  apprehension  is  not  felt  at  Paris.  Recent 
and  reiterated  experiments  have  shown  that  threats  of  war  on 
the  part  of  a  neighbouring  nation  always  follow  any  sign  of 
relaxing  vigilance  in  France.  The  law  of  two  years’  service  had 
scarcely  been  voted  when  the  Tangier  voyage  opened  up  the  grave 
crisis  of  1903.  And  to  everyone  at  Paris  the  skies  seemed  quite 
clear,  when  the  thunderbolt  of  Agadir  fell  from  them. 

A  Lorrainer,  of  all  men,  is  least  likely  to  drift  into  dangerous 
illusions.  Warning  voices  cry  to  him  out  of  his  native  soil  :  for 
the  land  of  courage,  and  sorrow,  and  of  many  heroic  struggles, 
makes  her  voice  heard  of  her  sons;  and  her  grave,  meditative 
landscapes  haunt  the  mind  in  visions  which  cannot  be  effaced. 
To  Lorraine,  as  he  has  lately  said,  M.  Poincare  always  turns  for 
inspiration.  From  the  terrace  of  his  country-house  at  Sampigny, 
in  the  valley  where  every  city,  almost  every  hamlet  along  the 
quiet  Meuse  is  full  of  soldiers,  and  seems  to  exist  only  for  national 
defence,  the  President,  looking  beyond  the  river  where  the  earth¬ 
works  and  fortifications  stand  out  against  the  sky  along  the 
wooded  hill-sides,  can  fancy  that  he  actually  sees  the  sentinel 
watching  at  his  post.  But  in  Lorraine  every  man,  be  he  soldier 
or  peasant,  keeps  watch.  To  keep  watch  !  to  be  ready — is  there 
any  surer  way  of  conjuring  peril? 

Frenchmen  count  upon  the  vigilance  of  their  Lorraine  President 
to  see  that  the  land  of  France  is  secure  from  attack,  and  her 
dignity  from  affront.  Frenchmen  have  hailed  with  confidence 
the  promise  of  a  policy  of  “good  sense,  straightforw’ardness,  and 
firmness,”  and  they  congratulate  themselves  on  the  sympathy  felt 
with  his  policy  by  their  friends  in  England. 

Martial  Massiani. 


SEA  AND  AIR  COMMAND  :  GERMANY’S  NEW  POLICY. 


In  order  to  understand  the  newest  development  in  armament 
policy  in  Germany,  one  outstanding  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
Though  the  naval  expenditure  of  Germany  has  risen  since 
Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  became  Marine  Minister  in  1897 
from  ,909,125  to  upwards  of  i£23,000,000,  and  though  her 
relative  strength  in  comparison  with  other  Continental  fleets  has 
greatly  improved,  the  naval  predominance  of  Great  Britain  in 
Europe  to-day  is  greater  than  it  was  before  the  passage  of  the 
first  of  the  Navy  Acts  in  1898.  Ample  proof  of  this  statement 
will  be  given  later  on  in  this  article. 

Confronted  by  these  facts,  the  German  naval  authorities  have 
now  adopted  a  fresh  policy ;  by  the  development  of  the  new  aerial 
arm — airships  and  hydro-aeroplanes — they  hope  to  turn  the  scales 
in  their  favour.  Germany  possesses  already  about  twenty  large 
airships  and  over  a  dozen  “docks”  of  a  permanent  character, 
apart  from  private  ships  and  “  docks  ”  subsidised  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  available  for  naval  and  military  use,  and  it  is  now- 
proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  aerial  Dreadnoughts  to  forty, 
and  to  build  many  more  “docks.”  Cuxhaven,  300  miles  from 
England,  is  to  become  a  great  airship  station,  wdth  revolving  sheds 
so  as  to  enable  the  vessels  to  be  launched  whatever  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  and  to  set  forth,  armed  with  quick-firing  guns  and 
provided  with  explosives,  on  missions  of  reconnaissance  over  the 
British  arsenals  and  the  bases  where  British  squadrons  and  flotillas 
are  being  prepared  for  action.  British  naval  strategy  is  to  be 
robbed  of  secrecy,  and  secrecy  in  preparation  is  of  the  essence 
of  successful  strategy.  This  the  Admiralstab  in  Berlin  fully 
realises. 

Captain  von  Pustau,  of  the  German  Imperial  Navy,  has 
remarked  ;  “No  country  has  forfeited  so  much  of  its  military 
position  through  the  advancing  improvement  of  aerial  craft  as 
the  Island  Kingdom  of  England.  Its  otherwise  all-mighty  Fleet 
is  powerless  against  our  Zeppelin  and  Schutte-Lanz  airships; 
and,  what  is  still  more  bitter,  it  has  nothing  similar  to  oppose  to 
their  possible  attack  as  the  French  have  in  their  flying-machine 
squadrons.” 

Sea-power  is  costly,  while  air-power  is  cheap ;  for  the  cost  of 
0  single  Dreadnought  of  the  sea,  a  dozen  Dreadnoughts  of  the  air. 
each  with  a  revolving  shed  of  the  latest  type,  can  be  constructed. 
German  expert  opinion  believes  that  by  command  of  the 
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air  Germany  can  neutralise  our  superiority  on  the  sea,  besides 
unnerving  the  civil  population  and  thus  embarrassing  the 
Government  by  cruising  over  these  islands — high  above  the  reach 
of  artillery — and  dropping  bombs.  This  is  the  confessed  policy 
of  Germany,  and  we  have  not  a  single  long-range  airship  by  which 
we  can  take  the  only  effective  defensive  action — the  strong  offen¬ 
sive.  The  cause  of  our  present  undefended  state  is  a  mystery. 
The  highest  experts  at  the  Admiralty  decided  as  long  ago  as 
1908  that  we  should  have  airships,  and  one  was  commenced.  It 
was  wrecked,  and  nothing  more  has  been  done,  though  everything 
which  has  since  occurred  has  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  decision 
of  five  years  ago.  We  have  lost  the  command  of  the  air  owing  to 
this  delay. 

The  course  of  recent  events  is  particularly  interesting  and 
significant.  Last  year  a  new  Navy  Act  was  passed  by  the  Reich¬ 
stag.  This  measure  increased  the  establishment  of  ships  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  six-year  schedule  of  shipbuilding,  and  made  provision 
for  an  immense  increase  of  officers  and  men  so  as  to  keep  nearly 
four-fifths  of  the  German  Fleet  always  ready  for  immediate 
action.  The  effect  of  this  measure,  if  it  had  been  followed  by 
no  action  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  would  have  been  that  the 
smaller  German  Fleet,  being  on  a  higher  status  of  commissioning, 
would  have  been  at  “its  selected  moment’’  on  an  equality  with 
the  British  Fleet  at  “its  average  moment,’’  and  even  in  some 
circumstances  it  might  have  possessed  such  a  margin  of  superiority 
as  to  make  a  naval  war  against  Great  Britain  not  a  desperate 
gamble,  but  an  operation  attended  with  insufficient  risk  to  act  as 
a  deterrent. 

The  British  Admiralty  replied  by  announcing  that  for  every 
additional  German  armoured  ship  laid  down  over  and  above  the 
former  Law,  we  should  build  two;  and  they  also  presented 
Parliament  with  a  scheme  for  the  expansion  of  the  pcrsonvcl. 
Whatever  hopes  had  been  entertained  in  Germany  of  overtaking 
us  in  the  race  for  sea-power  were  thus  disappointed,  since  the 
new  German  shipbuilding  scheme  was  discounted  on  a  two-keels- 
to-one  basis. 

The  outlook  was  not  encouraging  to  the  Marineamt,  and  it  has 
now  decided  to  reply  not  in  terms  of  costly  sea-power,  but  in  terms 
of  cheap  air-power.  For  years  past,  while  official  spokesmen  in  this 
country — and,  it  must  be  confessed.  Englishmen  generally — have 
regarded  the  airship  as  a  German  fad  of  no  practical  importance, 
te.sts  and  experiments  have  proceeded  on  the  other  side  of  the 
North  Sea.  By  liberal  orders  and  by  the  payment  of  large  sub¬ 
ventions  to  manufacturers  and  others,  not  only  has  a  fleet  of  air¬ 
ships  been  created,  but  an  active  industry  has  been  established 
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capable  of  responding  to  any  reasonable  demand.  Convinced  that 
air-power  and  sea-power  are  inseparable  and  interdependent,  the 
naval  authorities  have  now  presented  to  the  Eeichstag  an  aerial 
programme  as  definite  and  methodical  in  character  as  the  ship¬ 
building  programmes  of  successive  Navy  Laws.  It  provides  for 
airships  and  hydro-aeroplanes  and  for  aerial  harbours,  workshops, 
gasworks,  and  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  new  arm  on  a  large  scale  as  well  as  for  the  necessarv 
officers  and  men. 

This  programme  on  its  presentation  to  the  Eeichstag  was 
accompanied  by  a  memorandum  on  air-power,  which  will  probablv 
become  as  famous  as  that  on  sea-power  which  was  appended  to 
the  Navy  Law  of  1900.  In  this  new'  document  it  is  stated 

“The  new  weapon  has  for  the  purpose  of  the  Navy  brought 
a  valuable  extension  and  supplementation  of  tactical  and 
strategic  reconnaissance,  and  can  also,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  be  employed  as  a  means  of  attack.” 

The  motive  underlying  German  aerial  policy  is  unmistakable. 
It  is  hoped  by  the  aid  of  this  new  arm — and  particularly  By  the 
aid  of  long-range  airships — to  neutralise  British  naval  superiority. 

The  dominating  fact,  which  it  is  perilous  for  us  to  ignore,  is  that 
in  a  year  or  two  Germany  will  have  two  squadrons  of  airships, 
heavily  armed  and  capable  of  carrying  considerable  loads  of  high 
explosives,  stationed  at  Guxhaven,  immediately  opposite  the  bases 
of  our  flotillas  of  destroyers  and  submarines,  and  within  practic¬ 
able  navigation  distance  of  all  our  great  naval  ports.  Moreover, 
she  is  also  developing  her  service  of  hydro-aeroplanes,  and  is  thus 
providing  herself  on  a  large  scale  with  battleships,  scouts,  and 
mosquito  craft  of  the  air  in  the  firm  belief  that  thus  she  will 
render  ineffective  our  superiority  in  battleships,  scouts,  and 
mosquito  craft  of  the  sea. 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether  we  have,  as  has  been  stated,  any 
great  naval  superiority  on  the  sea.  It  might  sometimes  be 
imagined  from  much  which  is  written  and  spoken  in  this  country 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  had  already  passed  from  us.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  fact. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  changes  in  the  political  conditions  which 
have  occurred  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  w’e  may  turn  to  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  British  Fleet  in  1898,  when 
the  first  German  Navy  Act  was  passed,  and  in  the  present  year 
after  the  adoption  of  the  fifth  successive  measure  for  the  expansion 
of  the  German  Fleet.  Fortunately  there  is  available  the  most 
authoritative  material  for  such  an  examination.  On  May  17th, 
1898,  on  the  motion  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  M.P..  the 
Admiralty  issued  a  White  Paper  entitled,  “Navy  fFleets  of  Oreat 
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Britain  and  Foreign  Countries).”  At  the  end  of  March  last  the 
naval  authorities  published  a  similar  return  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
\V.  H.  Dickinson,  M.P. ,  showing  the  position  on  January  1st, 
1913.  From  these  two  official  papers  the  following  statement  has 
been  prepared,  showing  the  Fleets  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary,^  after  omitting  all 
battleships,  coast  defence  ships,  and  armoured  cruisers  over 
ticentij  years  old  from  the  date  of  launch. 

Battleships. 


1898 

Battle¬ 

Coast  Defence 

1913 

Battle¬ 

ships 

ships 

ships 

Great  Britain . 

02 

02 

France  ... 

...  21  I3., 

211 

.3o|^^ 

Russia . 

11  J 

9j 

Germany  . 

...  Ki^l 

30 

Italy  . 

9  I32 

.  -  9  ... 

9 

58 

Au.stria . 

7  J 

3  ' 

I3J 

Position  of  Great  Britain  in 
battleships  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  Europe,  excluding  133  to  48  equals 

02  to  52  equals 

Germany 

...  minm  15 

plus  10 

In  1898  the 

British  strength 

in  battleship 

3  and  coast 

defence  vessels 

as  compared  with  France,  the  next  greatest 

naval  Power,  was  in  pro^xirtion  of  390'5  thousand  tons  dis¬ 
placement  to  226*3. 

In  1913,  coast  defence  ships  having  in  the  meantime  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  British  strength  in  battleships  and  battle¬ 
cruisers  as  compared  with  Germany,  the  next  greatest  naval 
Power,  is  in  the  proportion  of  1,012*7  thousand  tons  to  530*0. 

In  1916  the  British  predominance  over  Germany  alone  will 
not  be  so  great,  but  under  the  British  and  Dominion  pro¬ 
grammes  already  announced — including  the  Canadian  ships — 
it  will  rise  to  nearly  two  keels  to  one  in  the  latest  types  in 
1920;  by  that  date,  however,  the  Italian,  Austrian,  French 
and  Russian  Fleets  will  have  greatly  gained  in  strength. 
These  four  countries  have  twenty-six  battleships  and  battle¬ 
cruisers  building  as  compared  with  the  British  thirteen. 

(1)  The  navy  of  Austria-Hungary  was  so  ins*gnificant  in  1898  that  it  was  not 
included  in  the  Admiralty  return,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  article  reliance  has 
been  placed  on  the  Naval  Annual  of  1898. 

(2)  Excluding  two  battleships  and  one  coast  defence  ship  with  muzzle-loading 
guns,  and  therefore  practically  useless,  as  all  contemporary  ships  in  other  fleets 
carried  breech-loaders. 

(3)  No  coast  defence  ships  have  since  been  built,  and  they  are  now  useless. 

(4)  The  German  battleships  were  small,  but  they  were  very  heavily  armoured 
and  with  a  considerable  armament;  the  roast  defence  ships  were  also  small 
vessels,  but  each  carried  a  12-inch  gun. 


b 
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Armoured  Cruisers. 


Austria-  H  ungary 
Position  of  Great  Britain  in  protected 

and  other  cruisers  in  relation  to  the  ^ 


Great  Britain  ... 

1898 

9 

1913 

34  ^ 

France  . 

^]l6 

Russia  ...  . 

7J 

Germany 

3^ 

Italy  . 

. 

3^  7 

9I2I 

Aastria 

iJ 

3I 

Position  of  Great  Britain  in 
cruisers  in  relation  to  the  re.st 

armoured 
of  Europe 

9  to  20  equals 

34  to  38  e(|ua 

excluding  Germany 

minvs  11 

minus  4 

Protected 

AND  Other  Cruisers. 

Great  Britain 

1898 

106 

1913 

86  "j 

France  . 

... 

41\46 

14\22  108 

Russia  . 

5j 

8j^^J 

Germany  ...  ...  . 

28-1 

45| 

Italy  . 

16  |-51 

14  -68 

rest  of  Europe,  excluding  Germany 


plus  37 


80  to  45  equals 
plus  41 


Destroyers  and  Torpedo  Boats.’ 


1898 

1913 

Great  Britain 

.  148 

300  1 

France  ...  . 

Russia 

:: 

Germany . 

.  113^ 

205^ 

Italy  ...  . 

.  142  [322 

100  [377 

Austria-Hungary 

.  67J 

721 

Position  of  Great  Britain  in  destroyers  .  , 

and  torpedo  boats  in  relation  to  the  o94  equals 

rest  of  Europe,  excluding  Germany  minus  . 

300  to  533  ecpials 
minus  233 

Submarines. 

1898 

1913 

Great  Britain 

...  —  . 

“I  ] 

France 

—  . 

61\  [l54 

Russia 

—  . 

29J  J 

Germany 

—  . 

18^ 

Italy  ... 

—  . 

12  [36 

Austria-Hungary  ... 

—  . 

61 

These  tables  give  a  bird’s-eye  view  o!  the  great  European 
navies  at  the  date  when  the  first  German  Navy  Act  was  passed 

(1)  Most  of  the  foreign  torpedo  boats  were  small  in  1898,  while  fifty  of  the 
British  vessels  were  destroyer.s  of  the  then  new  type. 
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and  in  the  year  succeediug  the  adoption  of  the  fifth  successive 
measure  of  expansion. 

It  is  true  that  Germany  possesses  to-day  rather  more  than  twice 
as  many  battleships  and  armoured  cruisers  as  she  possessed 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  that  they  are  far  more  powerful ;  it  is 
also  true  that  she  has  added  considerably  to  her  strength  in 
protected  cruisers  and  in  above-water  torpedo  craft ;  it  is  also 
true  that  whereas  her  Fleet  was  one  of  the  weakest  in  Europe 
in  1898,  it  is  now  the  second  strongest.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  the  actual  strength  of  the  British  Navy  has,  as  a  result  of 
German  action,  been  so  increased  that  even  to-day  it  is  twice 
as  strong  in  ships  as  that  of  Germany,  with  a  personnel  of  139,00(J 
as  compared  with  66,000. 

The  movement  which  Germany  has  financed  at  such  colossal 
cost  has  placed  her  in  the  position  of  the  second  greatest  naval 
Power  in  the  whole  world,  but  it  has  also  put  such  pressure  upon 
the  British  people  that  to-day,  in  relation  to  all  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe,  Germany  only  excepted,  the  British  Navy  occupies  a 
psition  of  supremacy  which  it  has  not  occupied  since  the  years 
immediately  following  upon  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.^ 

Nor  does  this  complete  the  picture.  Germany’s  position  is  not 
improving  in  contrast  with  the  accumulated  strength  available  for 
the  defence  of  British  interests.  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  has 
"athered  round  him  a  great  number  of  writers  and  speakers  who 
handle  with  something  less  than  the  highest  political  skill  the 
mass  of  information  on  foreign  affairs  and  naval  matters  which 
issues  from  the  Press  Bureau  of  the  German  Admiralty.  These 
naval  enthusiasts,  led  by  the  German  Minister  of  Marine,  remind 
one  of  a  familiar  country  scene.  An  inexperienced  and  rather 
excited  drover  is  endeavouring  to  take  to  market  a  large  number  of 
cattle,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  group  of  imperfectly  trained  dogs. 
These  animals  are  very  intent  upon  pleasing  their  master,  and 
they  bark  and  show  their  teeth  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
frighten  the  cattle  and  create  a  scene  of  confusion  which  lands 
the  drover  into  difficulties  with  wffiich  he  cannot  cope.  This  is 
a  parable.  The  people  of  the  British  Isles  are  the  cattle.  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz  is  the  drover,  and  the  dogs  are  the  German  journalists 
and  Navy  League  lecturers. 

In  creating  the  naval  movement  in  Germany,  so  much  noise 
has  been  made,  so  much  dust  thrown  up,  and  such  violent 
animosity  excited,  that  not  merely  have  the  people  of  the  United 

(1)  This  predominance  will  not  continue  if  the  programmes  of  the  Triple 
.tllies  are  realised  in  the  time  anticipated,  and  the  British  margins  of  safety 
in  ttie  principal  strategical  theatres  as  against  these  Powers  will  be  somewhat 
narrow  five  or  six  years  hence;  but  the  predominance  to-day  is  undoubted. 
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Kingdom  been  frightened  into  taking  precautions  which  have 
resulted  in  the  relative  position  of  the  British  Bleet  in  relation 
to  the  old-established  fleets  of  the  Continent  being  maintained  on 
a  higher  standard  than  before,  but  the  peoples  of  the  oversea 
Dominions  have  been  reminded  of  the  fact  that  their  every 
interest  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  British  sea-power,  and 
they  have  been  compelled  to  take  their  stand  beside  the  Mother 
Country.  When  Drand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  began  his  work  of 
naval  expansion  in  Germany,  he  was  faced  by  the  British  Fleet 
in  isolation ;  to-day  he  is  faced  by  an  immensely  stronger  British 
Fleet  plus  a  quota  of  ships  provided  by  the  Dominions.  Kor  is 
this  all.  The  shouting  and  barking  has  made  it  seem  desirable 
to  France  and  Kussia  to  bury  the  old  quarrels  with  England; 
and  thus  not  only  has  the  German  Marine  Minister  consolidated 
the  British  Empire,  but  he  has  forced  England,  France,  and 
Kussia  into  an  entente,  and  now  his  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
War,  through  the  agency  of  the  new  German  Army  Bill,  is 
making  firmer  and  stronger  the  bonds  which  unite  these  three 
European  Powers  and  those  other  bonds  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Dominions  overseas. 

These  have  been  the  results  of  the  armament  movement  in 
Germany.  An  island  kingdom  and  the  centre  of  a  maritime 
Empire,  we  are  less  concerned  than  others  with  the  amazing 
development  of  the  German  Army.  But  the  combined  naval  and 
military  movement  has  produced  its  inevitable  result  upon  the 
British  proposals  for  shipbuilding  in  future  years. 

This  is  a  story  which  German  publicists  might  study  with 
profit.  One  of  the  issues  at  the  General  Election  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1906  was  the  scale  upon  which  we  should  maintain 
the  Navy  and  Army.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  gave  his 
party  a  decisive  lead  in  favour  of  retrenchment  and  reform.  One 
of  the  cries  raised  by  the  Liberals  was  that  the  Unionist  party 
had  been  profligate  in  its  expenditure  on  the  Navy  and  the  Army, 
and  particularly  upon  the  former.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man  was  a  conspicuously  honest  man — he  preached  what  he 
practised.  Believing  that  if  England  gave  the  lead  to  Europe 
and  the  world  in  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments  other  countries 
w'ould  follow  her  example,  he  abandoned  the  Cawdor  programme, 
which  forecasted  the  construction  of  four  large  armoured  shi])s 
annually  and  other  vessels  in  adequate  proportion.  In  1906  only- 
three  large  armoured  ships  were  laid  down ,  the  keel  of  not  a  single 
cruiser  wns  placed  in  position,  and  only  two  destroyers  weie 
begun.  In  the  following  year  the  same  number  of  big  ships  were 
authorised,  together  with  only  one  small  cruiser  and  five 
destroyers.  Then,  in  the  spring  of  1908.  the  Adm.iralty  submitted 
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to  the  House  of  Commons  a  programme  of  only  two  Dread¬ 
noughts,  with  six  small  cruisers  and  sixteen  destroyers.  In  the 
tirst  three  years  of  Liberal  administration  in  this  country  only 
eight  large  armoured  ships,  seven  small  cruisers,  and  twenty - 
three  destroyers  were  laid  down. 

How  did  Germany  respond  to  this  well-meant,  but  perhaps 
quixotic,  action  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government?  During 
these  three  years  she  began  ten  large  ships — two  more  than 
England — the  same  number  of  small  cruisers,  and  thirteen  more 
destroyers,  and  great  additions  were  made  to  her  personnel,  while 
that  of  England  w^as  reduced.  She  did,  however,  more  than 
this.  Believing  that  the  Liberal  Party  was  more  intent  upon  a 
costly  programme  of  social  reform  than  upon  national  security, 
the  German  Government  introduced  in  1908  a  new  German  Navy 
Law,  supplementing  the  one  of  1906  adopted  immediately  the 
Liberals  in  this  country  came  into  power.  This  measure  carried 
into  effect  for  a  period  of  four  years  the  very  Cawdor  programme 
which  Sir  Hemy  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  his  keen  desire  for 
naval  economy,  had  abandoned  as  being  excessive  even  for  the 
greatest  naval  Power.  This  was  Germany’s  response,  not  to 
a  promise  of  retrenchment  but  to  an  actual  and  almost 
dangerous  reduction  of  the  British  programme  in  three  successive 
years. 

The  moral  which  British  statesmen  were  bound  to  draw  from 
such  action  was  unmistakable^  and  in  the  following  naval  pro¬ 
gramme  an  effort  was  made  to  readjust  the  balance.  Eight 
Dreadnoughts  were  laid  down,  together  with  six  small  cruisers, 
twenty  destroyers,  and  a  number  of  submarines.  Germany  was 
outmanoeuvred.  In  the  succeeding  three  years  the  British 
Government  began  fourteen  more  Dreadnoughts  to  ten  com¬ 
menced  by  Germany,  and,  in  addition,  they  laid  down  seventeen 
small  cruisers  to  Germany’s  six,  and  sixty  destroyers  to  Ger¬ 
many’s  thirty-six.  The  reply  which  was  made  from  Downing 
Street  to  the  German  attempt  to  oveilake  us  in  the  construction 
of  ships  of  the  latest  types  was  thus  immediate  and  impressive. 

Then  Mr.  Churchill  came  upon  the  scene  in  succession  to  iSIr. 
McKenna,  who  had  shown  the  highest  nerve  and  statesmanship 
as  First  Jjord  of  the  .Admiralty  when  Germany’s  refu.sal  to  limit 
her  naval  armaments  was  seen  to  be  beyond  doubt,  and  the 
time  came  to  readjust  the  balance  of  naval  strength  which  Ger¬ 
many,  taking  advantage  of  the  attitude  of  the  Liberal  Party 
towards  armaments,  had  endeavoured  to  turn  against  England. 
Air.  Churchill  decided  to  adopt  a  new  method  in  the  endeavour 
to  bring  the  rivalry  in  naval  armament  to  an  end.  In  the  speech 
with  which  he  introduced  his  first  Navy  Estimates  in  March, 
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1912,  he  laid  down  specihc  standards  of  naval  strength,  which 
may  be  thus  summarised  :  — 

(a)  A  60  per  cent,  superiority  in  vessels  of  the  Dreadnought 
type  over  the  German  Navy  on  the  basis  of  the  then  existin'^ 
Fleet  Law  “with  other  and  higher  standards  for  smaller 
vessels.”  He  announced  that  “If  Germany  were  to  adhere 
to  her  existing  Law,  we  believe  that  standard  would,  in  the 
absence  of  any  unexpected  development  in  other  countries, 
continue  to  be  a  convenient  guide  for  the  next  four  or  five 
years  so  far  as  this  capital  class  of  vessel  is  concerned.”  Mr. 
Churchill,  in  making  this  announcement,  carefully  guarded 
himself  against  misrepresentation,  pointing  out  that  “every 
addition  which  Germany  makes  or  may  make  to  the  new 
ships  she  lays  down  each  year  must  accelerate  the  decline  in 
the  relative  fighting  value  of  our  pre-Dreadnoughts,  and 
therefore  requires  special  measures  on  our  part.” 

(b)  “If  we  are  now,”  Mr.  Churchill  added,  “as  it  would 
seem,  and  I  fear  is  certain,  to  be  confronted  with  an  addition 
of  two  ships  to  the  German  construction  in  the  next  six  years 
— two  Dreadnoughts — two  ships  spread  over  six  years,  we 
should  propose  to  meet  that  addition  on  a  higher  ratio  of 
superiority  by  laying  down  four  ships  in  the  same  period, 
spreading  them,  however,  conveniently  over  the  six  years 
so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  evenness  in  our  finances.” 

The  Admiralty,  on  the  basis  of  this  double  standard,  forecasted 
alternative  programmes  for  six  years — the  first  if  no  new  Fleet 
Law  were  passed  in  Germany,  and  the  second  if  a  new  Fleet 
Law  were  adopted.  New  naval  legislation  was^  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  passed  in  Germany  two  months  later,  and  we  are  therefore 
only  concerned  with  the  second  alternative  programme,  namely, 
of  twenty-five  British  ships — in  the  years  1912  to  1917 — to  the 
fourteen  German  ships  provided  under  her  amended  Law’  of  19T2. 

In  making  this  forecast  of  British  policy,  Mr.  Churchill 
definitely  stated  that — 

“Any  retardation  or  reduction  in  German  construction 
within  certain  limits  will  be  promptly  followed  here,  as  soon 
as  it  is  apparent,  by  large  and  fully  proportionate  reduc¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

“I  have  to  say  ‘  within  certain  limits,’  because,  of  course, 
both  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  to  consider,  among 
other  things,  the  building  of  other  Pow’ers,  though  the  lead 
of  both  those  countries  is  at  present  very  considerable 
over  any  other  Power  besides  each  other.” 

In  order  that  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  offer 
made  by  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Churchill  explained  exactly  how 
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this  offer  would  be  carried  out  if  it  were  accepted  by  Germany 
for  the  present  year — that  is,  for  1913-14.  He  proposed  to  drop 
five  British  Dreadnoughts  if  Germany  dropped  three.  This  offer 
was  not  accepted.  It  was  interpreted  apparently  as  a  sign  not 
of  conscious  strength,  but  of  increasing  weakness. 

Nevertheless,  with  undaunted  hopes  Mr.  Churchill  made  the 
offer  in  even  more  specific  terms  in  his  recent  speech  when  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Navy  Estimates  of  the  present  year.  Elaborating  the 
forecast  of  British  construction  in  the  light  of  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  naval  situation,  he  explained  that  the  policy  of  the  Admiralty 
was  as  follows  : — 

(a)  It  is  intended  to  construct  twenty-five  British  ships  to 
Germany’s  fourteen,  a  ratio  of  eighteen  to  ten.  “The  differ¬ 
ence  between  these  programmes  and  a  standard  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  two  keels  to  one  over  the  whole  period  of  these  six  years 
amounts,”  Mr.  Churchill  pointed  out,  “to  only  three  ships.” 

(b)  The  ship  given  by  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  the 
three  vessels  to  be  presented  by  Canada,  together  with  the 
battle-cruiser  Australia,  built  at  the  charge  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Government,  will  be  regarded  as  additional  to  the 
British  programme — “That,”  he  added,  “being  the  specific 
condition  on  which  they  were  given  and  accepted.” 

(c)  Two  ships  will  be  added  to  the  British  total  of  twenty- 
five  “for  every  extra  vessel  laid  down  by  Germany.” 

(d)  Additional  to  this  total,  the  First  Lord  finally  declared, 
“will  be  any  ships  which  we  may  have  to  build  in  consequence 
of  new  naval  developments  in  the  ^Mediterranean.” 

The  First  Lord  again  offered  that  if  Germany  w'ould  not  lay 
down  her  fewer  number  of  ships  in  any  year,  we  would  abandon 
our  larger  number.  Ships  in  hand  under  former  programmes 
would,  of  course,  continue  to  advance  to  completion,  but  for  one 
year  there  would  be  a  “holiday  ”  as  regards  the  laying  of  new  keels. 
In  other  words,  if  the  proposal  w^ere  adopted  for  the  next  financial 
year— 1914-15 — we  should  abandon  our  four  capital  ships  to  the 
two  of  Germany,  and  so  on  in  the  various  classes.  The  scheme 
would  not  interfere  with  progress  upon  ships  of  earlier  pro¬ 
grammes  under  construction,  but  instead  of  England  beginning 
further  new  vessels,  representing  a  capital  outlay  of  T14,000,00() 
or  T15,000,000,  and  Germany  a  programme  of  T7 ,000 ,000  or 
£8,000,000,  both  countries  w'ould  keep  their  money  in  their 
exchequers. 

It  might  have  been  imagined,  and  Mr.  Churchill  was  justified 
in  thinking,  that  at  a  moment  when  Germany  was  facing  a 
German  Army  Bill  involving  a  capital  outlay  of  £52,000,000, 
with  a  continuing  charge  of  £9,500,000  annually,  she  wmuld  have 
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welcomed  such  a  respite,  particularly  in  view  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  British  Fleet  will,  under  the  new  Imperial  regime 
steadily  increase  its  lead  over  her  in  the  years  immediately  ahead 
As  Mr.  Churchill  has  already  explained  to  the  House  of  Commons 
comparisons  of  battle  strength  must  now  be  made  on  a  threefold 
basis,  since  “the  differences  between  the  super-Dreadnoughts, 
with  their  13'5-inch  or  heavier  guns,  and  the  Dreadnoughts  are 
no  less  great  than  those  between  the  Dreadnoughts  and  the  pre- 
Dreadnoughts.”  The  First  Lord  added  :  — 

“Surveying,  then,  these  three  classes,  we  find  that  our  tail  of  pre- 
Dreadnoughts  is  enormously  preponderant,  but  growing  old;  our  middle 
piece  comprises  fourteen  Dreadnoughts,  sixteen  if  the  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  counted,  eighteen  if  the  Lord  Nelson  and  Agamemnon  are 
counted,  against  eleven  comparable  German  ships. 

“  Our  head,  which  consists  of  twenty  super-Dreadnoughts  built  and  build¬ 
ing,  or  twenty-one  including  the  Malaya,  or  twenty-four  if  the  Canadian 
battleships  are  added,  would  be  measured  against  a  comparable  German 
construction  at  present  in  view  of  twelve  super-Dreadnoughts. 

“  If  to  these  totals  were  added  on  both  sides  the  remaining  ships  fore¬ 
casted  in  the  programmes  which  I  indicated  last  year — ^namely,  twenty-one 
to  the  British  total  and  twelve  to  the  German  total — we  arrive  at  the 
position  in  1920  of  forty-one  British  super-Dreadnoughts  built  and  building, 
or  forty -five  if  the  Canadian  and  Malayan  ships  are  included,  against  twenty- 
four  German  super-Dreadnoughts,  or  a  preponderance,  in  by  far  the  most 
pow’erful  class  of  vessel,  w'hich  approaches  two  keels  to  one. 

“  Even  at  that  date  our  superiority  in  pre-Dreadnoughts  will  not  have 
wholly  ceased  to  count,  but  the  House  will  see  that,  as  it  gradually  passes 
away,  provision  has  been  made  in  the  Admiralty  programme,  which  I 
announced  to  Parliament  last  year,  for  counterbalancing  what  I  may 
describe  as  the  growing  obsolescence  of  our  once  powerful  tail  by  the 
increasing  preponderance  of  our  still  more  powerful  head.” 

The  naval  scales,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  a  higher  British 
standard  of  construction  and  to  the  assistance  of  the  Dominions, 
is  turning  not  in  favour  of,  but  against,  Germany. 

And  yet  Germany  refused — so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
German  Press — this  sporting  offer.  She  not  only  did  this. 
Immediately  an  aerial  programme,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
£'2,500,000,^  was  produced  as  an  extension  of  her  naval  pro¬ 
gramme.  It  is  held  by  German  naval  officers  that  by  obtaining 
command  of  the  air,  Britain’s  command  of  the  sea  can  be 
neutralised.  With  an  increasing  weakness  in  super-Dreadnoughts 
as  against  the  British  Empire,  Germany  is  now  turning  to  the 
construction  of  aerial  Dreadnoughts — ships  of  great  speed,  com¬ 
paratively  heavy  gun-power,  and  devastating,  destructive  capacity 
owing  to  the  loads  of  explosives  which  they  can  carry. 

(1)  Apart  from  a  sum  of  over  £4,000,000  to  be  spent  on  the  development  of 
the  aerial  services  of  the  Army. 
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From  the  moment  that  Germany  or  any  other  nation  secures 
command  of  the  air,  Britain  ceases  to  be  an  island.  This  is  a  very 
disturbing  tact.  The  British  people  cannot  permit  their  geo¬ 
graphical  advantages  to  be  taken  from  them.  High-angle  guns 
and  shell-proof  magazines,  after  the  heart  of  Colonel  Seely,  are 
petty  measures;  an  offensive  policy,  and  not  the  weak  defence 
of  a  minor  European  State,  must  be  adopted.  Our  aerial  policy 
must  correspond  to  our  naval  policy.  It  has  not  been  the  custom 
for  the  British  Navy  to  permit  an  enemy  to  come  to  these  islands 
and  fight ;  it  has  been  our  policy  that  whatever  battles  have  to 
be  fought  shall  be  fought  on  the  enemy’s  coast.  Consequently 
for  hundreds  of  years  the  peoples  of  these  islands  have  not  known 
Intimately  the  meaning  of  war.  Their  battles  have  been  won  far 
away.  But  now  airships  will  change  this  favourable  condition 
unless  we  take  appropriate  and  decisive  action. 

As  the  Admiralty  once  explained  in  a  memorandum  on  sea- 
power  :  “The  traditional  role  of  the  British  Navy  is  not  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  but  to  prepare  to  attack  the  force  which  threatens 
—in  other  words,  to  assume  the  offensive.”  This  is  the  policy  of 
safety  which  we  have  always  adopted  except  on  one  occasion, 
when,  acting  on  the  defensive,  England  kept  her  ships  in  har¬ 
bour,  unrigged  and  unmanned,  with  the  result  that  the  Dutch 
came  up  the  Medway  and  burnt  the  British  ships-of-war  at  their 
moorings.  As  we  have  claimed  supremacy  on  the  sea,  so  if  our 
naval  expenditure  is  not  to  be  wasted,  to  greater  or  less  extent 
as  the  aerial  arm  of  Germany  develops,  we  must  at  all  costs  create 
an  air  fleet  of  corresponding  size.  We  must,  as  Mr.  Churchill 
has  admitted,  provide  ourselves  with  “long-range  airships”  like 
those  which  Germany  has  built  and  is  continuing  to  build.  These 
ships  are  Dreadnoughts  of  the  air,  with  guns  for  offensive  and 
defensive  action  in  the  cars  underneath  and  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  above.  They  have  a  radius  of  action  not  greatly  inferior 
to  the  best  of  our  battleships,  and  they  have  more  than  twice  the 
speed.  They  can  spy  out  the  disposition  of  our  squadrons  and 
flotillas,  and  thus  handicap  our  admirals,  since  secrecy  is  of  the 
essence  of  successful  strategy.  They  can  cruise  over  our  naval 
bases,  our  arsenals,  and  our  magazines,  sending  back  intelligence 
by  wireless  telegraphy,  and  they  can  carry  great  quantities  of 
explosives  with  which  to  spread  disaster  among  us.  The  peril  of 
the  airship  is  admitted.  It  is  no  reply  to  provide  a  few  high-angle 
guns,  to  distribute  ammunition  in  many  magazines  instead  of  a 
few,  or  to  adopt  other  measures  of  defensive  weakness.  We  must 
build  a  fleet  of  airships  of  our  own,  and  the  work  must  be  under¬ 
taken  at  once. 

Herman V  has  so  encouraged  this  particular  industry  that  she 
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can  now  construct  and  equip  ten  or  twelve  a  year ;  we  in  this 
country  have  scoffed  at  the  airship,  and  it  is  not  certain,  so  back¬ 
ward  is  the  industry  here,  that  we  can  build  a  single  one  in  a 
year,  and  it  is  certain  that  many  will  prove  failures,  and  the 
foundation  for  other  failures  before  a  successful  type  is  evolved. 
We  have  to  begin  very  much  where  Count  Zeppelin  began  in 
1897  ;  we  may  take  less  time  in  reaching  the  stage  which  Ger¬ 
many  has  now  reached,  but  we  are  at  present  at  a  serious 
disadvantage.  Germany  has  four  or  five  firms  which  have  dearly 
bought  experience;  w'e  have  none,  unless  it  be  Messrs.  Vickers, 
Ltd.,  who  may  have  plumbed  some  secrets  in  building  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  May  Fly — secrets  which  they  have  been  unable  to  use. 

We  cannot  reply  to  the  aerial  danger  by  developing  our 
naval  or  military  strength,  but  we  must  take  the  offensive 
in  the  air,  threatening  with  our  superior  airships,  in  numbers 
proportionate  to  our  naval  strength,  any  potential  enemy. 
We  are  now  open  to  attack  by  Germany,  and  we  must 
lose  no  time  in  placing  ourselves  in  a  position  to  retaliate.  When 
we  have  asserted — as  we  can  assert  in  time  if  we  have  the  will, 
energy,  and  determination — our  power  in  the  air,  we  probably 
shall  find  that  Germany  will  welcome  a  “naval  holiday.”  At 
present  she  believes  that  she  holds  the  trump  card,  and  there¬ 
fore,  defeated  in  the  struggle  for  the  trident  of  Neptune,  she  is 
devoting  every  effort  to  seize  and  use  for  her  own  ends  the 
command  of  the  air  in  order  to  neutralise  our  naval  superiority. 

Leeway  there  is  to  make  up,  but  if  instant  action  is  taken  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  repeat  the  triumph  of  the  sub¬ 
marine.  We  awaited  developments,  and  then  at  last  determined 
on  action.  A  little  over  ten  years  ago  we  had  no  submarines,  as 
we  have  no  long-range  airships  to-day,  while  France  had  large 
flotillas ;  as  soon  as  the  decision  to  create  flotillas  was  reached, 
British  naval  officers  and  British  firms  responded  with  a  will, 
and  now  we  have  a  larger  number  of  effective  submarines  than 
any  other  Power,  and  they  are  more  efficient.  Again  an  emer¬ 
gency  has  arisen,  and  if  immediate  steps  are  taken  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  make  as  secure  our  command  of 
the  air  as  we  are  making  secure  our  command  of  the  sea,  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  future  will  show  that  aerial  power  and  naval 
power  are  interdependent  and  inseparable.  The  essential  jxdnt 
is  that  we  must  adopt  in  aerial  matters  our  well-tried  policy  in 
naval  matters — the  bold  offensive.  Our  airships,  like  our  sea- 
ships,  must  be  able  to  carry  war  to  the  enemy’s  frontiers  and  thus 
free  us  from  its  horrors.  This  is  the  only  policy  compatible  with 
safety,  and  to  that  policy  we  must  now  bend  all  our  splendid 
industrial  and  scientific  resources  if  we  are  not  to  incur  the  risk 
of  our  naval  supremacy  passing  from  us.  Excfbitor. 
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One  might  have  expected  that  Isabella’s  first  experiences  of 
Revolution  would  have  taught  her  a  lesson.  They  certainly  were 
painful  and  humiliating  experiences;  and  the  humiliation  con¬ 
tinued  even  after  Espartero  had  come  to  the  rescue  and  saved 
the  throne  on  the  understanding  that  there  should  thenceforward 
be  more  purity  on  his  Sovereign’s  domestic  hearth.  Not  only 
printed,  but  also  personal,  insults  had  to  be  endured.  Her  mother 
had  to  be  smuggled  out  of  Madrid  at  the  dead  of  night  for  fear 
lest  an  angry  populace  should  pitch  her  into  the  Manzanares. 
Spanish  gentlemen  pointedly  remained  covered  in  her  presence  at 
the  Italian  Opera;  and  Garrido,  in  L’Espagne  contemporaine , 
draws  a  painful  picture  of  the  scene  at  the  first  reception  which 
she  held,  after  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  : — 

“The  Deputies  merely  bowed  to  the  Queen,  as  they  would  have  bowed 
to  any  other  woman.  When  she  offered  her  hand  to  the  first  of  them  who 
presented  himself,  thinking  that  he  would  kiss  it,  he  ignored  the  act,  and 
left  her  with  her  hand  extended  :  an  affront  which  brought  a  crimson  flush 
to  her  cheeks.” 

We  owe  to  the  same  writer  a  similar  picture  of  the  scene 
when,  after  a  review.  General  San  Miguel,  Inspector-General  of 
the  Militia,  came  with  the  officers  of  the  corps  to  pay  homage  to 
the  Queen 

“The  latter,  having  it  in  their  minds  that  their  action  might  be  regarded 
as  indicating  loyalty,  or  having  a  political  significance  incompatible  with 
the  privileges  of  the  assembly,  went  straight  from  the  Palace  to  the  houses 
of  Espartero  and  O’Donnell,  the  representatives  respectively  of  the  people 
and  the  army,  and  made  to  the  two  generals  the  identical  declaration  which 
they  had  just  made  to  Isabella.” 

Isabella,  however,  was  not  yet  beaten.  The  resource  of  intrigue 
remained.  Playing  on  the  jealousies  subsisting  between  Espartero 
and  O’Donnell,  she  quickly  got  rid  of  the  former.  The  latter 
obliged  her  by  making  a  counter-Revolution,  which  practically  re¬ 
established  absolute  government,  in  1856;  and  then  she  played 
a  characteristic  trick  on  him,  inducing  him  to  make  his  exit  in  a 
huff  in  consequence  of  the  reappearance  at  Court  of  Narvaez — the 
dandy  of  blood  and  iron,  being  destined  this  time  to  triumph  in 
the  character  of  dandy. 

It  was  at  a  ball  given  to  celebrate  her  birthday.  She  was  very 
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fond  of  dancing,  and  she  preferred  partners  who  danced  well 
Narvaez  was  a  dapper  little  man,  who  still  danced  admirably  in 
spite  of  his  advancing  years  ;  and  O’Donnell  was  a  clumsy  giant  who 
danced  abominably.  It  seemed  to  O’Donnell  that  he  was  entitled, in 
virtue  of  his  political  position,  to  be  the  Queen’s  partner  for  the 
first  dance,  even  though  he  could  only  drag  her  through  it. 
Isabella,  who  did  not  want  to  be  dragged  through  the  dance, 
but  to  enjoy  it,  gave  her  arm  to  Narvaez  instead.  O’Donnell, 
being  wounded  in  his  vanity,  went  home  and  wrote  out  his 
resignation.  Isabella  accepted  it,  and  Narvaez  reigned  in  his 
stead. 

Or,  rather,  Isabella  reigned,  making  use  thenceforward  of 
Narvaez  and  O’Donnell  alternately,  enjoying  the  taste  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  pow'er  w'hich  the  counter-Revolution  had  placed  in  her  hands, 
pitting  the  one  man  against  the  other  so  capriciously  that,  though 
they  both  kept  order  and  gave  Spain  a  comparatively  tranquil 
time,  neither  of  them  was  able  to  establish  a  really  stable  and 
efficient  Administration.  With  the  result  that  trouble  was  all 
the  time  brewing  :  trouble  which  was  to  come  to  a  head  when 
they  were  out  of  the  way,  and  weaker  successors  tried  to  govern 
by  methods  still  more  high-handed  than  theirs.  For,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  new'  ideas  had  gained  currency,  new  men  had  come  to  the 
front,  and  new  parties  had  been  consolidated. 

Within  the  Palace  there  had  come  to  the  front  a  new  favourite, 
who  aspired  to  be  something  more  than  a  favourite,  and  to  take 
an  actual  part  in  the  government  of  the  country  :  one  Carlos 
Marfori,  the  son  of  an  Italian  cook,  who,  after  beginning  life  as 
a  strolling-player,  obtained  a  subordinate  post  in  the  Civil  Service, 
and  was  promoted  to  be  Governor  of  Madrid  and  Chief  of  the 
Royal  Household ;  an  upstart  with  a  fine  theatrical  sw'agger  who 
took  his  place  in  the  Royal  carriage  with  such  an  air  that  anyone 
w'ho  did  not  know  would  have  supposed  that  he  was  the  King,  and 
that  dapper  little  Don  Francisco  was  his  deferential  gentleman-in- 
w'aiting.  The  majesty  of  his  mien  and  the  ostentation  of  his 
appearance,  in  such  striking  contrast  with  the  absurdity  of  his 
origin,  brought  the  Court  scandals  home  even  to  those  who  were 
most  willing  to  ignore  them.  When  Isabella  danced  with  him, 
she  was  rather  obviously  dancing  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano  ;  a 
volcano  whose  preliminary  rumblings  began  to  be  audible  in  the 
’sixties. 

They  were  rumblings  which  proceeded  at  once  from  the  army 
and  the  civil  population.  Espartero  was,  indeed,  too  old  to  count 
any  longer  as  a  possible  leader  of  military  revolt ;  but  his  mantle, 
together  w'ith  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit,  had  fallen  upon 
General  Prim — another  self-made  man,  more  effectively  made 
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than  Espartero — the  son  of  a  Catalonian  butcher.  He  had  been 
out  of  the  way  during  the  troubles  of  1854— attached  to  the  stalf 
of  Omar  Pacha’s  army  in  the  East ;  and  O’Donnell  had  since  kept 
him  out  of  the  way  by  employing  him  in  Morocco  and  in  Mexico ; 
but  he  was  now  home  again,  and  accepted  as  “the  sword”  of  the 
Progressive  party — a  sharper  and  more  trusty  and  resolute  sword 
than  Espartero  had  ever  been.  He  was  to  be  the  sword,  not  only 
of  the  old  Progressives,  but  also  of  the  new  Democrats,  who  hung 
on  the  words  of  Don  Emilio  Castelar,  orator  and  journalist,  the 
son  of  a  Cadiz  tradesman,  and  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of 
History  at  the  University  of  Madrid. 

Those  Democrats  had  never  counted  in  Spanish  politics  before. 
They  had  been  too  few  in  numbers  and  too  vague  in  their  ideals. 
Their  numbers,  however,  were  increasing,  and  Castelar  had 
defined  their  ideals  in  a  so-called  Formula  of  Progress — nebulous, 
indeed,  in  some  of  its  clauses,  but  precise  enough  in  others.  They 
demanded  not  merely  “Equal  Consideration  and  Respect  for  all 
Manifestations  of  the  Human  Spirit,”  which  might  mean  any¬ 
thing  or  nothing  according  to  the  rhetorical  exigencies  of  the 
moment.  They  also  wanted  universal  suffrage,  freedom  of  the 
Press,  trial  by  jury,  the  abolition  of  compulsory  military  service, 
i’c.— a  practical  and  concrete  body  of  doctrine  to  which  they 
attached  more  importance  than  to  a  mere  change  of  personnel  in 
Government  offices. 

Prim  and  the  Democrats  were  gradually  to  be  drawn  together ; 
and  Isabella,  in  the  meanwhile,  taking  neither  of  them  seriously, 
continued  to  dance  on  the  edge  of  the  volcano,  meaning  no  par¬ 
ticular  mischief,  and  quite  unconscious  of  the  mischief  that  she 
was  doing  :  a  spoiled  child  who  had  grown  into  a  silly  woman, 
and  desired  nothing  except  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  herself  in  her 
own  way — to  be  embraced  by  her  favourite  lover,  and  then  to 
receive  absolution  from  her  favourite  priest.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  these  were  elementary  human  rights,  and  that  the  Queen  of 
Spain  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  whom  they  should  be 
denied.  She  could  boast  that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  himself  did 
not  deny  them  to  her,  since  he  sent  her,  one  Epiphany,  a  Mystic 
Rose,  blessed  with  his  own  hands  ;  a  distinction  reserved  for 
ladies  of  exalted  rank  whom  his  Holiness  desired  to  signalise  as 
“patterns  of  all  feminine  virtues.”  Why,  then,  should  Spain 
cry  out  against  feminine  courses  of  which  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
approved  ? 

Nor  would  Spain  have  exclaimed  very  vehemently  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  dissolute  Court  if  there  had  been  nothing  else  to 
complain  of.  Isabella’s  subjects  were  prepared  to  pardon  her  a 
good  deal  because  she  was  muy  Fjspagnola — because  she  preferred 
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Spanish  mantillas  to  French  bonnets,  and  threw  money  to  beggars 
in  handfuls,  without  looking  to  see  whether  it  was  copper,  or 
silver,  or  gold  that  she  was  distributing.  But  there  were  various 
things  to  which  everybody  except  the  Ministers,  the  courtiers,  and 
the  lovers  did  object  :  the  constant  interference  of  priests  and 
lovers  with  public  affairs ;  the  mess  of  maladministration ;  the 
obvious  imminence  of  national  bankruptcy  and  the  imposition  of 
un[X)pular  taxes  to  stave  off  the  day  of  crises.  So  that  the  idea 
gained  ground  that  it  was  time,  as  some  said,  to  “remove  tradi¬ 
tional  obstacles,”  and,  as  others  put  it,  more  brutally,  to  “pitch 
the  throne  out  of  the  window  ” ;  and  it  came  to  be  understood 
that  Prim  would  undertake  the  task. 

It  was  so  clearly  understood  that  this  would  happen  that  The 
Times  sent  Gallenga  to  Madrid  to  see  it  happen ;  and  Gallenga 
called  on  Prim  and  besought  him  to  give  him  what  he  would 
probably  have  called  “  the  tip  ” — a  thing  which  Prim ,  who  desired 
“a  good  Press,”  considerately  did,  when  he  was  walking  in  the 
Calle  Alcala  on  New’  Year’s  Eve.  Prim’s  phaeton  then  drove  by ; 
and  Prim  pulled  it  up  with  a  jerk ,  in  order  that  he  might  speak 
to  the  journalist.  “We  are  going  shooting,”  he  said  in  Spanish; 
while  his  aide-de-camp,  Milans  del  Bosch,  leaned  down  and 
whispered  in  English  : 

“Look  out  for  squalls;  the  day  has  come.” 

And  then  Gallenga  understood  that  the  so-called  shooting-party 
was  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  pronunciarniento. 

The  first  pronunciarniento,  however,  missed  fire.  Information 
had  leaked  out  and  precautions  had  been  taken.  Instead  of 
marching  on  Madrid,  Prim  had  to  march  for  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  admitting  that  he  was  beaten,  but  vowing  that  he  would 
return  and  try  again.  O’Donnell,  w’ho  was  in  office  at  the  time, 
made  light  of  the  incident ,  and  took  no  stern  measures ;  |)0ssibly 
because,  remembering  his  own  performance  at  Vicalvaro,  he  was 
reluctant  to  figure  in  the  character  of  Satan  rebuking  sin.  A 
iwpular  rising  in  Madrid  in  the  following  June  w’as  put  down 
much  more  bloodily,  though  not  bloodily  enough  to  please  the 
Palace;  for  a  message  came  to  O’Donnell  to  the  effect  that  the 
Queen  desired  all  the  prisoners  without  exception  to  be  shot, 
without  other  proof  of  guilt  than  the  establishment  of  their 
identity. 

One  may  ho|')e  that  the  message  did  not  really  come  from  her, 
but  emanated  from  the  favourite  with  whom  she  sinned,  nr  the 
priest  who  was  accustomed  to  absolve  her  for  her  sins.  That  is 
on  the  whole,  more  likely  than  that  she  had  passed  through  terror 
to  hysteria ,  and  through  hysteria  to  a  cruelty  which  even  soldiers 
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reproved.  O’Donnell,  however,  accepted  the  message  as  hers, 
and  made  a  reply  of  memorable  bitterness  : — 

“  Does  not  the  lady  understand  that,  if  we  were  to  shoot  all  the  prisoners 
taken  in  arms  against  her,  the  blood  would  rise  until  it  drowned  her  even 
in  her  boudoir?  ” 

A  retort  which  rankled,  and  presently  led  to  such  strained 
relations  that  O’Donnell  stalked  out  of  the  Palace,  vowing  that 
he  would  never  set  foot  in  it  again ;  while  Isabella  pursued  him 
with  her  resentment  even  beyond  the  grave,  and  when  he  died,  a 
disappointed  man,  refused  to  let  her  carriage  follow  the  funeral. 

Meanwhile  Narvaez  once  more  took  office,  with  Gonzalez  Bravo 
as  second  in  command,  and  the  regime  of  repression  was 
intensified.  The  Press  was  gagged,  and  Prim’s  second  attempt 
to  raise  the  country  was  checked  by  a  sufficient  fusillade,  while 
inconvenient  leaders  of  opinion  were  banished  to  provincial  places. 
Narvaez,  however,  was  getting  an  old  man  ;  and  he  died,  soon  after 
O’Donnell,  in  April,  1868.  The  last  words  which  he  stammered 
out  on  his  death-bed,  after  explaining  that  he  had  no  enemies 

I  whom  he  need  forgive,  were  : — Esto  secabo — It  is  finished.”  He 

I I  meant  that,  though  he  had  not  lived  to  go  down  with  the  ship, 
the  ship  would  go  down  with  him  because  he  left  no  successor  to 
whom  he  could  confidently  bequeath  the  task  of  saving  it.  All 
the  soldiers  who  counted  for  anything  had  been  alienated ;  not 
Prim  only,  but  also  the  generals  who  had  hustled  Prim  into 
Portugal  and  retaken  the  barracks  which  the  Madrid  mutineers 
had  seized — Dulce,  and  Serrano,  and  Zabala,  and  Cordova,  and 
others  of  about  equal  mark.  Between  Absolutism  and  Anarchy 
— between  Isabella  and  expulsion — there  stood  only  Narvaez’s 
inadequate  henchman,  Gonzalez  Bravo,  the  comic  journalist. 

He  did  his  best,  not  lacking  what  some  called  effrontery  and 
others  nerve,  to  show’  that  the  civilian’s  little  finger  was  thicker 
than  the  soldier’s  loins,  and  to  chastise  wdth  scorpions  those  whom 
Narvaez  had  only  chastised  with  whips.  When  Don  Enriquez, 
the  King’s  brother,  protested  against  the  rule  of  tyranny,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  commission  in  the  army  and  of  his  rank  as  an 
Infant  of  Spain.  When  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  Serrano 
and  certain  other  generals  were  conspiring  to  give  Isabella’s 
throne  to  her  brother-in-law' ,  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  they  were 
arrested  and  despatched,  some  of  them  to  the  Canaries,  and  others 
to  the  Balearic  Islands ;  while  Montpensier  himself  was  deported 
to  Portugal.  But  all  in  vain;  for  Prim  was  in  London,  holding 
the  threads  of  several  conspiracies  in  his  hands,  preparing  to  act 
on  behalf  of  all  the  conspirators — fomenting  revolution  with  the 
money  which  the  Due  de  Montpensier  had  provided. 
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His  task  was  the  diplomatic  one  of  finding  a  formula  which  all 
the  revolutionists  could  accept ;  and  his  formula  was,  in  effect,  the 
favourite  phrase  of  old  Espartero  ;  that  the  will  of  the  nation 
must  be  carried  out.  They  would  have  their  Revolution  first- 
that  is  to  say,  they  would  pitch  the  throne  out  of  the  window,  and 
then  they  would  be  guided  by  circumstances — summoning  the 
Cortes,  and  letting  the  Cortes  decide.  That  was  the  modus 
rivendi — a  dangerous  postponement,  according  to  some  critics,  of 
an  inevitable  day  of  reckoning,  but  probably  the  chief  condition 
precedent  of  any  effective  revolution  whatsoever.  It  not  only 
brought  the  Democrats  and  the  various  groups  of  Progressives 
together ;  it  also  brought  together  the  men  who  controlled  the 
money  and  the  men  w-ho  controlled  the  guns. 

The  Due  de  Montpensier  “put  up”  the  money;  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  him  that  he  haggled  over  the  amount.  Prim  took 
the  money  and  distributed  it  judiciously.  He  is  said  to  have 
assured  Napoleon  III.,  on  w'hose  benevolent  attitude  a  good  deal 
depended,  that  he  was  not  proposing  to  dethrone  Isabella  on 
Montpensier’s  behalf ;  and  he  may  w-ell  have  considered  that  his 
formula,  stipulating  that  the  nation  itself  should  determine  its 
own  destinies,  covered  the  ground,  and  would  suffice  to  dispel 
charges  of  bad  faith,  whatever  happened.  He  may  also  have 
felt  certain  that  the  nation,  freely  consulted,  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  Montpensier,  whom  it  despised  as  a  money-grubber, 
and  had  contemptuously  nicknamed  “the  orange  merchant,” 
because  of  his  habit  of  selling  the  vegetables  grow-n  on  his  estates 
near  Seville.  At  all  events,  he  committed  himself  to  as  little  as 
possible  beyond  the  proposition  that  there  should  be  a  fair  field 
and  no  favour  for  the  advocates  of  all  solutions  of  the  problem. 

Gonzalez  Bravo  was  aware  of  Prim’s  plots,  and  had  a  spy  in 
his  house,  studying  the  contents  of  his  waste-paper  basket.  Prim 
caught  the  spy  in  the  act,  but,  instead  of  kicking  him  into  the 
street,  keep  silence,  and  filled  the  waste-paper  basket  with  mis¬ 
leading  information.  Consequently,  when  the  hour  came,  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  away  in  disguise  from  Southampton  to 
Gibraltar,  and  thence  to  Cadiz,  where  he  joined  Admiral  Topete 
in  the  nick  of  time,  that  Admiral  having  been  moved  to  action  by 
Gonzalez  Bravo’s  proposal  to  adjust  the  balance  of  a  disgraceful 
budget  by  cutting  down  the  expenses  of  the  fleet. 

The  Admiral,  in  so  far  as  he  was  a  politician  at  all,  was 
Serrano’s  man  ;  and  Serrano,  as  w-e  have  seen,  was  Montpensier’s 
man.  A  ship  had  been  despatched  by  the  Admiral  to  fetch 
Serrano  from  the  Canaries.  The  chief  command  was  intended  for 
Serrano,  and  a  pronunciamiento  had  been  drafted  in  Montpensier  s 
interest ;  while  the  Admiral  proposed  to  wait  for  Serrano  before 
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acting.  That  was  the  moment  at  which  Prim’s  power  was  put  to 
the  test.  He  had  no  wish,  he  said,  to  deprive  Serrano  of  the  chief 
command — he  knew  Serrano  too  well  to  be  afraid  of  being  over¬ 
shadowed  by  him ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  “pronounce”  at  once, 
and  with  a  very  different  kind  of  manifesto  :  one  which  should 
make  it  clear  that  Kadical  Kevolution  was  intended,  and  that 
the  sovereign  people  would  have  a  free  hand  in  deciding  what 
the  ultimate  issue  of  that  Kevolution  should  be. 

So  the  manifesto  was  rewritten ;  and  Topeto  flew  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  flag,  and  sailed  into  Cadiz  harbour  without  waiting  for 
Serrano.  “Death  to  the  Bourbons!”  and  “Long  live  General 
Prim  1  ”  were  the  shouts  that  greeted  them.  Cadiz  w^as  won  ;  and 
Seville  followed  the  example  of  Cadiz ;  and  Malaga  and  Granada 
echoed  the  voice  of  Seville.  The  Revolution  ran  through  Anda¬ 
lusia  like  a  prairie  fire ;  and  Isabella,  who  had  gone  to  San 
Sebastian  for  the  sea-bathing,  learnt  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
that  her  kingdom  was  indeed  a  house  of  cards,  and  was  collapsing. 

It  was,  as  the  fitness  of  things  required,  in  a  ballroom  that 
she  received  her  intimation  that  she  had  danced  away  her 
throne.  In  place  of  a  miraculous  writing  on  the  wall,  there  were 
sensational  rumours,  first  questioned,  but  quickly  confirmed  :  the 
rumour  that  Napoleon  III.,  who  had  promised  a  visit  of  ceremony, 
had  heard  news  which  decided  him  to  stay  on  his  own  side  of  the 
frontier ;  that  the  fleet  was  in  revolt ;  that  Cadiz  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  Provisional  Government ;  that  Prim  and  Serrano  were 
leading  the  insurgents.  Her  husband  and  her  lover,  her  Prime 
Minister  and  her  confessor,  were  all  with  her  at  the  time. 

Her  redeeming  courage  prompted  her,  as  usual,  to  the  daring 
course.  Whether  because  of  her  experience,  or  in  spite  of  it,  she 
still  believed  Jhat  she  could  work  miracles  by  the  magnetism  of 
her  presence.  There  was  a  ship  of  war  at  anchor  in  the  port. 
She  would  go  on  board  at  once  and  sail  for  Cadiz,  convinced  that 
she  had  only  to  coax — or  perhaps  to  scold — in  order  to  conquer. 
But  that  could  not  be.  Before  Isabella  could  give  her  orders,  the 
commanders  of  the  ships  had  given  theirs ;  and  the  last  remnant 
of  her  navy  had  weighed  anchor  and  steamed  away  to  join  Topete 
—loyal  to  the  service,  but  disloyal  to  the  Queen.  Only  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  engineers  privileged  to  act  as  her  bodyguard,  together 
with  a  handful  of  halberdiers,  remained  incorruptibly  true  to 
their  allegiance ;  and  they  only  constituted  an  escort ,  not  a 
fighting  force. 

Gonzalez  Bravo’s  dictatorship  had  lasted  for  five  months ;  and 
it  was  obvious  that  it  could  last  no  longer.  He  had  disproved  the 
sapient  saying  that  “  anyone  can  govern  in  a  state  of  siege  ” ; 
and  we  must  not  call  him  a  coward  for  resigning  his  office  at  the 
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hour  when  the  storm  burst — he  was  merely  a  sensible  man  who 
sadly  recognised  the  facts  that  were  under  his  nose.  It  had  been 
proved  to  demonstration  that  the  soldiers  would  not  obey  a 
journalist ;  but  there  remained  just  a  shadow  of  a  chance  that 
they  would  still  obey  a  general.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of 
them  did  obey  some  of  the  generals  for  a  little  while,  though  not 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  bring  about  a  serious  civil  war. 

Nor  must  w'e  call  Gonzalez  Bravo  a  coward  because  he  dis¬ 
appeared  over  the  French  frontier  without  waiting  for  the  end. 
He  knew  his  own  unpopularity,  and  recognised  himself  at  last 
as  an  obstacle  which  it  was  necessary  to  remove  if  Isabella’s  lew 
remaining  chances  were  not  to  be  compromised.  If  Isabella 
turned  her  back  on  him,  and  put  a  general  in  the  journalist’s 
place,  a  military  dictatorship  might  even  yet  save  the  situation. 
So  General  Concha  took  Gonzalez  Bravo’s  portfolio  from  him, 
and  hurried  off  to  Madrid,  where  there  had  been  no  trouble  as 
yet.  He  nearly  made  trouble  by  announcing  the  postponement 
of  the  drawing  of  a  lottery — an  event  which  seems  to  have  excited 
the  capital  far  more  than  Topete’s  pronunciamiento ;  but  he  also 
hastily  mustered  an  army  of  about  10,000  men  under  Novaliches, 
and  put  it  in  the  field. 

Isabella,  intrepid  as  ever,  declared  that  she  too,  since  she  could 
not  get  to  Cadiz,  would  go  to  Madrid ;  but  both  Concha  and  her 
attendants  at  San  Sebastian  strained  every  nerve  and  framed 
every  possible  excuse  to  keep  her  at  San  Sebastian.  The  train 
service,  they  said,  w'as  interrupted ;  the  route  was  unsafe  without 
a  larger  escort  than  could  be  provided.  She  replied  that  she  dis¬ 
believed  them;  and  then  the  dots  had  to  be  put  on  the  “i’s.” 
If  her  Majesty  insisted  upon  coming.  Concha  telegraphed,  then 
she  must  come — but  she  must  come  alone,  or  accompanied  only 
by  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias.  If  Marfori,  that  son  of  a  cook, 
came  with  her,  he  wwild  not  be  answerable  for  the  consequences. 
The  sight  of  Marfori  was  the  one  thing  certain  to  inflame  the 
Madrilenos  to  fury ;  and  she  must  choose  between  Marfori  and 
her  throne.  She  turned  for  advice  to  Napoleon  III.,  and  he 
advised  her  to  the  same  effect.  If  she  sent  Marfori  packing  she 
might  perhaps  still  reign ;  but  otherwise  the  end  was  imminent. 

It  is  commonly  said  that,  absorbed  by  her  passion  for  romance, 
she  cast  her  choice  for  Marfori,  who  boasted  until  his  dying  day 
that  a  throne  had  been  sacrificed  for  his  sake.  The  truth  would 
seem  to  be  that  she  did  not  choose  at  all,  but  wept,  and  stamped, 
and  stormed,  until  the  news  reached  her  which  left  her  no  choice 
at  all.  For  events  were  moving  fast. 

It  was  on  September  8th  that  Topete  sent  the  Buenaventura 
to  the  Canaries  to  pick  up  Serrano  and  the  other  exiled  generals ; 
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but  neither  Isabella  nor  Gonzalez  Bravo  had  known  anything 
about  that.  It  was  on  the  night  of  September  16th  that  Prim 
came  on  board  Topete’s  flagship ;  on  the  afternoon  of  September 
18th  that  Topete  and  Prim  “pronounced”;  in  the  evening  of 
September  19th  that  Serrano  and  Dulce  and  the  others  joined 
them  at  Cadiz ;  on  the  morning  of  September  20th  that  Seville 
gave  its  adherence  to  the  Cadiz  programme.  On  the  23rd,  24th, 
•25th,  and  26th  Prim  was  engaged  in  rallying  Malaga,  Grenada, 
Almeria,  and  Cartagena  respectively ;  while  Serrano  left  Cordova 
on  the  24th  to  march  on  Madrid,  and  was  ready,  on  the  27th, 
to  fight  for  the  Bridge  of  Alcolea.  On  the  28th  he  fought  for  it. 

That  was  the  one  battle,  worthy  to  be  called  a  battle,  of  this 
brief  one-sided  civil  war ;  and  chivalry  alternated  with  savagery 
in  the  conduct  of  it  in  characteristic  Spanish  style.  Serrano 
began  by  sending  out  two  messengers  of  peace  to  propose 
fraternisation.  One  of  them  was  seized  and  shot  as  a  spy,  while 
the  other  very  nearly  succeeded  in  arranging  an  armistice.  Some 
of  the  loyalist  troops  permitted  themselves  to  be  entangled  in  a 
compromising  position  on  the  strength  of  their  expectation  that 
the  issue  would  be  settled  by  friendly  agreement.  When  the 
arrangements  provisionally  entered  into  by  one  of  the  generals 
were  repudiated  by  his  superior,  Serrano  delicately  permitted  his 
opponents  to  withdraw  from  the  entanglement  before  he  opened 
fire.  No  duellist,  charged  only  with  the  protection  of  his  own 
life  and  honour,  could  have  been  more  punctilious. 

Then  the  action  began,  and  became  general.  It  raged  all  day, 
with  no  inconsiderable  slaughter — the  casualties  numbering  about 
eight  hundred  on  each  side,  and  Novaliches  himself  being  dan¬ 
gerously  wounded.  His  fall  set  his  own  men  shouting,  “Viva 
Serrano !  ”  and  his  army  melted  away  in  the  twilight — the 
majority  of  them  lightly  changing  sides — leaving  the  passage  clear 
and  the  road  to  Madrid  open.  The  other  tactical  details  are 
neither  interesting  nor  important ;  and  the  real  hero  of  the  day 
would  seem  to  have  been  neither  Serrano  nor  Novaliches,  but  a 
certain  non-combatant  from  Yorkshire — John  Koutledge,  survey¬ 
ing  engineer  of  the  Andalusian  railway  line. 

He  was  stationed  at  Cordova  at  the  time,  and  he  called  for 
an  engine,  and  ran  it  down  to  Alcolea,  to  see,  as  he  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  said,  “the  fun.”  What  he  saw  was  furious  strife,  with 
no  adequate  ambulance  service  to  help  the  wounded  ;  so  it  seemed 
to  him  that  a  man  of  his  inches — he  was  a  true  Yorkshire  giant, 
more  than  six  feet  in  height — could  not  do  less  than  bear  a  hand, 
pick  up  the  wounded,  and  carry  them  on  his  broad  shoulders  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Bullets  were  flying  about,  and  bullets  are  no 
respecters  of  non-combatants  ;  but  w'hat  of  that?  John  Routledge 
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had  his  job,  and  he  would  do  it.  All  day  long,  while  the  men  in 
uniform  were  potting  at  each  other,  his  stalwart  figure  was  seen 
stalking  about  between  their  volleys,  clearing  up  the  mess,  as  it 
were — carrying  away  the  victims  whom  they  bowled  over. 

Serrano  saw  him;  for  he,  whatever  his  weaknesses,  was  no 
general  who  led  his  army  from  the  rear.  Again  and  again,  glit¬ 
tering  with  gold  lace  and  Stars  and  Orders,  he  met  the  civilian, 
in  his  sober  w’orkaday  suit,  discharging  his  self-appointed  task 
under  heavy  fire,  and  so  absorbed  in  it  that  the  chance  of  a 
bullet  coming  his  own  way  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  him.  Acting 
on  a  true  impulse,  he  took  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  Isabella 
the  Catholic  from  his  own  breast,  and — still  under  fire — pinned  it 
to  John  Routledge’s  jacket ;  and  John  Routledge  went  on  with 
his  good  w'ork  as  before.  He  was  so  modest,  it  is  said,  that  as 
soon  as  he  was  alone  and  unobserved,  he  removed  the  decoration 
from  his  jacket  and  stuffed  it  into  his  pocket,  thinking  of  himself 
as  a  plain  man  whom  gauds  did  not  become.  Then  he  went  home, 
and  said  nothing  of  w  hat  had  happened ;  and  if  a  brother-engineer 
had  not  told  the  story  to  a  newspaper  correspondent,  the  world 
would  never  have  known  of  it. 

Meanwhile  Serrano  was  resuming  his  march  on  Madrid,  where 
as  yet  there  had  been  no  disloyal  demonstration.  There  were 
still  enough  soldiers  there  to  make  tumult  perilous ;  and  though 
riots  were  apprehended,  no  riot  had  as  yet  occurred.  But  then 
came,  first  the  vague  report,  and  then  the  authentic  bulletin,  of 
Serrano’s  victory ;  and  we  may  take  our  description  of  the  scenes 
which  next  ensued  from  the  pages  of  Gallenga,  who  witnessed 
them  :  — 


‘  A  movement  in  obedience  to  some  invisible  impulse  urged  the  multitude, 
eager  for  news,  towards  the  Gubernacion,  where  the  Home  Office  and  the 
police  had  their  residence.  The  great  gate  was  wide  open,  but  strongly 
guarded  by  the  police,  with  infantry  troops  and  cannon.  The  windows 
of  the  ground-floor  were  protected  by  heavy  iron  bars;  and  behind  these, 
as  well  as  at  the  windows  of  the  flrst-floor  above,  w'ere  soldiers  with  levelled 
muskets. 

“  A  cry  arose  from  the  troops  :  ‘  Vive  la  Reina !  ’  The  answer  from  the 
people  was  :  ‘  Viva  Prim !  ’  This  last  dry  was  re-echoed  from  some  of  the 
windows.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  scene  underwent  a  general  trans¬ 
formation.  The  people  moved  forward  at  a  rush.  They  crow'ded  up  at  the 
barred  windows;  they  clustered  upon  them  like  bees;  they  clambered  up 
like  monkeys.  They  reached  the  upper  windows;  they  poured  into  the 
building;  they  w’ere  masters  of  it,  the  soldiers  everywhere  fraternising  with 
them;  and  the  officials  of  all  ranks,  dismayed,  though  unmolested,  hastened 
across  the  court,  and  sneaked  off  at  the  back  doors. 

“From  that  moment  Madrid  was  at  the  mob’s  discretion.  The  church 
bells  rang  a  merry  peal  from  the  steeples;  flags  and  festive  drapery  appeared 
at  every  window.  There  was  a  universal  shaking  of  hands,  embracing,  and 
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shedding  tears  of  joy.  Tlie  muskets  had  passed  from  the  soldiers’ 
into  the  citizens’  hands.  At  every  cafe  and  dram-shop  the  vanquished 
were  hobnobbing  over  full  bumpers  with  the  victors.  Everywhere  the  royal 
arms  the  busts,  crowns,  and  inscriptions  bearing  the  names  or  titles  of 
th§  Queen  were  torn  down,  dragged  in  the  mud,  and  trampled  under  foot. 
The  Calle  de  la  Ileina  was  instantly  transformed  into  Calle  de  Prim.  From 
the  inscription  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Princesa  the  syllables  ‘  la  ’  and  ‘  cesa  ’  were 
struck  off,  leaving  the  shop’s  name  as  ‘  Cafe  de  —  Prin — ,’  such  being  the 
vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  popular  general's  name.” 

And  then  there  was  what,  in  modern  London,  we  should  call 
“mafficking  ”  ;  and  large  bands  of  armed  men  were  seen  patrolling 
the  streets  ;  — 

“They  had  battered  down  the  doors  of  the  police  jail.  They  found  there 
one  Amable  Escalante — a  ‘  fantastic,’  as  Shakespeare  would  have  described 
him — who  had  lately  been  arrested,  no  one  well  knew  for  what  reason.  They 
hailed  him  as  a  hero  and  martyr,  took  him  to  a  military  haberdasher’s  shop, 
they  ‘  borrowed  ’  a  captain-general’s  scarf,  and  with  it  dubbed  him  a  marshal 
on  the  spot;  appointed  him  their  commander-in-chief,  and,  under  his 
guidance,  they  forced  their  way  into  the  Arsenal  and  rifled  its  stores  of 
70,000  stands  of  arms.” 

Anything  might  have  happened,  yet  nothing  actually  did 
happen,  thanks  to  a  drenching  downpour  of  rain  :  rain  which  did 
not,  indeed,  occur  soon  enough  to  postpone  the  revolution,  but 
was  happily  in  time  to  send  the  revolutionists  home  to  dry  their 
clothes  before  they  tired  of  behaving  well  and  developed  those 
mischievous  propensities  which  are  common  to  mobs  on  such 
occasions.  For  three  nights  and  two  days  the  deluge  continued 
without  cessation  ;  and  when  the  sun  reappeared  Serrano  appeared 
with  it,  and  the  rioters  had  no  further  chance  of  getting  out  of 
hand. 

So  rapid  was  the  transformation  effected  while  Isabella  stayed 
on  at  San  Sebastian,  distracted  by  conflicting  impulses,  eager  to 
do  something  desperate,  but  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

There  were  counsellors  who  whispered  that,  though  she  could 
no  longer  save  herself,  it  was  still  open  to  her  to  save  the  dynasty. 
Serrano  said  afterwards  that  if  at  this  eleventh  hour  she  had 
abdicated  in  favour  of  her  son,  he  would  himself  have  proclaimed 
Alfonso  XII.  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  either  that  his 
recollection  of  his  intention  was  correct,  or  that  his  friend  Prim 
would  have  suffered  him  to  carry  them  out  if  he  had  entertained 
them  ;  the  two  men  were  friends  of  the  sort  who,  when  they  are 
reconciled,  shake  hands  and  become  deadly  enemies.  It  was  cur¬ 
rently  said,  at  the  very  time  of  their  reconciliation,  that  if  Prim 
did  not  make  haste  and  kill  Serrano,  then  Serrano  would  kill 
Prim.  Moreover,  Serrano  was,  as  we  have  seen,  committed  to 
the  Due  de  Montpensier ;  and  Montpensier  had  not  put  up  the 
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money  for  the  Eevolution  for  the  purpose  of  crowning  anyone 
except  himself. 

The  speculation  is  idle,  however  ;  for  Isabella  was  in  no  mood  to 
meet  Serrano  or  anyone  else  half-way.  In  the  course  of  a  single 
telegram  to  Concha  she  described  him  and  his  men  as 
“brigands,”  “thieves,”  and  “assassins”;  while  a  telegram  which 
she  received  seemed  to  indicate  that  there  were  still  grounds, 
however  faint,  for  hope.  General  Calonge  had  taken  Santander 
for  her — no  very  difficult  task,  seeing  that  the  place  was  onlv 
defended  by  about  three  hundred  men.  He  had  celebrated  his 
insignificant  success  by  distributing  promotions  and  crosses,  and 
promising  pensions ;  and  now  he  sent  the  message  :  “Be  firm ! 
Eesist !  Do  not  let  the  Queen  dejiart !  I  am  coming  with  three 
battalions.”  Isabella  resolved  to  stay. 

But  Calonge,  though  he  started  for  San  Sebastian,  never  got 
there.  His  three  battalions  deserted  him  on  the  road ;  and  there 
w'ere  hostile  demonstrations  in  San  Sebastian  itself.  In  face  of 
these  facts,  and  of  the  urgent  counsel  of  the  military  governor 
of  the  place,  Isabella  at  last  made  up  her  mind  to  enter  the  train 
w’hich  had  long  stood  in  the  station  w  aiting  for  her.  Her  husband 
stepped  into  the  carriage  after  her  with  the  neat  precision  of  a 
mechanical  doll,  followed  by  her  lover — that  son  of  a  cook  who 
had  learnt  to  swagger  on  the  boards  of  provincial  theatres,  and 
now  made  his  exit  in  the  noble  style  of  the  villain  of  melodrama 
wffio  exclaims  :  “Once  aboard  the  lugger  and  the  girl  is  mine  !  ” 

He  had  the  fullest  right — we  must  not  grudge  it  to  him — to  the 
magnificent  air  w'ith  wffiich  he  thus  strutted  off  the  stage. 
Isabella’s  Court  during  those  last  years  had  been  uncommonly 
like  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolstein ;  and  he,  on 
his  part,  had  sustained  a  role  uncommonly  like  that  of  General 
Bourn.  The  resemblance  had  been  so  striking,  and  had  attracted 
so  much  attention,  that  Gonzalez  Bravo,  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  censorship,  after  suppressing  a  comic  paper  for  indirectly 
reflecting  on  Isabella’s  personal  ap^iearance  by  remarking  that  it 
preferred  thin  women  to  fat  ones,  had  forbidden  the  performance 
of  La  Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein  at  Madrid.  But  the  per¬ 
formance  had  not  ceased  at  the  Court  because  it  was  prohibited 
at  the  theatre  ;  and  the  original  General  Bourn  now’  made  his  exit, 
carrying  off  the  prize.  A  kingdom  had  been  sacrificed  for  his 
sake ;  and  presently  a  husband  w’as  to  be  sacrificed  for  it  also. 

The  departure,  it  is  true,  lacked  some  of  the  elements  of 
splendour ;  from  the  strictly  spectacular  point  of  view  it  might 
even  be  described  as  shabby.  If  Marfori  had  had  time  to  dress 
the  part,  Isabella  had  not.  What  with  her  tears  and  her  lack  of 
sleep,  she  had  red  eyes  and  a  swollen  face.  Owing  to  her  hurry 
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she  bad  been  unable  to  bnd  her  gloves.  Her  hat — a  most  un¬ 
becoming  hat,  it  is  stated — was  tilted  on  one  side ;  and  there  was 
an  indehnable  awkwardness  in  the  bulge  oi  her  crinoline.  Her 
appearance  was  not  altogether  that  of  a  woman  who  went  to  her 
happiness,  counting  the  world  well  lost  for  love.  Her  predominant 
emotions  at  the  moment  were  doubtless  those  of  anger  and 
disgust.  Though  she  had  made  her  choice,  she  was  furious  at 
having  been  called  upon  to  make  it.  Her  equanimity  was  dis¬ 
concerted  by  the  abrupt  loss  of  her  kingdom,  just  as  another 
woman’s  equanimity  might  have  been  disturbed  by  the  sudden 
loss  of  her  jewels ;  and  she  moved  towards  the  French  frontier 
with  a  sort  of  sulky  waddle. 

It  was  inelegant,  no  doubt;  but  it  made  little  difference  to 
Marfori’s  triumph.  Serenity,  he  knew,  would  return  like  the 
next  morning’s  sun,  and  in  the  meantime  he  could  reflect  proudly 
on  the  striking  contrast  between  his  fortune  and  that  of  Isabella’s 
other  lovers.  They,  one  after  the  other,  had  disappeared  in  pre¬ 
cipitate,  and  sometimes  ignominious,  fashion.  If  some  of  them, 
like  Serrano,  had  been  bowed  out  with  a  show'  of  ceremony, 
others,  like  Serrano’s  successor,  the  opera-singer,  had  been  flung 
out  like  trespassers  suspected  of  burglarious  designs.  Some  of 
them  again,  if  rumour  spoke  truly,  had  been  removed  by  poison 
administered  in  their  coffee  by  the  dark  agents  of  the  unscrupulous 
Xarv'aez ;  while  others,  like  Puig  Molto,  had  been  sent  off'  at  a 
few  minutes’  notice,  to  clear  the  air  of  scandal.  In  the  case  of 
the  strolling-player  alone  the  scandal  had  been  faced  with  brazen 
elTi'ontery  and  an  utter  scorn  of  consequence.  In  short,  in  the 
picturesque  language  of  the  calling  which  he  had  once  adorned, 
he  was  aboard  the  lugger  and  the  girl  was  his  :  carried  off;  under 
the  eyes  of  a  smilingly  complaisant  husband,  with  the  benedic¬ 
tions  of  a  docile  priest,  who  could  be  trusted  to  give  absolution  at 
the  word  of  command — the  crowd  kept  back  by  a  detachment  of 
engineers  and  a  touch  of  colour  provided  by  a  small  escort  of 
halberdiers. 

The  weak  point  of  the  scene  was  the  lack  of  popular  applause. 
The  crowd  did  not  acclaim  Marfori — the  crowd  did  not  even 
acclaim  Isabella.  On  the  contrary,  the  departure  took  place  in 
icy  silence,  San  Sebastian  giving  in  its  adhesion  to  the  Cadiz 
programme  as  soon  as  the  train  was  out  of  sight ;  and  if  the 
chilly  indifference  of  the  multitude  meant  little  to  Marfori,  it 
meant  a  great  deal  to  Isabella.  Her  position  was  like  that  of 
the  reckless  heir  to  great  estates  who  suddenly  wakes  up  to  finrl 
that  he  has  squandered  the  last  farthing  of  his  inheritance.  She 
had  clung  to  the  belief  in  her  own  popularity  wTth  subjects  who 
spoke  of  her,  in  spite  of  her  frivolity,  as  “very  Spanish  and  every 
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inch  a  Queen  ” ;  but  now  her  failure  was  patent  even  to  herself  • 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  punishment  was  heavier  than  she 
could  bear.  “  1  thought  I  had  struck  deeper  root  in  this  land  ” 
were  her  last  bitter  words  as  she  crossed  the  frontier ;  and  then 
she  passed  through  hysterics  to  complete  collapse. 

The  doctors  administered  restoratives ;  and  she,  more  or  less, 
pulled  herself  together  when  the  train  steamed  into  Biarritz,  where 
the  Brench  Eoyal  family  were  awaiting  her  on  the  platform ;  but 
that  scene,  too,  could  not  but  be  depressing,  and  was  even  more 
depressing  than  it  need  have  been.  Isabella  wept  in  the  arms  of 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  who  had  once  been  a  maid  of  honour  at 
her  Court,  and  to  whom  she  could  at  least  talk  Spanish.  The 
Prince  of  the  Asturias  and  the  Prince  Imperial  exchanged  cere¬ 
monious  courtesies  wdth  the  awkwardness  natural  to  their  tender 
years.  The  Emperor,  however,  though  he  offered  temporary  hos¬ 
pitality  in  the  old  chateau  of  Henri  IV.  at  Pan,  did  not  overstep 
the  border-line  which  separates  politeness  from  cordiality ;  and 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  would.  To  have  done  so 
would  have  been  to  seem  to  show  sympathy  with  the  triumph 
of  the  strolling-player  who  stood  proudly  by,  like  a  peacock 
spreading  out  its  tail ;  and  that  was  too  much  to  ask  from  any 
Emperor,  however  fresh  he  might  be  to  the  Imperial  purple. 

So  the  clumsy  greetings  were  brought  to  an  end  as  soon  as 
decency  allowed ;  and  Isabella  resumed  her  journey  to  the  resi¬ 
dence  assigned  to  her.  A  letter  printed  in  the  French  newspaper 
La  Gironde  shows  us  what  the  majority  of  the  spectators  of  her 
discomfiture  said  and  thought : — 

“The  dethroiiod  Queen”  (we  read)  “is  bitter  and  sarcastic  when  she 
speaks  of  the  isolation  to  which  she  has  been  abandoned.  The  Steward 
]\Iarfori,  who  makes  an  amazingly  arrogant  display  of  himself  in  the  streets, 
is  his  royal  mistress’s  sole  confidant.  The  good  and  credulous  Guipuzcoans, 
who  used  to  regard  the  Chroniques  Scaiidaleuses  of  the  Palace  as  malicious 
calumnies  launched  by  revolutionary  hatred,  avert  their  gaze  with  contempt 
from  the  melancholy  spectacle  which  they  now  witness,  and  to  which  Father 
Claret  affords  the  consecration  of  his  presence.” 

That  was  in  September ;  and  it  was  no  longer  ago  than  the 
previous  February  that  the  Pope,  moved  by  some  outburst  of 
clerical  zeal,  and  by  the  pleasure  which  Isabella  evidently  took  in 
having  priests  and  nuns  about  her,  had  s^nt  her  that  ]\Iystic 
Eose,  blessed  by  his  own  hands,  w'hich  sta^.'oed  her  as  being,  in 
Papal  opinion,  a  pattern  of  all  feminine  virtues.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  Pius  IX.  stamped  himself  at  the  same  time  as  a 
prelate  who  was  also  a  man  of  the  world,  endowed  with  a  well- 
adjusted  sense  of  proportion  and  an  admirably  keen  appreciation 
of  the  things  that  matter  from  the  clerical  pomt  of  view. 
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Isabella,  however,  was  not  so  wrapped  up  in  either  virtue  or 
Marfori  that  she  could  as  yet  bring  herself  to  accept  the  loss  of 
her  kingdom  with  Christian  resignation.  On  the  contrary,  her 
tirst  act  was  to  issue  a  violent  manifesto  :  — 

“At  tlio  nioiiieiit  when  I  plant  my  feet  on  foreign  soil,  with  my  eyes  still 
turned  towards  my  native  land  and  that  of  my  children,  I  hasten  to  formulate 
before  God  and  men  a  solemn  and  explicit  protest  that  the  force  which  compels 
lye  to  leave  my  country  does  not  affect  the  integrity  of  my  right  to  rule 
over  it.  That  right  remains  undiminished  and  uncompromised.  It  is  not 
in  any  way  affected  by  the  acts  of  the  revolutionary  government,  and  is  still 
less  impaired  by  the  resolutions  of  assemblies  brought  together  under  the 
intlueneo  of  demagogic  frenzy,  and  acting  under  the  pressure  which  over¬ 
bears  the  wills  and  consciences  of  my  people." 

It  was  her  way  of  announcing  her  intention  to  return  if  she 
could ;  but  that  was  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  were  dealing  with  in  a  popular  song  :  — 

"Los  reyes  que  salon  a  Balazos 
Acaro  volveran  : 

I’ero  aqucllos  que  salon  a  escobazos 
Esos  no  volveran.” 

\N'hich  meant  that  rulers  expelled  by  the  sword  might  some¬ 
times  tight  their  way  back,  but  rulers  driven  out  with  blows  from 
bioomsticks  were  certain  never  to  return. 

Francis  Gribbli:. 


3  o  2 


IN  THE  FOKEST. 


Deep  in  the  forest,  where  a  glade 
Holds  the  glad  hum  of  afternoon, 

And  gives  a  chequered  maze  of  shade 
After  the  stroke  and  heavy  swoon 
Pan  lays  upon  the  world  is  done. 

And  all  the  creatures  sleep  and  dream 
Of  hiving  business  in  the  sun — 

There  the  man-beast  of  darting  eye 
And  mottled  pelt  lies  half  agleam 
And  half  beshadowed,  spiring  high 
His  titful  music  of  the  reed. 

Wailing  lifts  and  moaning  falls, 

Far  and  sudden  intervals. 

With  many  a  quavering  long-held  note, 
Such  as  may  thrill  in  a  bird’s  throat 
And  cry  his  wistfulness  and  need 
Thro’  the  lone  wood.  0  lithe  and  line 
And  supple  body,  man  and  goat ! 

Part  rutting  beast  and  part  divine. 

And  all  a  youth  in  bud  who  feels 
Unwonted  blood  like  stinging  wine 
Now  throb  in  his  veins,  now  drug  his  heels. 
And  beckon  to  lie,  and  stretch,  and  turn. 
And  feel  the  faint,  the  itch,  the  burn 
Of  what  he  knows  not,  only  this. 

The  passion  beats,  the  languor  steals, 

And  smarting  is  sweet,  and  aching  bliss. 

Even  as  the  dreamer,  his  dream  is — 

The  Gods  inspire,  the  Gods  fulfil ! 

Like  moths  of  fitful  wavering  flight 
Slim  maidens  come  to  ply  their  \\  ill  : 
Dryads  or  Oreads  of  the  hill 
In  ready  vesture,  bine  and  white. 

Like  gossamer  that,  wet  with  dew. 

Shrouds  the  gorse  in  morning  light ; 

W'ith  rosy  feet  and  braided  hair 
And  girdled  bosoms,  and  that  still 
And  spacious  gait  that  maidens  wear 
When  no  man  sees  what  they  may  do ; 
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One  by  one,  in  order  due, 

Speechless,  unminstreld,  without  heed 
Or  thought  but  of  their  pastime  fair ; 

One  by  one  with  linked  hands 
And  faces  turn’d  for  each  to  read 
In  each  what  each  one  understands 
But  cannot  tell  except  by  look. 

They  stay  beside  the  glancing  brook. 

And  in  the  open  glade  they  lead 
The  lightfoot  chorus ;  and  one  stands 
Apart  and  sheds  her  bosom’s  veil 
And  weaves  alone  her  happy  dance. 
Winding  her  scarf  that  it  may  trail 
After  her  footprints.  .  .  . 

He  askance 

Keeps  on  their  play  his  wary  eye. 
Lengthening,  crouching  lest  they  catch 
Gleam  on  his  hide.  Slow  draws  his  greed 
Within  him  to  a  boiling  head ; 

His  lust  burns  till  his  tongue  is  dry — 

To  leap,  to  scatter,  then  to  snatch 
That  lone  adventurer.  Like  an  ounce. 
Prone  on  his  belly  he  keeps  watch. 

With  toes  agrip  of  earth ;  one  thin 
Tense  cord  he  makes,  rip])ling  to  [X)unce  ; 
So  from  his  heels  to  his  fierce  face 
All  beast  of  prey,  he  couches.  Then 
Doubt  takes  him,  and  he  dreams  again. 
And  rises  to  his  manhood’s  grace. 

Stealing  a-tiptoe  from  his  lair 
As  solemn  as  a  priest  new-frockt 
To  stand  among  them.  All  astare. 
Arrested  in  the  attitude 
Of  sidelong  head,  hands  interlockt, 

As  frozen  in  their  dancing  mood. 

With  straitened  arms  and  lips  apart 
They  wait  the  upshot.  He,  aware 
Of  their  still  beauty,  stands  afraid 
And  doubtful.  In  a  flash  the  wood 
Is  emptied  of  them  and  their  light. 

He  peers,  he  noses,  snuffs  the  air. 
Searches  for  sign  in  bruised  blade 
Of  grass  or  frond  of  fern — lo  there  ! 
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The  veil  abandon’d  in  her  flight, 

Like  scarf  of  cloud  or  filmy  shade 
Cast  by  thin  branches  in  the  night 
Across  the  moon.  He  falls  to  it 
And  leans  his  cheek  to  its  warm  length, 

And  rolls  and  revels  in  the  scent 
And  balm  it  holds ;  but  soon  the  fit 
Passes,  and  leaves  him  close  to  sit 
With  hands  to  shinbones  and  head  bent 
To  furry  knees,  while  all  the  strength 
And  grace  of  her  sings  in  the  glade. 

Full  of  desire  and  full  of  fears 
Lest  other  creature  need  as  he. 

He  broods  u[X)n  his  prey,  then  hears 
Some  little  rustling  in  the  brake. 

And  lifts  it  very  tenderly 
As  though  a  sleeping  child  he  bears ; 

And  swift  to  harbour  doth  betake 
Him  and  his  gossamer,  sets  it  down 
Fpon  his  leafy  couch,  and  holds 
His  breath,  as  fearful  she  should  wake; 

And  leans  to  her,  and  closer  yet 
Leans,  urging  to  her,  quick  enfolds 
Then  covers — back  he  draws  in  dread 
Of  something  holy,  and  instead 
Stoops  delicately  and  lavs  a  kiss 
Upon  the  billowing  gauzy  net. 

And  lies  beside,  and  leans  his  head 
Until  his  cheek  may  feel  the  bliss 
That  once  it  had,  her  bosom’s  bed; 

And  sleeps  as  dreamless  as  the  dead  ; 

And  waking,  wonders  what  this  is. 

So  thin,  so  draggled,  and  so  wet. 

MAT’RTf’F.  HeWI.KTT. 
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When  Henry  Ospovat  died,  in  January,  1909,  it  was  even  less 
than  ordinarily  to  be  expected  that  the  few  scattered  notices 
written  by  a  narrow  circle  of  friends  should  be  too  intimate  and 
personal  in  character.  The  sense  of  loss  w'as,  of  course,  great,  but 
there  was  another  thing,  peculiarly  insistent  in  Ospovat’s  case, 
that  served  as  a  check.  This  was  the  curious  feeling  that  Ospovat 
just  dead  might  be  a  subject  only  one  degree  less  difficult  to 
handle  than  Ospovat  living  had  shown  himself  to  be.  Something 
of  his  own  decreeing,  perhaps  not  amounting  to  a  prohibition,  but 
still  sufficient  to  give  pause,  seemed  still  to  remain  in  force.  So 
such  memorials  of  him  as  did  appear  hid  as  much  as  they  revealed 
—as  the  dropping  of  some  painted  cloth  in  a  theatre  may,  while 
serving  as  a  background  for  the  scene  of  the  moment,  also  give 
time  for  new  arrangements  behind. 

But  now  that  more  than  four  years  have  passed,  this  tem¬ 
porary  condition  no  longer  obtains.  The  dangers  of  overstate¬ 
ment  and  bias  that  ]>ersonal  regard  for  him  might  have  given 
rise  to  are  no  longer  to  be  feared.  And  while  in  no  event  could 
the  human  factor  have  been  kept  out  of  a  consideration  of  his 
art  for  long,  the  time  seems  to  have  come  for  a  record  more 
directly  personal  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared.  Later  would 
not  do.  jMemories  of  such  things  as  the  sequence  of  the  events 
of  an  (outwardly)  not  very  eventful  life  become  blurred,  and  the 
more  blurred  that  few  at  any  time  knew  much  more  of  Ospovat 
than  Ospovat  wished  them  to  know.  It  was  not  that  his  opinions, 
his  enthusiasms,  his  penetrating  talk  did  not  seem  worth  setting 
down  at  the  time,  but  that  procrastination  intervened,  and  the 
thing  w’as  put  off.  He  seemed,  in  the  insurance-office  sense,  a  “ good 
life.”  The  event  having  falsified  this,  it  only  remains  to  gather 
11])  what  we  yet  may  of  the  man  of  whose  work  a  clear-sighted 
critic  said  only  the  other  day  ;  ‘‘It  was  small  in  bulk,  yet  it  has 
already  found  an  honoured  place  in  our  national  collections ;  there 
will  come  a  day  when  collectors  shall  fight  for  it — perhaps  they 
would  even  now  do  so  w^ere  any  fragments  to  be  cast  into  the 
market-place.” 

In  themselves,  those  outward  events  of  his  life  are  quite  without 
significance.  No  doubt  great  significances,  of  nationality,  Faith 
and  the  like  lie  behind  them,  but  those  have  largely  to  be  taken 
for  granted.  He  was  seldom  specifically  communicative ;  it  was 
very  rarely  that  direct  questions  were  put  to  him  ;  it  may  be  part 
of  that  curious  inhibition  of  his  that  one  is  reluctant  to  question 
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others  about  things  that,  after  all,  do  not  matter;  so  here,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  remembered,  is  the  short  record  as  he  himself 
told  it. 

He  was  born  in  1878,  either  at  Dvinsk  or  “near  St.  Petersburg  ” 
— a  vagueness,  not  necessarily  a  variance,  characterised  his 
account.  He  was  one  of  the  “older  end”  of  the  six  or  seven 
children  of  a  well-to-do  merchant,  whose  business  seems  to  have 
suffered  through  its  Russian-Hebrew  master’s  gradually  deepening 
absorption  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud.  Ospovat  spoke  of  his 
father’s  copy  of  his  race’s  Sacred  Writings,  with  its  small  square 
of  text  in  the  middle  of  the  page  becoming  more  and  more  thickly 
hemmed  in  by  the  notes,  elucidations,  emendations  and  alterna¬ 
tive  readings  of  its  possessor.  Ospovat  himself  both  read  and 
wrote  Hebrew,  and  Judah  Halevi  was  to  him  one  of  the  world’s 
great  poets.  He  never  appeared  greatly  to  concern  himself  about 
the  political  struggles  of  the  distressful  Empire  of  his  birth, 
nor  to  have  much  in  common  with  the  political  refugee  who 
ordinarily  seeks  asylum  here.  Doubtless  his  mixed  origin  helped 
to  explain  his  indifference.  At  Tolstoi  he  looked  askance ;  he 
even  seemed  to  relish  the  stories  that  told  how'  the  great  revolu¬ 
tionary  had,  willy-nilly,  to  paint  his  title  of  “Count”  upon  his 
gateposts  and  of  his  difficulties  in  even  partly  alienating  his 
property ;  and  the  only  interest  he  took  in  political  questions  was 
when,  later,  he  attached  himself,  in  sympathy  at  least,  to  the 
Zionist  Movement.  His  interest  in  Russia  appears  to  have  been 
even  then  pictorial — he  spoke  of  the  great  fairs  of  Nijoi-iSTovgorod 
and  elsewhere,  of  Russian  types,  of  Russian  customs  and  home 
life,  with  occasionally  a  dramatic  vision  of  landscape.  It  seems 
to  have  been  landscape,  too,  that  struck  him  w’hen,  about  1892, 
the  whole  family  passed  to  England — the  landscape  of  the  low 
shores  of  Hull  and  the  Humber.  He  spoke  at  that  time  Russian, 
some  German,  some  Hebrew^  but  no  French  and  no  English; 
and,  if  T  may  overshoot  myself  a  little,  this  mixture  of  tongues 
was  the  cause,  some  years  later,  of  the  most  polyglot  breakfast  I 
remember  ever  to  have  had.  It  was  at  my  flat  in  Fulham,  in 
’98  or  ’99.  Ospovat  frequently  made  this  his  strategical  base, 
conducting  his  immediate  tactical  operations  against  publishers 
and  editors  from  a  great  number  of  subsidiary  addresses,  the 
discovery  of  which,  w’hen  an  urgent  letter  happened  to  come 
for  him,  w'as  not  alw'ays  an  easy  matter.  Though  in  the  main 
orthodox  in  the  observances  of  his  Faith,  Ospovat’s  conscience  was 
neither  of  wax  nor  marble,  and,  except  at  the  periods  of  the  more 
solemn  Festivals  (when  he  alw’ays  vanished  for  a  week  or  twm), 
he  frequently  ate  tripha.  Tt  came  to  pass  that,  one  morning, 
as  we  breakfasted  together,  there  came  a  telegram  for  Ospovat, 
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announcing  that  a  cousin,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  had  arrived 
from  South  America  and  was  coming  straightway  to  call  on  him. 
Scarcely  was  the  telegram  read  when  there  came  a  ring,  and 
the  cousin  himself  appeared.  Now,  our  breakfast  was  of  bacon 
and  eggs,  which  Ospovat,  holding  his  fork  after  a  fashion  peculiar 
to  himself,  was  heartily  enjoying.  But  the  first  thought  that 
crossed  his  mind  on  seeing  the  cousin  was  :  “I  wonder  if  he’s 
orthodox?”  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  he  nudged  me,  moved  his 
chair  slightly,  and,  applying  himself  to  a  piece  of  dry  bread 
(he  never,  I  may  say,  ate  butter  with  any  form  of  meat),  left 
it  to  be  inferred  that  dry  bread  and  tea  was  his  normal  breakfast — 
as  it  was  my  own  habit  to  eat  bacon  and  eggs  from  two  plates  at 
once,  ,  .  .  Then  came  the  polygot  part.  The  cousin  had  not 
one  word  of  English,  and  very  little  French — he  spoke  Spanish. 
Ospovat  had  his  Eussian,  German,  Hebrew,  Yiddish,  and  no 
French.  I  have  English  and  some  French  only.  So  we  had  to 
make  the  best  of  what  conversation  was  ]X)ssible,  and  for  the 
rest  to  smile  and  beam  and  nod.  It  was  as  our  intercourse  became 
less  intelligible,  but  no  less  cheerful,  that  Ospovat  had  an  idea. 
He  had  just  illustrated  for  John  Lane  the  Poems  of  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Shakespeare’s  Songs.  He  crossed  to  a  shelf,  took 
down  the  books,  and  began  to  show  the  drawings.  Then  appeared 
the  beauties  of  the  universal  language  of  the  eye.  The  cousin, 
too,  understood  drawings.  His  face  shone ;  he  sought  his  over¬ 
coat  and,  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  breast  pocket  of  it,  he 
brought  out  his  little  contribution — a  number  of  commercial 
papers,  memo-heads,  envelope-flaps,  and  so  on.  He  w’as  in  the 
water-proofing  business,  and  the  things  to  which  he  drew  oiir 
attention  were  the  woodcut  capes,  umbrellas,  hats  and  rubber 
garments  of  his  trade.  .  .  .  But  to  resume. 

The  Ospovat  family  settled  in  Manchester,  and  there  Henry 
entered  the  service  of  a  printer  and  lithographer,  learned  English 
(at  a  day-school),  and  attended  the  local  School  of  Art  in  the 
evenings.  There  is  a  story  that  even  then  his  genius  was 
recognised  by  the  drawing-master  of  the  day-school ;  it  is  quite 
possible ;  his  drawing  at  that  time  showed  no  extraordinary  merit. 
So  he  committed  labels  and  trade-marks  to  stone  or  transfer- 
paper  by  day  and  attended  the  Art  School  in  the  evenings,  and 
it  was  from  the  Art  School,  though  outside  its  special  curriculum 
and  by  means  of  the  National  Scholarship  designed  to  meet  such 
cases  as  his,  that  he  passed,  in  1897,  to  the  National  Art  Training 
Schools  at  South  Kensington  for  a  two-years’  course,  after  which 
he  would  be  officially  presumed  to  return  to  his  lithographic  stones 
and  transfer  paper.  Although  he  continued  to  do  a  little  work 
for  his  old  firm  from  time  to  time,  he  himself  probably  never  had 
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any  such  intention.  He  began  to  design  book-plates.  They  were 
l)ad  only  in  the  sense  that  they  were  extremely  ordinary.  Their 
chief  conspiciiousness  was  that  they  were  on  a  minute  scale  of 
work,  while  everybody  else  in  the  schools  was  working,  slapdash 
fashion,  at  large  jmters. 

He  cut  short  his  term  at  the  schools.  Within  a  year  of  doing 
so  he  had  begun  his  larger  and  more  significant  life.  Thence¬ 
forward  to  the  end  he  became,  successively,  an  illustrator  of  books, 
draughtsman  for  the  magazines,  art  teacher  (at  Beckenham), 
book-cover  designer,  painter,  advertisement  artist  and  caricaturist. 
These  are  the  accidentals  of  his  short  life. 

To  speak  of  its  essentials  brings  us  again  to  that  inhibitory 
influence  that  seemed  to  persist  so  curiously  after  his  death.  An 
instance  of  this  persistence  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  drawings 
undertaken  on  his  behalf  early  in  1909  and  published  only  a 
year  or  so  ago.'  That  Ospovat’s  affairs  should  have  been  left 
in  a  tangled  condition  was  to  have  been  foreseen ;  he  never  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “copyright”  nor  exactly  what  he  sold 
when  he  sold  a  drawing ;  but  any  number  of  these  complications 
are  not  enough  to  explain  the  vicissitudes  of  his  memorial  volume 
during  the  past  four  years.  A  dozen  times,  as  one  difficulty 
followed  on  the  heels  of  another,  did  the  patient  friend  who  had 
undertaken  the  drudgery  and  the  greater  part  of  the  responsibility 
of  it  say  ;  “You’d  swear  he  was  alive  yet,  and  carrying  on  just 
as  he  used  to  !  ”  Complications  bred  themselves,  as  if  out  of 
a  piu’ver.se  life  of  their  own.  Ospovat’s  bodily  presence  could 
hardly  have  added  to  their  number. 

For  he  was  difficult.  The  sharp  little  caricature  he  made  of 
himself,  with  spectacles,  folio,  and  beak-like  nose,  which  he 
called  “The  Publishers’  Pest,”  was  at  once  a  joke  and  a  simple 
statement  of  fact.  He  quarrelled  with  one  publisher  after  another, 
and,  even  when  patently  in  the  wrong,  could  not  be  made  to 
see  it.  He  saw  from  one  point  of  view  and  one  only — his  own. 
Secure  that  few’  “w’ould  know’  the  difference,”  he  once  wrecked 
a  whole  book  by  withdraw’ing  a  number  of  fine  drawings  rather 
than  let  them  appear  in  the  company  of  inferior  ones,  and  this, 
apparently,  because  he  w’as  not  allowed  unlimited  time  and  un¬ 
limited  money  for  carrying  out  the  w’ork  to  his  own  exigent  satis¬ 
faction.  Another  book — though,  being  the  richer  for  it,  we  ought 
not  to  complain — was  little  better  than  a  fraud  in  intent,  since 
he  undertook  to  do  an  inferior  thing  for  w’hich  there  was  a  demand, 
and  actually  did  a  superior  one  w’hich  nobody  in  particular  wanted. 
He  would  show  an  editor,  as  a  “sample,”  a  trivial  book-plate  with 

(1)  The  Work  of  Henry  0-*porat.  (London  ;  The  St.  Catherine  Press, 
Oswaldestre  House,  Norfolk  Street,  W.C.) 
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“litho-artist  ”  in  every  line  of  it,  and,  given  a  commission  on  the 
strength  of  this,  would  turn  in  a  splendid  design,  mendaciously 
sweai'ing  to  his  employer’s  face  that  the  two  things  were  prac¬ 
tically  identical.  With  an  innocent  countenance,  he  insinuated 
an  excellence  wherever  he  could.  One  of  his  drawings  lies  hy 
me  now,  a  thing  of  depth  and  air  and  richness  that  the  finest 
re[)roduction  could  not  do  justice  to — and  this  he  palmed  oft"  as 
an  article  of  commerce  on  the  editor  of  a  cheaply-printed  half¬ 
tone  magazine  who  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea  for  three 
illustrations  and  a  heading.  Even  then  the  editor  wanted  to 
keep  the  drawings.  The  fault  lay,  of  course,  in  Osiwvat  himself. 
When  a  fine  artist  thinks  that  by  merely  reducing  the  quality 
of  his  work  he  can  attain  popularity  at  his  pleasure,  it  is  a  bitter 
awakening  to  discover  that  this  is  not  to  be  had  by  coming  a 
rung  or  two  down  the  ladder.  He  is  up  the  wrong  ladder.  The 
power  of  gaining  the  ear  of  the  public  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
genius,  but  it  is  almost  as  rare.  Osjx^vat  had  to  struggle  as 
hard  and  to  exercise  as  many  tricks  and  wiles  to  attain  commer¬ 
cialism  as  the  ordinary  commercial  artist  has  to  .secure  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  lus  exhibition  picture. 

.\nd  if  he  used  editors  and  jmblishers  thus,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  existed  at  least  a  cash-nexus  (though  only  a  guinea 
one),  what  can  be  said  of  his  attitude  to  critics,  of  whom  he  asked 
nothing?  Here,  though  dead,  he  still  holds  us,  so  that  to  speak 
of  this  even  now  is  to  be  dragged  into  the  dust  and  strife  in  which 
his  own  days  were  passed.  For  intransigeance  was  an  habitual 
attitmh'  with  him.  He  would  not — or  might  not — take  things 
as  they  were.  An  ignorant,  critical  remark,  whether  touching 
him  or  others,  was  enough  to  set  him  olf,  and,  once  off  ...  ! 
The  things  these  critics  were  !  Were  they  merely  dishonest  one 
wouldn’t  so  much  mind — but  they  were  incapable  !  They  obscured 
all  in  a  cloud  of  names.  If  these  names  were  foreign,  with  an 
air  of  the  strange  and  gigantesque  about  them  (as  in  literary 
criticism  the  simple  soul  shrinks  back  from  the  dreadful  brandish¬ 
ing  of  Turgueneff  and  Dostoievsky),  so  much  the  better  for  tlu' 
confounding  of  the  timid  truth-seeker.  Never  mind  the  plain 
sense  ;  work  up  the  fury  !  Ospovat  also  worked  it  up.  There  was 
not  a  critic  in  London  who  was  not  either  a  dealer  or  a  dealer’s 
instrument.  There  was  not  a  selection-commillee  that  did  not 
know  its  particular  work  only  too  well.  There  was  not  a  writer 
on  art  who  did  not  throw  dust  in  the  public’s  eyes  and  apologise 
to  the  painter  in  private  afterwards.  .  .  .  And  so  on.  Ospovat 
spoke  excellent  English  by  this  time.  He  knew  all  the  blunt 
elements  of  abuse.  When  his  wrath  transcended  these  he  rose 
to  (icstasies  of  bitter-sweet  vitnixjration. 
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Of  course,  he  found  himself  at  once  on  the  horns  of  an  obvious 
dilemma.  He  had  had  experience  enough  of  art  schools  to  be 
aware  that  these  railings  are  the  ordinary  stock-in-trade  of  the 
fifteen  thousand  incapables  (taking  an  average  course  of  three 
years,  at  five  thousand  students  a  year,  which,  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated,  is  the  rate  at  which  the  fountain-head  of  art  education 
and  its  dependencies  throughout  the  kingdom  turn  out  qualified 
workers  in  one  field  or  another  of  the  arts),  who,  like  himself, 
found  no  place  waiting  for  them  in  the  modern  economy.  He 
was  merely  swelling  the  common  chorus  of  duffers  and  fools. 
These,  too,  girded  at  editors,  publishers,  hanging-committees, 
and  the  inartistic  public.  And  if  their  girding  was  as  feeble  by 
the  side  of  Ospovat’s  as  was  the  rest  of  their  productions,  Ospovat 
was  merely  in  this  respect  the  last  thing  he  wanted  to  be— the 
spokesman  of  inefficiency  and  conceit.  In  order  to  give  utterance 
to  his  own  strength  he  had  to  voice  the  futilities  of  countless 
others. 

It  was  an  awkward  situation.  On  the  one  hand  were  the 
critics,  on  the  other  the  artists  for  whom  criticism  as  it  is  is 
quite  good  enough. 

And  there  was  Ospovat. 

He  changed  from  horn  to  horn  of  his  dilemma.  When  weary 
of  railing  against  the  critics  he  railed  against  the  artists.  And, 
since  he  was  a  fount  of  smothered  generosity ,  either  party  in  turn 
became  the  recipient  of  extenuations  and  charities  it  knew  not  of. 
These  again  took  the  form  of  an  abuse  of  the  opposite  principle. 
When  he  said  of  an  artist,  affecting  to  forget  his  name,  “You 
know  wdio  I  mean — wffiat’s  his  name — the  fellow  who  paints 
the  skies  like  rashers  of  ham,”  that  was  in  its  way  a  perverse 
rapprochement  with  the  critics;  and  when  he  said  again,  “That 

fellow^  on  the  ‘ - ,’  who  knows  more  about  the  paint  on  a 

stage-beauty’s  face  than  he  does  about  that  on  canvas,”  he  was 
on  the  side  of  his  fellow-craftsmen  again.  And  in  his  passage 
from  the  one  extreme  to  the  other  he  encountered  midway  his 
dear  foes,  the  editors  and  proprietors.  “Him?”  he  said  one 
day  of  one  of  these  last,  a  new’spaper  nabob  who  had  been  shown 
his  caricature  of  Rodin  and  had  asked  who  Rodin  was.  “He’s 
never  heard  of  Rodin,  I  sup|X)se ;  he’s  never  heard  of  anylxidy 

but  Tommy - and  Johnnie - ,”  the  blanks  consisting  of 

the  names  of  two  merchant-princes,  the  advertisements  of  whose 
commodities  (not  sculpture)  are  to  be  found  on  every  hoarding. 
So,  whether  he  would  or  not,  the  attitude  of  contempt  w^as  forced 
on  him.  It  was  often  no  more  than  a  thwarted  sense  of  justice. 
It  informs  some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  his  caricatures — for, 
wffien  beyond  words,  his  caricature  was  the  outlet  of  his  ire.  In 
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spite  of  much  that  has  been  said,  many  of  these  display  nothing 
but  kindliness.  Many  more  were  merely  the  horseplay  of  bis 
wit.  Examine  those  of  Marie  Lloyd  and  Little  Tich,  and  you 
will  find  positive  affection  behind  them.  Only  towards  his  foes 
of  the  moment  was  he  a  Kussian  Thersites. 

But  this  tossing  to  and  fro  was  ever  a  pain,  and  not  always 
a  secret  one,  to  him.  Sometimes,  finding  an  outlet  for  the 
magnanimity  of  which  in  reality  he  was  full,  he  threw  himself 
almost  touchingly  on  your  mercy.  This  was  especially  to  be 
seen  when,  sick  of  railing,  he  went  out  of  his  way  in  search  of 

something  to  praise.  He  has  come  to  me  with  the  work  of - 

and - ,  excellent  fellows  but  quite  negligible  artists,  and, 

looking  up  with  comical  wistfulness,  has  said  :  “Of  course,  it 
doesn’t  pretend  to  be  much — that’s  what  I  like  about  it — and 

there  is  a  something — I  mean  it’s  not  all  bad - This  w'as 

always  an  exquisite  opportunity  for  cruelty  to  a  soul  in  pain. 

A  tone  or  a  look,  and  he  would  positively  blush.  “You  know 
what  1  mean,”  he  would  stammer.  “I  mean  it’s  better  than  that 

idiot - ,  or  that  ass - ;  and  he’s  an  awfully  good  sort — awfully 

good  to  me — come  over  one  Sunday  and  see  him.”  One  of  his 
friends,  not  myself,  did  go  over  one  Sunday  to  “see  him.”  On 
Sundays  “he”  painted  water-colours,  but  his  occupation  during 
the  week  was  far,  far  different.  Hands  and  faces  become  quickly 
soiled  in  London ;  Osix)vat  had  found  it  convenient  on  his  peram¬ 
bulations  to  make  frequent  use  of  a  public  lavatory ;  and  his 
friend  the  water-colour  painter’s  “goodness”  to  him  had  appar¬ 
ently  consisted  of  favouritism  in  giving  him  special  soap  or  allow¬ 
ing  him  the  use  of  a  sui>erior  tow^el,  of  which  things  he  was  the 
custodian.  The  man’s  occupation  was  not,  of  course  (especially 
nowadays),  any  reason  why  he  should  not  have  been  a  good 
water-colour  painter  as  w^ell.  The  point  is  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  was  not. 

And  indeed  it  needs  but  a  glance  at  Ospovat’s  work  to  realise 
the  deep  humanity  of  the  man.  If  the  chief  memories  of  many 
who  knew  him  are  still  of  his  railing,  these,  it  is  to  be  feared,  fail 
to  grasp  his  position.  The  world  provides  no  niche  for  men  of 
his  genius,  and  in  making  one  for  himself  he  had  to  elbow  many 
settled  occupants,  attendant  servitors  and  established  interests. 
Again  and  again  he  was  made  to  feel  the  excessive  inconvenience 
of  his  intrusion  into  the  scheme  of  things  as  they  are.  Only 
those  who  know  something  of  the  vicissitudes  that  await  a  picture 
between  the  moment  of  its  leaving  its  author’s  easel  and  its 
finding  a  resting-place  in  a  public  or  private  collection ,  can  under¬ 
stand  the  Frenchman’s  saying  that  into  such  a  walled  and  guarded 
fortress  as  art-professionalism  presents  it  is  possible  to  enter  only 
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by  one  of  two  ways — to  crash  in  like  a  bullet  or  to  creep  in  like 
a  pestilence.  Ospovat  was  no  creeper.  He  held  the  whole  pro¬ 
fessional  business,  of  contracts  with  painters,  interested  criticism, 
telephone  calls  and  secret  arrangements,  in  too  much  coiitempi 
to  humble  himself  before  it.  So  he  stood  oil  and  mocked,  and 
his  mocking,  if  we  may  trust  indications,  is  remembered  yet. 
in  his  circumstances  he  may  to  some  extent  have  lived  in  an 
under-world — though  even  the  stories  of  his  poverty  may  be  less 
true  than  is  commonly  supposed  if  there  be  any  foundation  for 
the  report  that  a  little  time  before  his  death  he  offered  to  lend 
a  needy  friend  ±‘'200 ;  but  in  his  spirit  he  was  ever  high  above 
it  all.  It  was  sought  to  impose  bitterness  upon  him,  but  he 
remained  fundamentally  serene. 

>»'ever  was  artist  more  generous  to  a  fellow-artist  whom  he  felt 
to  be  worth  it.  in  such  cases  his  praise,  for  the  sheer  relief  he 
felt  in  it,  was  as  excessive  as  his  contempt  was  in  others.  And 
this  generous  upwelling,  when  it  did  apix?ar,  we  knew  to  be  the 
real  Ospovat.  He  was  jealous  for  that  in  art  which  he  knew  to 
be  true.  To  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  endless  sacrifices. 
No  Christian,  he  yet  felt  in  his  bones  that  divine  and  splendid 
and  unjust  saying,  that  unto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and 
from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he 
hath.  The  weakling  he  stripj^)ed  of  his  last  merit,  and  cast  that 
merit,  with  himself,  at  the  feet  of  the  strong.  What  had  he 
to  do  with  the  second-rate  when  the  splendours  of  the  first-rate 
were  to  be  had?  He  spat  upon  artistic  charities,  and  maintained 
the  standard.  Even  personal  kindness  did  not  shake  his  resolu¬ 
tion.  During  his  student  days  he  was  befriended  by  the  late 
G.  F.  Watts,  yet  he  did  not  allow  even  that  deep  |)ersonal  obliga¬ 
tion  to  come  between  him  and  an  estimate  so  stern  of  the  veteran 
painter’s  work  that  of  all  men  living  probably  only  that  painter 
himself  would  have  acquiesced  in  it.  Even  Watt’s  glory  he  took 
away  and  handed  over  to  a  service  he  considered  greater.  With 
gifts  so  rich  did  he  come  to  his  own  proper  gods. 

It  was  a  lovable  weakness  in  him  that  he  claimed  these  gods 
as  Jewish  whenever  he  could,  liembrandt  was  his  great  Jew; 
Heine  was  a  Jew;  Disraeli,  Spinoza,  Halevi,  Joachim  Jews.  I 
verily  believe  that  it  was  a  grief  to  him  that  by  no  stretch  of 
ingenuity  could  he  make  out  Beethoven  to  have  been  Jewish  also. 
He  himself  had  powerfully  the  sense  of  race.  Any  doubt  on  that 
point  may  be  settled  by  a  reference  to  his  drawings.  And  though 
it  is  not  intended  to  say  more  of  his  Faith  here  than  to  repeat 
that  his  attitude  to  it  w’as  in  the  main  orthodox,  there  returns 
to  the  memory  an  occasion  on  w’hich  his  attempts  to  provide 
himself  wdth  a  kosher  repast  put  him  into  an  even  greater  em- 
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barrassment  than  had  that  entry  of  his  cousin  in  the  midst  of  a 
breakfast  of  bacon  and  eggs.  Wandering  about  the  East  End  one 
day  he  had  bought,  near  Wentworth  Street,  some  Passover  cakes, 
“begels”  (if  that  is  the  way  it’s  spelt),  and,  from  a  tub  drawn 
up  by  the  pavement,  a  number  of  soused  herrings.  It  chanced 
that  1  had  friends  who  lived  over  a  foundry  in  Osborn  Street ; 
thither  1  took  Ospovat  to  tea ;  and  the  soused  herrings  came  with 
us,  in  the  jx)cket  of  Ospovat’s  jacket.  Our  hosts  received  us 
kiudly— but  not  so  kindly  as  did  a  very  fat  old  English  sheep¬ 
dog.  1  think  this  animal  sniffed  the  herrings  even  before  we 
grew  warm  with  the  room.  The  animal  was  blind,  but  he  needed 
no  eyes.  Possibly  he  knew  that  very  herring-barrel.  ...  It 
was  in  vain  that  Ospovat,  sitting  at  table,  furtively  moved  the 
sodden  packet  from  this  pocket  to  that  and  back  again,  making 
an  extraordinary  figure  of  preoccupation  as  he  strove  to  hide  what 
he  was  doing  from  his  hosts.  .  .  .  Only  the  Passover  cakes  and 
“begels”  came  westward  with  us  that  evening.  The  dog  got 
the  herrings. 

When  the  ends  of  his  art  were  to  be  served,  Osix)vat  was  as 
exacting  of  others  as  he  was  of  himself.  You  must  give,  too, 
of  your  enthusiasm,  of  your  scorn,  of  your  whole  heart.  Smaller 
things,  too,  than  these  you  might  be  called  uix)n  to  give.  In 
the  borrowing  of  books,  for  example,  he  was  quite  without  con¬ 
science.  Not  only  did  he  not  return  them ;  you  were  lucky  if 
he  did  not  actually  sell  them  back  again  to  you.  There  still  burn 
holes  in  my  bookshelves  volumes  with  names  strange  to  me,  parts 
of  various  “  lots  ”  Ospovat  was  constrained  to  sell  from  time  to 
time.  Books  of  my  own  have  been  thus  alienated  and  redeemed 
in  cash.  But  on  the  other  hand,  his  recklessness  about  his  own 
drawings  was  extreme.  He  would  leave  whole  folios  of  them  in 
the  rooms  of  his  friends  and  forget  all  about  them,  and  goodness 
only  knows  where  some  of  his  finest  drawings  have  not  lain, 
accumulating  dust  for  months  on  end.  It  was  well  for  him  that 
in  these  matters  his  friends  were  men  of  a  better  conscience  than 
his  own.  He  gave  extravagantly ;  but  he  seems  to  have  realised 
towards  the  end  that  he  could  not  afford  to  do  this.  He  refused, 
later,  not  only  to  give,  but  also  to  sell,  and  would  gladly  have 
bought  back.  ^4nd  now  he  can  hardly  be  bought  at  all.  Many 
are  glad  to  frame,  not  his  drawings,  but  his  prints. 

For  reasons  connected  with  military  service,  he  could  not 
return  to  Eussia ;  but  he  never  technically  naturalised  himself  in 
England.  Nevertheless,  he  was  curiously  English  in  many  of 
his  sympathies.  I  think  he  a  little  envied  some  Englishmen  that 
quality  which  for  want  of  a  better  word  may  be  described  as 
stupidity — stupidity  in  the  sense  of  thickness  of  skin.  With  a 
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thicker  skin  he  might  have  been  what  he  was  commonly  supposed 
to  be  and  in  reality  was  not — a  really  effective  fighting  machine. 
For  a  man  is  not  that  who  cannot  deliver  a  blow’  without  himself 
feeling  the  effects  of  it  more  painfully  than  does  his  antagonist. 
The  creation  in  oneself  of  an  habitual  bitterness  is  a  heavy  price 
to  pay  for  the  service  of  an  ideal,  and  although  towards  the  end 
of  his  days  Ospovat’s  prospects  improved,  it  might  have  become 
a  neck-and-neck  race  betw’een  his  coming  into  his  own  un¬ 
spoiled  and  his  retaining  permanently  the  marks  of  suffering. 
Still,  he  was  aware  of  the  danger.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
crabbed  spirit  in  the  drawings  that  came  straight  from  his  heart. 
Perhaps  the  caricature  was  a  relief. 

Of  his  work  his  friends  have  written  elsew’here,  and  to  speak 
of  it  again  was  no  part  of  the  present  design.  That  design  was 
rather  to  supplement,  and  to  make,  before  it  is  too  late,  a  record 
of  a  noble  and  stressful  personality.  It  w’as  also  to  correct  certain 
prejudices  in  those  w’ho  knew  Ospovat  only  a  little.  That  he 
might  well  have  become  the  greatest  of  modern  portrait-painters, 
as  he  did,  in  fact,  become  the  greatest  of  caricaturists,  he  lived 
only  to  indicate,  not  to  demonstrate  ;  and  a  recently- written  page, 
from  which  it  is  gathered  that  the  frustration  of  this  was  the 
greatest  torture  of  his  painful  deathbed,  makes  the  present 
analysis,  brief  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  the  more  necessary.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that,  having  that  gift  of  clear  seeing 
and  direct  setting  down  that  is  the  whole  of  art,  and  having  in  the 
course  of  his  short  life  done  nothing  but  strengthen  that  gift,  he 
would  not  quickly  have  lost  it.  From  strength  to  strength  he 
certainly  would  have  gone,  and  would  have  set  down  ever  the 
more  simply  as  his  vision  and  knowledge  of  Life  had  increased. 
And  if  the  impression  has  been  here  given  that  his  vision  was 
concerned  too  often  with  the  seamy  side  of  that  Life,  and  that 
the  amenities  for  which  he  hungered  never  found  expression, 
let  there  be  set  down  a  compliment  he  once  paid  to  a  lady — a  com¬ 
pliment  of  w’hich  a  diplomatist  might  have  been  proud. 

It  would  have  delighted  Sir  Joshua,  that  compliment,  to  one  of 
whose  own  gracefulness  it  was  indeed  a  century-later  coda.  I 
forget  W’hich  of  Sir  Joshua’s  portraits  is  signed  on  the  hem  of 
the  gown,  in  token  that  the  courtly  painter  was  the  lady’s  most 
humble  servant ;  I  believe  it  is  the  Siddons  :  but  Ospovat  knew’, 
and  remembered  it  in  the  happiest  of  apologies.  He  trod  one 
evening  on  a  lady’s  dress  ;  the  lady’s  going  forw’ard  was  arrested ; 
she  turned  ;  and  then  said  Os|X)vat  ; 

“]f  only  it  had  been  a  signature — like  Sir  Joshua’s  !  ” 

Oliver  Onions. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  DIVOKCE  BY  CONSENT. 


In  my  last  article  on  the  Eeport  of  the  Commission  I  mentioned 
that  the  Minority  Eej^rt  made  only  one  substantial  point,  namely, 
the  possibility  of  divorce  for  such  a  cause  as  desertion  being 
obtained  by  collusion.  The  very  word  “collusion”  has  a  dis¬ 
reputable  sound  about  it,  but  this  is  only  due  to  ecclesiastical 
presumptions  dying  hard.  This  particular  presumption  is  at  the 
moment  very  much  alive,  and  the  history  of  it  should  be  shortly 
dealt  with.^ 

The  ecclesiastical  jxjlicy  in  regard  to  marriage  was  always  to 
retain  as  tight  a  hold  of  the  institution  as  possible ;  ecclesiastical 
control  secures  ecclesiastical  revenue.  Thus,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  the  Church  controlled  wills,  and  most  lawyers  were  in  holy 
orders,  an  intestacy  was  considered  quite  as  disreputable  as  a 
collusive  divorce  now,  for  the  intestate  had  presumed  to  die 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Church  to  regulate  the  disposition 
of  his  property. 

Marriage  could  only  be  annulled  with  the  aid  of  subsidies  to 
the  Church,  and  even  marriage,  after  all,  was  principally  the 
means  of  avoiding  the  sin  of  incontinence.  Sin,  it  may  be 
remembered,  also  involved  ecclesiastical  control  and  ecclesiastical 
revenue.  It  was,  therefore,  important  not  to  allow  more  than  one 
escape  from  the  sin  of  incontinence  during  a  lifetime,  though, 
of  course,  second  marriages  after  the  death  of  one  spouse  came 
to  be  recognised  in  the  later  days  of  the  Christian  Church. 

From  this  point  of  view  nothing  could  be  more  undesirable  than 
that  two  spouses  who  wanted  to  be  free  of  each  other,  should  be 
allowed  to  obtain  this  freedom.  Separation  was  only  granted  for 
the  guilt  of  one  spouse,  and  if  the  other  spouse  subsequently 
committed  an  offence  he  or  she  lost  the  benefit  of  the  separation 
and  was  forced  back  into  cohabitation  under  pain  of  excom¬ 
munication. 

Putting  aside  ecclesiastical  considerations,  as  Milton  did,  it 
seems  difficult  to  see  why  two  spouses  should  be  irrevocably 
fettered  if  both  want  to  get  free,  provided  the  interests  of  the 
family  are  properly  secured.  If  A  and  B  are  both  bad  characters 
there  is  no  reason  to  make  them  wmrse  by  reason  of  enforced 
cohabitation.  If  one  is  good  and  the  other  bad,  the  same  argument 

(1)  It  may  be  respectfully  submitted  that  collusion  is  at  present  a  precious 
monopoly  of  the  Bar,  for  no  arrangement  between  two  or  more  learned  counsel 
has  ever  to  my  knowledge  been  challenged  by  the  King’s  Proctor. 
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applies.  If  both  are  good  they  will  then  stick  together  as  long 
as  it  is  reasonably  possible.  The  idea  of  compulsion  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  no  more  than  a  traditional  taboo,  which  originated  in 
ascetic  doctrines,  continued  for  economic  reasons,  and  is  now 
absurdly  inconsistent  with  the  present  doctrine  of  English  law 
that  if  two  spouses  wish  to  live  apart  under  a  deed  of  separation 
they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  collusion  as  a  bar  to  divorce  is,  therefore, 
merely  a  survival  from  the  time  when  the  Church,  consisting 
of  celibate  priests,  enjoyed  the  power  of  treating  adults  as  children. 
Its  only  rational  aspect  nowadays  is  the  fear  that  divorce  by 
consent  may  be  highly  dangerous  to  society,  whatever  legal  safe¬ 
guards  are  imposed  on  the  abuse  of  such  a  proceeding.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  doctrine  is  so  far  accepted  by  the  Minority  Report  that 
the  mere  danger  of  collusion  is  put  forward  as  a  good  reason  for 
debarring  really  innocent  parties  (such  as  deserted  spouses)  from 
relief.  Adultery  cannot  be  proved  when  the  other  spouse  has 
entirely  disappeared ,  and  desertion  is  generally  a  much  more  cruel 
offence  than  adultery,  yet  adultery  (we  are  told)  we  must  have. 

A  certain  increase  in  collusive  adultery  apparently  does  not  matter 
so  much  as  the  bare  possibility  of  collusive  desertion !  Lord 
Halifax  and  other  clerical-minded  persons  have  for  years  com¬ 
plained  of  the  large  amount  of  really  collusive,  but  in  fact  success¬ 
ful,  adultery  that  is  caused  by  the  existing  law  of  divorce,  yet  the 
signatories  of  a  clerical  manifesto  like  the  Minority  Report  do  not 
shrink  from  the  prospect  of  extending  adultery  broadcast  among 
rich  and  poor. 

The  Majority  Report  ignores  divorce  by  consent,  presumably 
as  not  being  in  the  region  of  practical  politics,  and  also  ignores 
the  danger  of  its  recommendations  resulting  in  divorce  by  consent. 
The  signatories  probably  felt  that  even  a  collusive  desertion  for 
three  years  was  a  sufficiently  severe  ordeal  in  itself  for  two 
unhappy  spouses  as  well  as  a  sufficiently  severe  test  of  their  mutual 
aversion.  With  this  view  I  agree,  and  I  also  despair  of  any  legal 
recognition  of  divorce  by  consent  in  this  country  for  perhaps 
another  century.  But  in  order  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  allowing 
the  danger  of  collusion  to  obstruct  the  reforms  proposed  in  the 
Majority  Report,  I  think  it  as  well  to  put  forward  the  strong 
arguments  that  can  be  urged  for  divorce  by  consent. 

In  one  of  his  novels,  M.  Anatole  France  writes  about  a 
millennium  ,  in  which  he  sketches  a  society  where  any  man  or 
woman  who  happened  to  take  a  passing  fancy  to  each  other,  would 
be  able  to  indulge  it  freely  without  having  to  fear  awkward  or 
permanent  consequences.  But  if  such  a  couple  rashly  decided  to 
have  a  child,  and  subsequently  decided  to  part  again  quite  shortly 
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after  the  child  was  born,  the  child  would  not  (in  general)  be  fairly 
treated,  even  if  it  was  financially  well  provided  for,  because  it 
would  not  enjoy  the  care  of  both  parents,  and  might  possibly  be 
deserted  by  both.  Obviously  this  would  not  conduce  to  social 
welfare. 

This  little  problem  is  at  the  root  of  all  problems  in  marriage 
aud  divorce.  The  State  at  present  declines  to  recognise  the 
union  of  any  two  persons  unless  they  bind  themselves  to  observe 
a  contract  which  they  may  not  improbably  find  themselves  unable 
to  carry  out.  Taking  the  objects  of  marriage  as  defined  in  the 
Prayer  Book  (namely,  “the  procreation  of  children,  the  avoidance 
of  fornication,  and  the  mutual  society,  help,  and  comfort  that 
the  one  ought  to  have  of  the  other  ”) ,  it  is  clearly  impossible 
to  carry  them  out  when  one  party  is  insane,  or  has  been  guilty 
of  jK'rsistent  cruelty  or  desertion,  or  when  both  parties  have 
permanently  conceived  a  mutual  aversion  from  each  other. 
Without  suggesting,  for  the  moment,  precisely  what  the  State 
ought  to  do,  I  begin  by  asking  where  the  State  ought  to  draw’  the 
line.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  State  is  entitled  to  refuse  legal 
recognition  to  any  union  except  wdiere  the  parties  intend,  in  all 
good  faith,  to  form  as  permanent  an  union  with  each  other  as 
human  nature  allow's.  The  test  of  this  “good  faith”  w’ould  be 
financial  with  the  man,  w’ho  would  in  any  event  undertake  the 
financial  liabilities  of  a  husband  and  father,  w’hile  the  w’oman 
would  bind  herself  to  all  the  personal  obligations  that  marriage 
entails  as  regards  housekeeping  and  rearing  children.  Fortunately 
most  unions  of  this  kind  are  permanent  and  do  lead  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  homes  and  families.  As  regards  unions  unrecognised  by 
the  State,  it  is  unjust,  as  I  think,  to  inflict  the  stigma  of  illegiti¬ 
macy  as  it  now’  exists  on  any  children,  how’ever  born,  or  to  limit, 
as  rigidly  as  the  State  now  limits,  the  economic  claims  of  such 
children  on  the  parents.  (I  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  up  to 
now  the  State  has  done  no  more  than  give  the  mother,  not  the 
child,  a  claim  for  5s.  a  week  till  the  child  is  sixteen  years  old.) 
Rut  it  is  not  unfair  to  those  who  w  ill  not  commit  themselves  to 
a  permanent  union,  that  the  State  should  not  confer  the  privileges 
and  claims  of  married  persons  as  against  each  other  upon  persons 
who  contemplate  nothing  more  than  a  strictly  temporary  co¬ 
habitation.  The  State  would  be  far  better  justified  in  recognising 
concubinage,  as  the  Boman  law’  did,  than  in  bothering  itself  with 
week-end  unions. 

It  is  worth  formulating  this  principle  to  start  with,  because  it 
seems  to  be  completely  ignored  by  writers  like  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw, 
who  argue  that  marriage  should  confer  no  more  rights  on,  for 
example,  the  w’ife  of  a  husband  w’ho  wants  to  abandon  her  without 
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good  reason,  than  it  confers  on  the  woman  whose  lover  breaks 
without  good  reason,  a  promise  of  marriage.  According  to  Mr. 
Shaw,  the  utmost  that  a  wife  in  this  position  might  claim  would 
be  damages  against  the  husband,  who  should  then  be  entirely 
free  to  marry  another  woman.  Putting  the  boot  on  the  other 
leg ,  a  wife  would  be  entitled  at  any  moment  to  leave  her  husband 
stranded  wdth  a  number  of  children  whom  she  did  not  choose 
to  bring  up.  Personally,  I  cannot  see  why  the  State  should 
be  troubled  to  recognise  such  flimsy  arrangements,  since  everyone 
is  at  liberty  to  make  them  without  any  public  or  legal  ceremony 
or  contract.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  partners  in  a  firm  enjoy 
legal  rights  under  the  Partnership  Act,  1890,  and  yet  are  at  liberty 
to  dissolve  their  partnership  at  any  time  after  due  notice,  but 
a  business  partnership  does  not  imply  such  a  humanly  serious 
undertaking  as  bringing  up  a  family,  and  the  State  is  at  least 
entitled  to  presume  an  intention  to  bring  up  a  family  in  two 
persons  who  profess  a  desire  to  be  married.  The  State  might, 
of  course,  prescribe  a  period  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  for  marriage 
not  to  be  dissolved  without  good  cause,  and  give  liberty  to  dissolve 
the  marriage  by  notice  after  that  period,  but  this  would  scarcely 
be  of  much  practical  use,  since,  if  people  succeed  in  living  together 
for  so  long  as  twenty  or  thirty  years,  they  are  not  likely  to  alter 
a  habit  of  such  long  standing  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

I  hope  that  I  have  now  cleared  the  ground  for  discussing  the 
main  subject  of  this  essay,  namely,  whether,  and  under  what  con¬ 
ditions  (if  any) ,  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  is  a  good  cause 
for  the  dissolution  of  any  marriage.  At  the  outset  of  the  question 
we  are  faced  by  the  difficulty  of  mutuality.  When  a  business 
partnership  is  dissolved,  it  is  an  even  chance  that  the  so-called 
mutuality  is  only  the  result  of  one  partner  refusing  to  continue  in 
partnership  with  the  other,  so  that  mutual  consent  may  ultimately 
imply  the  desire  of  perhaps  but  one  partner  to  be  quit  of  the  bond. 
Applying  this  reasoning  to  marriage,  we  are  bound  to  admit  the 
same  principle.  The  question  then  arises  whether  the  spouse 
who  w'ants  to  continue  the  marriage,  derives  any  benefit  from 
a  |)ermanent  union  wdth  the  other  unwilling  spouse.  In  countries 
w'here  divorce  by  consent  exists,  the  usual  view  of  the  Legislature 
appears  to  be  that  a  time  limit  sufficiently  safeguards  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  marriage,  and  that  if  two  spouses  repeatedly  and  publicly 
declare  for  a  period  of,  say,  one  or  twm  years  their  desire  to  be 
free  of  each  other,  neither  is  likely  to  be  harmed  provided  that 
due  financial  provision  is  made  for  the  family.  Mr.  S.  B.  Kitchin, 
in  his  brilliant  “History  of  Divorce,”  strongly  advocates  this  view, 
and  in  support  of  it  reminds  his  readers  that  divorce  by  mutual 
consent  existed  not  only  in  ancient  Home,  and  the  old  customs 
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o£  the  Germanic  peoples,  but  exists  also  to-day  in  such  countries 
as  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  only  alternative  policy  is  for  the 
law  to  compel  one  or  other  of  the  parties  to  commit  such  a 
matrimonial  offence  as  will  give  grounds  for  a  divorce  or  for  a 
judicial  separation  maturing  into  a  divorce. 

This  brings  us  back  again  to  the  old  principle.  Is  divorce  by 
mutual  consent,  subject  to  proper  safeguards  of  financial  provision 
and  of  delay,  compatible  with  a  bona  fide  intention  or  marriage 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word?  The  sentimental  argument 
(stripiied  of  religious  restraints)  would,  of  course,  be  all  in  favour 
of  mutual  consent.  What  possible  reason  can  there  be  (Mr. 
Maurice  Hewlett  argues)  for  tying  up  two  people  who  genuinely 
dislike  each  other?  The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  the  two  spouses 
have  duties  to  their  children  (if  there  are  any),  and  that  they 
ought,  if  possible,  to  keep  up  a  joint  household  till  the  children 
are  grown  up.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  keep  them  together 
until  matters  become  so  unbearable  that  one  or  other  of  them 
commits  a  matrimonial  offence.  As  against  this  view  we  must 
recollect  that  such  children  derive  but  little  benefit  from  a  house¬ 
hold  embittered  by  conjugal  disputes  which  frequently  result  in 
setting  the  children  and  everyone  else  by  the  ears.  Again,  the 
matrimonial  offence  is  often  committed  by  the  party  who  is  the 
less  astute  but  (morally  speaking)  the  less  guilty.  That  means  in¬ 
justice  to  the  individual.  Finally,  it  seems  altogether  undesirable 
to  familiarise  the  public  with  an  artificial  number  of  matrimonial 
offences.  Such  offences  will  always  be  sufficiently  frequent  without 
being  artificially  stimulated. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  divorce  by  mutual  consent  tends 
to  minimise  domestic  disputes,  to  relieve  individuals  whose  mutual 
aversion  gives  rise  to  matrimonal  offences,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  domestic  morality. 

Having  now  discussed  the  more  abstract  side  of  the  question, 
I  pro)^K)se  to  deal  with  the  historical  and  concrete  aspects  of  it, 
and  to  show  that  divorce  by  mutual  consent  has  existed  in  the 
past  without  dissolving  the  foundations  of  society. 

As  regards  the  history  of  this  question  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  go  further  back  than  Eome,  but  the  difficulty  of  discussing  the 
question  of  Roman  divorce  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
only  the  Christian  historian’s  view  of  Roman  society  in  mediaeval 
and  modern  times.  Mr.  Joseph  McCabe  has  done  some  very 
useful  research  in  this  matter  in  his  “Religion  of  Woman”  and 
other  works.  He  has,  to  my  mind,  conclusively  shown  (1)  that 
Roman  laxity  was  no  worse  than  medimval  or  modern  laxity, 
and  (2)  that  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  matron  were 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  institution  of  the  laxer  form  of  marriage , 
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which  displaced  the  old  confarreatio  and  abolished  the  despotic 
powers  of  the  husband  over  her  person.  It  could  be  quite  as  reason¬ 
ably  argued  that  Eoman  laxity  was  due  to  the  advancement  and 
emancipation  of  women  as  to  the  increased  facilities  for  divorce, 
and  INIommsen  is  equally  horrified  by  both  these  developments.^ 

I  admit  that  in  the  Roman  Empire  we  see  much  laxity  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  system  of  divorce  by  consent,  but  I  contend  that  this 
is  not  a  case  of  cause  and  effect,  but  of  what  logicians  call  “con¬ 
comitant  variations.”  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  we  find  just 
as  much  laxity  in  the  Middle  Ages  under  a  system  of  so-called 
indissoluble  marriage,  and  the  only  difference  is  that  in  the  Middle 
Ages  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  necessary  fees  to  the 
Church  got  their  marriages  annulled  by  ecclesiastics  instead  of 
making  their  own  arrangements.  Those  who  could  not  afford  the 
fees  merely  ignored  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  Sexual  offences 
were,  of  course,  reprobated  and  punished,  though  not  severely, 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  but  confession  and  absolution  with  a 
slight  penance  w’ere  usually  all  that  was  required  from  the 
transgressor. 

Thus  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  the  Commissary  of 
Tjondon  in  1490  we  find  that  the  priest  of  the  Parish  committed 
spiritual  “incest”  with  his  goddaughter,  a  certain  Rosa  William¬ 
son.  His  example  was  followed  by  another  priest  called  John, 
and  a  man  called  Thomas  Goose.  Then  a  man  called  Henry 
Stocton  became  compromised  with  this  dangerous  lady,  who  was 
also  involved  in  a  new  intrigue  with  one  John  Godwyn,  though 
w'e  are  told  he  had  a  good-looking  wdfe.  One  John  Warwick  then 
appears  on  the  scene,  and  he  almost  killed  his  wife  on  account 
of  his  affection  for  Rosa  Williamson.  These  episodes  all  crop  up 
as  trivial  matters  like  the  cases  at  a  Tjondon  Police  Court,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Rosa  Williamson’s  devastating 
career  ever  ended. ^ 

Coming  to  more  modern  times,  there  are  of  course  notorious 
|)eriods  of  laxity,  such  as  those  of  the  Restoration  and  the  Regency 
in  England,  or  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XV.  in  France.  During 
these  periods  the  institution  of  marriage  was  far  better  defined 
and  much  less  uncertain  than  in  the  Middle  Ages,  yet  the  laxity 
was  none  the  less  extreme,  and  quite  untempered  by  indissolubility 
of  marriage.  It  is  not  until  the  French  Revolution  that  we  find 
the  secular  ideas  of  Selden,  Grotius,  Pufendorf,  Leyser,  and 
Frederick  the  Great  growing  up  ;  finally  it  was  Napoleon  who  put 

(1)  This  view  is  confirmed  in  the  excellent  historical  summary  of  this  question 
by  Mr.  de  Montmorency  in  the  Appendices  to  the  Report  of  the  Divorce  Com 
mission. 

(9.)  Many  similar  cases  can  be  found  in  Hale’s  Criminnl  Precedents. 
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into  practice  the  humane  principles  of  Pothier  and  Montesquieu, 
and  by  his  famous  code  made  divorce  by  consent  part  of  the  law 
of  France.  Napoleon  strongly  believed  in  the  institution  of  the 
family,  but  he  maintained  that  young  girls  married  out  of  convents 
and  necessarily  made  mistakes,  which,  in  the  best  interests  of 
society,  should  be  corrected  without  noise  or  scandal. 

In  our  own  time  the  principle  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent 
is  recognised  in  Kussia,  Austria  (for  non-Catholics) ,  Belgium, 
Koumania,  Norway,  Portugal,  Japan,  and  Mexico.  It  was  recog¬ 
nised  in  Germany  up  to  1900.  The  same  principle  has  been  more 
indirectly  admitted  in  the  device  of  mutual  separation,  or  a  judicial 
separation  obtained  by  one  party  for  good  reasons  legally  maturing 
into  a  divorce,  in  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland. 

In  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  neither  of  these 
principles  is  overtly  recognised,  and  some  sort  of  offence  has  to 
be  committed,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where  insanity  is  a  cause 
of  divorce.  Just  as  hypocrisy  is  homage  to  virtue,  so  the  fiction 
of  a  matrimonial  offence  is  homage  to  the  ideal  of  indissoluble 
marriage.  The  State  apparently  shrinks  from  the  possible  imputa¬ 
tion  of  encouraging  caprice  and  fickleness  in  a  relationship  which 
involves  the  procreation  and  care  of  children,  though,  in  fact,  the 
State  is  merely  perpetuating  an  ecclesiastical  taboo. 

The  whole  question  is  likely  to  divide  public  opinion  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  I  have  already  stated  my  own  conclusion  that 
divorce  by  mutual  consent  tends  to  minimise  domestic  disputes, 
to  relieve  individuals  whose  mutual  aversion  gives  rise  to  matri¬ 
monial  offences,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  domestic  morality. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  historical  evidence  to  show  that  divorce 
by  mutual  consent  ever  caused,  or  now  causes,  in  those  countries 
where  it  flourishes  any  decline  in  sexual  morality.  The  principle 
of  divorce  by  mutual  consent  involves  a  certain  respect  for  human 
dignity  and  liberty  w'hich  is  far  from  fashionable  in  these  days, 
but  which  I  hope  may  come  into  fashion  again.  The  imposition 
of  a  substantial  time  limit  should  protect  the  State  from  having 
to  register  a  succession  of  frivolous  and  unworthy  divorces.  The 
lack  of  such  a  time  limit  was  the  principal  defect  in  the  Eoman 
law.  The  enhanced  freedom  should  improve  the  behaviour  of 
the  spouses  to  each  other,  and  the  abolition  of  any  necessity  for 
committing  statutory  adultery,  cruelty,  or  desertion,  should  im¬ 
prove  not  only  the  domestic  relations,  but  also  the  whole  level  of 
public  morals. 

The  most  cogent  argument,  however,  is  perhaps  the  question 
of  the  children.  The  strongest  supporter  of  easier  divorce  cannot 
possibly  deny  the  desirability,  whenever  possible,  of  all  children 
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enjoying  the  joint  care  and  affection  of  both  parents.  Too  often 
death  destroys  this  ideal,  and  nothing  could  be  more  hostile  to 
it  than  the  present  law  in  regard  to  custody.  A  woman  may 
often  be  trapped  by  her  husband  into  a  solitary  act  of  adultery 
in  circumstances  where  the  husband’s  contributory  guilt  cannot 
be  brought  home  to  him.  After  being  divorced  she  may  never 
see  her  own  children  again ;  her  husband  can  deny  her  all  access 
to  them.  This  is  a  disgraceful  instance  of  legal  barbarity,  and 
if  it  could  be  abolished  as  a  condition  of  having  no  divorce  at  all 
I  should  almost  prefer  the  latter  alternative. 

In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  so  long  as  divorce  is  made  a  kind 
of  dog-fight  between  the  two  parties,  disputes  concerning  the 
children  are  bound  to  arise.  Two  spouses  detest  each  other ;  one 
is  bound  to  “sin”  in  order  to  set  both  free.  Neither  wishes  to 
sin,  and  the  problem  for  each  is  how  best  to  incriminate  the 
other.  At  the  end  of  the  process  they  are  scarcely  likely  to  be 
on  terms  that  permit  friendly  and  reasonable  discussion  in  regard 
to  the  care  of  their  children,  although  there  are,  of  course,  honour¬ 
able  and  high-minded  persons  who  rise  superior  not  only  to  the 
law,  but  also  to  the  squalid  atmosphere  that  results  from  such 
a  law.  Two  spouses  who  could  agree  to  part  amicably,  could  also 
make  proper  and  reasonable  arrangements  for  the  children  spend¬ 
ing  a  certain  time  with  each  parent  in  the  course  of  the  year 
without  being  embittered  by  perpetual  recriminations  in  regard 
to  guilt  and  innocence.  The  children  would  be  able  to  speak 
to  one  parent  of  the  other,  as  often  happens  in  cases  of  voluntary 
separation,  without  any  atmosphere  of  reticence  or  mystery.  One 
might  even  hope  that  during  the  probationary  period  of  separation 
antecedent  to  divorce,  absence  might  make  the  hearts  of  both 
spouses  grow  fonder.  Anyhow,  nothing  could  be  more  disastrous 
and  tragic  than  the  present  system. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  contains  useful 
material  scarcely  referred  to  in  either  Report.  Lord  Gorell,  in 
his  own  obsenmtions,  seems  to  fear  that  it  might  produce  effects 
analogous  to  what  went  on  in  the  Roman  Empire,  but  adds  that 
“  it  might  perhaps  work  under  proper  conditions  to  ensure  delibera¬ 
tion  and  to  prevent  forced  consents.”  Sir  John  Macdonell,  after 
an  exhaustive  study  of  comparative  legislation,  advocates  divorce 
by  mutual  consent  subject  to  proper  safeguards.  Miss  Davies  and 
Fru  Anker,  of  Norway,  both  hold  that  two  people  often  behave 
much  better  if  they  have  to  retain  each  other’s  affections  without 
relying  on  the  coercion  of  a  legal  fetter.  The  same  opinion  was 
once  expressed  to  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  by  two  East-End  clergymen. 

According  to  Fru  Anker,  the  Norwegian  law  works  very  well. 
It  gives  divorce  (a)  after  separation  for  one  year  when  both  parties 
want  it,  (h)  after  separation  for  two  years  when  only  one  party 
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wants  it,  and  without  separation  if  both  parties  have  been  de  facto 
separated  for  three  years.  Other  opinions  from  different  points  of 
view  strengthen  the  argument.  Mr.  Plowden,  arguing  from  what 
he  calls  common  sense,  considers  divorce  by  consent  safe  after  a 
period  of  probationary  effort  to  keep  up  the  marriage  tie.  His 
view  is  supported  by  his  colleague  Mr.  Eose.  Mrs.  Fawcett  and 
Mrs.  Swan  wick  agree  with  this  opinion.  Dr.  Parker  maintains 
that  the  better  members  of  the  working  classes  live  together  quite 
happily  and  respectably  without  any  legal  tie.  Dr.  Scurfield  has 
collected  a  most  remarkable  number  of  w^hat  can  only  be  called 
variations  in  quasi-matrimonial  grouping.  The  contempt  into 
which  marriage  has  been  brought  among  the  poor  by  reason  of 
no  proi>er  facilities  for  divorce,  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  this 
state  of  things,  and  the  poor  cannot  be  blamed.  In  fact,  as  there 
is  no  property  to  be  affected  by  a  legacy  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  it 
would  make  no  difference  to  them  were  it  not  that,  to  the  undying 
shame  of  England,  outdoor  relief  and  charitable  aid  are  frequently 
refused  to  persons  living  a  perfectly  decent  and  monogamous  life 
in  all  essentials  by  reason  of  their  being  the  victims  of  the  law 
and  technically  living  in  sin.  A  particular  case  was  cited  before 
the  Divorce  Commissioners  by  Mr.  C.  W.  P.  Barker  of  sqch  a 
couple  being  refused  outdoor  relief,  and  of  the  man  dying  through 
starvation,  according  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury  at  the  inquest. 
The  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  alleged  to  be  an  offender 
in  this  respect,  and  numerous  cases  of  hardship  are  referred  to. 
A  more  disgraceful  type  of  Pharisaical  cruelty  can  scarcely  be 
conceived.^  Mr.  Barker’s  evidence  as  to  the  action  of  Guardians 
in  such  instances,  which  is  being  followed  up  by  a  new  tyranny 
under  the  Insurance  Act,  convicts  any  Ministry  which  does  not 
immediately  remedy  this  state  of  things,  of  the  grossest 
inhumanity. 

On  the  question  of  collusion,  Mr.  Barnard,  K.C.,  asserts  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  that  there  always  will  be  unless 
or  until  the  law  oi^)enly  sanctions  divorce  by  consent.  Mr.  Blott, 
a  solicitor,  agrees  that  divorce  by  consent  might  lead  to  collusion, 
but  considers  that  this  risk  must  be  faced  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  community.  Mr.  Newton  Crane,  an  American  lawwer, 
considers  that  collusion  is  not  likely  to  occur  when  the  period 
of  desertion  is  as  long  as  three  years,  since  collusive  couples  will 
prefer  to  commit  offences  that  give  immediate  relief. 

I  have  closely  condensed  this  remarkable  expression  of  opinion 
by  eminent  experts,  because  I  hope  that  the  evidence  will  be 
widely  read.  The  three  volumes  cost  less  than  15s.,  but  they 
are  full  of  highly  important  information  to  the  social  reformer. 

(1)  One  is  reminded  of  the  condemnation  of  the  lawyers  in  the  gospel  for 
imposing  burdens  which  they  will  not  lift  a  finger  to  remove. 
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The  exemplary  lives  of  the  poor  without  the  legal  sanction  which 
a  scandalous  law  puts  beyond  their  reach,  at  least  show  that  the 
stability  of  the  marriage  tie  depends  on  consent  more  than  on 
legal  coercion.  This  contemporary  fact  reinforces  the  historical 
arguments  already  adduced,  for  if  irregular  unions  have  sucli 
stability,  a  fortiori  divorce  by  consent  need  not  dissolve  society. 

On  the  general  question  of  expediency,  how'ever,  I  go  no  further 
than  Mr.  Blott.  Personally,  I  desire  nothing  better  than  to  see 
the  recommendations  of  the  Majority  Eeport  given  the  force  of 
law.  Indeed,  the  recommendations  of  the  Minority  Eeport  would 
be  better  than  nothing.  Liberals  have  nothing  to  lose  if  they 
offend  the  Church  by  giving  the  poor  the  same  right  of  divorce  as 
the  rich,  and  indeed  the  Church  may  possibly  not  venture  to 
I)rotest  any  longer  against  a  measure  so  obviously  beneficial  and 
necessary,  not  only  to  individuals,  but  also  to  society  at  large. 
Even  if  the  Liberals  did  have  to  fight  the  Church,  it  would  be  on 
greater  issues  and  worthier  principles  than  emerge  in  regard  to 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Welsh  Church.  This  matter,  however, 
ought  not  in  any  circumstances  to  be  a  party  question.  If  in 
either  House  of  Parliament  there  is  one  scrap  of  sincerity  behind 
the  professions  of  solicitude  for  the  [xior  which  are  poured  out 
every  hour  for  the  edification  of  artisan  electors,  divorce  law 
reform  should  be  taken  in  hand  forthwith.  The  institutions 
of  marriage  and  the  family  are  not  as  safe  as  they  were  from 
attacks  in  moi-e  than  one  quarter,  and  any  real  statesman  should 
protect  the  joints  in  the  armour  without  delay.  The  present  law 
has  been  definitely  condemned  by  the  verdict  of  the  Eoyal  Com¬ 
mission.  Unless  it  is  reformed  it  will  fall  into  still  deeper  con¬ 
tempt,  and  oixm  disregard  of  it  will  command  the  reasoned 
support  of  public  opinion. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  ready  enough  to  pass,  in  a 
hurry,  an  ill-considered  measure  for  flogging  men  alleged  by  the 
police  to  be  living  on  the  earnings  of  prostitution.  Now,  in  all 
the  worst  and  genuine  cases  of  this  type  the  man  marries  the 
woman  in  order  to  keep  her  completely  under  his  control.  What 
relief  does  our  law  give  this  w'^oman?  Ex  hypotheffi,  both  the 
husl)and  and  wife  have  no  money  except  what  the  wife  makes 
by  adultery,  and  after  the  husband  has  been  sent  to  gaol  the 
wife  has  no  means  of  obtaining  money  for  a  divorce  except  by 
further  adultery,  which  is  a  bar  to  any  divorce  proceedings  by 
her,  and  even  with  money  she  is  helpless  unless  she  can  prove 
adultery  on  the  husband’s  part.  What  does  she  gain  by  the 
flogging  w’hich  imparts  so  genial  a  glow  of  satisfaction  to  our 
moralists,  who  will  inflict  pain  in  the  one  case  as  eagerly  as  they 
decline  to  relieve  it  in  the  other? 

Since  my  last  article  appeared  I  have  received  a  remarkable 
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letter  from  Mr.  D.  A.  Wilson,  who  was  at  one  time  a  judge  in 
Burma.  He  writes  to  me  as  follows  : — 

“In  regard  to  the  Archbishop’s  allegation  that  no  witness 
could  tell  of  any  country  where  public  morality  is  promoted  by 
facilities  for  divorce,  that  merely  shows  how  defective  is  the 
evidence.  In  Japan  marriage  is  more  common,  divorces  more 
numerous,  and  venereal  disease  less  prevalent  than  anywhere  else  ; 
and  a  similar  phenomenon  has  been  re^xirted  from  China.  The 
freedom  of  divorce  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  yellow  races  are 
tending  to  supplant  the  whites — they  breed  better.  But  I  wish 
to  furnish  you  with  a  peculiarly  convincing  bit  of  evidence,  to 
be  used  at  your  discretion.  From  1898  till  1902  I  was  the  ‘Judge 
of  Moulmein,’  and  was  greatly  surprised  to  notice  among  the 
Indian  immigrants  who  had  been  resorting  to  that  port  for 
half  a  century  that  most  of  the  Hindus  were  either  whoremongers 
or  lived  with  concubines  unmarried,  whereas  most  of  the 
Mahonimedans  were  respectably  married. 

“There  were  the  same  mixtures  of  races  in  both  creeds,  and  even 
in  castes  there  was  much  likeness.  The  only  explanation  of  the 
strange  phenomenon  which  the  elders  ever  suggested,  was  that 
marriage  was  either  indissoluble  or  nearly  so  among  the  Hindus, 
but  freedom  of  divorce  prevailed  among  the  Mahominedans.  They 
said  our  European  habit  of  resorting  to  courts  for  divorce  was 
jwsitively  indecent. 

“The  Indians  coming  to  Moulmein  were  by  the  mere  force 
of  circumstances  set  free  somewhat  from  the  opinion  of  neighbours 
which  keeps  up  the  morals  of  Hindus  at  home.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain ,  it  is  doubtful  whether  among  the  Indians 
in  most  of  India  there  is  any  su^jeriority  of  Mahominedans  to 
Hindus  in  the  matter  of  morality.  But  in  Moulmein  there  was  no 
room  for  doubt.  I  vividly  recollect  a  respectable  Hindu  woman 
of  high  caste  and  fair  standing,  who  said  in  the  witness-box,  in 
the  principal  court  in  Moulmein,  before  many  persons,  that  she 
was  not  the  married  wdfe  of  the  man  she  lived  with,  although 
he  was  the  father  of  all  her  children,  and  she  had  a  good  family. 

‘  If  I  had  married  him,’  she  said,  ‘  I  would  have  been  his  servant, 
and  could  not  have  got  rid  of  him.  I  lived  wdth  him,  but  he 
was,  and  remained,  my  servant,  and  gets  his  wages  every  month 
from  me  for  working  in  the  byre  and  going  round  with  milk.’ 
All  her  children  were  illegitimate,  but  that  seemed  to  her  a 
less  evil  than  an  indissoluble  marriage.” 

The  results  of  indissoluble  marriage  seem  to  be  the  same  in 
the  East  as  in  the  West,  and  our  system  of  judicial  separation 
is  in  principle  quite  as  inhuman  as  the  custom  of  widow-burning. 

E.  S.  P.  Haynes. 


THE  FUTUEE  OF  ALBANIA. 


Out  of  the  crucible  which  has  been  seething  in  the  flames  of 
the  Balkan  War  the  kingdoms  of  the  peninsula  will  emerge 
aggrandised  at  the  expense  of  Turkey,  and,  when  they  have 
recovered  from  their  losses  on  the  battlefields,  strengthened  to 
take  the  place  in  the  Near  East  of  the  Emperors  and  Sultans  of 
Constantinople.  But  that  is  not  all ;  Europe  has  taken  in  hand 
the  creation  of  a  new  State,  the  last  of  those  which  have  been 
built  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  Byzantine  and  Turkish  Empires 
by  the  skill  of  modern  diplomatists.  Albania  is  to  be  made  into 
an  autonomous  State  with  all  the  blessings  of  Parliamentary  and 
bureaucratic  government,  with  its  own  prince  and  system  of  elec¬ 
tions  all  complete.  This  is  the  last  State  which  can  be  manu¬ 
factured  out  of  the  ancienf  material  of  Europe,  unless  Austria 
should  be  partitioned,  but  the  nationality  which  is  to  compose  it 
is  so  distinct  and  separate  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  so  unlike 
that  of  the  Slav  races  by  which  it  is  hemmed  in,  that  its  creation 
as  an  autonomous  State  is  but  the  natural  outcome  of  the  logic 
of  events.  The  future  of  Albania,  this  newcomer  into  the  circle 
of  European  governments,  will  depend  on  the  skill  with  which 
its  boundaries  are  drawn.  Expediency,  and  not  strict  justice,  has 
always  ruled  the  decisions  of  the  Great  Powers,  who  are  the  final 
Court  of  Appeal  in  such  matters,  but  if  a  mistaken  idea  of  what 
seems  to  be  the  easiest  way  is  allowed  to  prevail,  and  if  the  land 
greed  of  the  neighbouring  States  is  j)ermitted  to  supplant  the 
natural  and  ethnical  frontiers  by  boundaries  inspired  by  earth- 
hunger,  then  the  Near  Eastern  question,  so  far  from  being  settled, 
will  only  be  shifted  to  another  phase,  and  the  Slav  will  stand  out 
as  the  oppressor  of  nationalities  in  the  Balkans  in  place  of  the 
Turk.  The  Albanian  comes  of  the  oldest  race  in  Europe,  he  is 
the  descendant  of  the  original  owners  of  the  soil ,  and  to  him  the 
Slav,  just  as  much  as  the  Turk,  is  an  intruder  and  a  supplanter. 
The  Slav  was  only  overrun  by  the  Turk  ;  the  Albanian  was  overrun 
by  the  Slav  in  addition  to  the  Turk,  and  the  future  of  Europe’s 
latest  experiment  in  State  building  depends  upon  the  recognition 
of  this  fact. 

It  is  said  that  an  ingenious  man  of  science  has  succeeded  in 
manufacturing  an  egg  without  the  aid  of  the  usual  hen,  but  with 
the  correct  chemical  constituents  and  the  familiar  appearance.  In 
every  respect  it  is  so  exactly  like  an  egg,  and  is  so  scientifically 
accurate  in  composition,  that  only  the  man  who  eats  it  doubts 
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of  its  perfect  success,  and  recognises  that  there  is  something  more, 
something  indefinable,  in  an  egg  which  is  beyond  outward  appear¬ 
ance  and  chemical  components.  This  triumph  of  Art  over  Nature 
is  known  as  the  Synthetic  Egg,  and  there  is  the  gravest  danger 
lest  the  egg  which  Europe  is  now  endeavouring  to  produce  should 
be  of  the  Synthetic  variety ;  a  State  in  everything  but  that  which 
makes  a  living  State,  the  inclusion  within  its  boundaries  of  all 
those  of  the  nationality.  If  for  the  sentimental  satisfaction  of 
memories  of  their  evanescent  empires  of  mediaeval  times,  the 
Bulgar  and  the  Serb  are  to  be  allowed  to  lop  off  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  too  meagre  heritage  of  the  Albanians,  the  new  State  will 
be  addled  from  its  inception,  and  had  far  better  never  be  brought 
into  being.  The  unrest  wdll  smoulder  in  the  Balkans  ready  to 
burst  into  a  flame  at  any  moment,  for  the  Turk  was  the  spasmodic 
but  usually  easy-going  tyrant  of  the  old  school,  whereas  the  Slav 
will  be  the  tyrant  of  the  new  bureaucracy  which  cloaks  its  oppres¬ 
sion  under  the  pretence  of  legality.  The  Albanian  who  is  left 
outside  the  border  wdll  be  always  struggling  to  join  his  brothers 
in  the  new  State,  and  the  story  of  the  Macedonian  risings  will 
be  repeated  over  again,  and  with  greater  justification.  The  future 
of  a  “  synthetic  ”  and  artificial  Albania  can  be  told  in  one  W'ord  : 
bloodshed. 

Since  the  victorious  march  of  the  Bulgarians,  Servians,  and 
Greeks  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  the  pretence  that  war  was 
declared  to  free  the  Brothers  in  Macedonia  has  been  abandoned 
for  the  frank  confession  of  a  desire  for  an  extension  of  territory. 
There  was  no  need  to  free  Macedonia  from  the  Turks — time  was 
doing  that — but  each  one  of  the  three  allies  hastened  to  save 
as  much  of  it  as  he  could  from  his  two  partners  in  the  enterprise , 
for  it  was  obvious  to  all  of  them  that  the  Young  Turks  had  given 
the  final  blow  to  the  Empire  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  We  hear 
nothing  now'  of  the  absurd  proposal  to  erect  an  autonomous 
Macedonia  with  a  prince  and  parliament  of  its  owm.  The  allies 
have  already  partitioned  it  on  paper,  and  the  boundaries  w'hich 
they  have  drawn  show  the  lengths  to  which  their  land-hunger  has 
carried  them.  Europe  has  definitely  decided  that  there  shall  be 
a  principality  of  Albania,  and  the  allies,  even  after  Lule  Burgas, 
have  not  dared  to  give  a  point-blank  refusal.  But  they  have  drawn 
an  Albania  on  the  map  which  will  shut  the  Albanians  in  to  the 
narrow  mountains  and  the  poorest  strip  of  seaboard,  and  they 
have  advanced  many  plausible  reasons,  ethnological,  geographical 
and  historical,  why  the  ancient  race  should  yield  its  towns  and 
lowlands  to  the  Slav,  and  go  starve  on  a  ridge  of  sterile  crags  until 
a  cheap  process  of  extermination  by  hunger  has  made  the  time 
ripe  for  a  final  partition  of  the  stony  ground  of  an  abortive  princi- 
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pality.  In  any  case,  by  the  division  of  Macedonia,  Albania  will 
be  shut  in  on  the  north  and  east  by  Slav  States  and  on  the  south 
by  Greece,  and  the  scheme  of  the  allies  is  to  draw  the  boundaries 
so  close  that  she  will  be  strangled  from  the  start. 

There  were  three  Albanias  in  the  market  for  Europe  to  choose 
from.  First  there  was  the  scheme  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  Albania  under  Ismail  Kemal  Bey  of  Avlona,  which  demands  all 
the  lands  in  the  west  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  that  are  inhabited 
by  a  majority  of  Albanians,  and  were,  till  recently,  under  the  rule 
of  the  Sultan.  The  boundary  is  easily  followed  on  any  map. 
From  the  Boiana  it  keeps  to  the  present  Montenegrin  frontier 
on  the  north  till  it  reaches  the  Sandjak  of  Novibazar  south  of 
Berane,  whence  it  follows  the  course  of  the  Eiver  Ibar  to 
Mitrovitza,  the  terminus  of  the  railway  running  north  from 
Salonica.  It  takes  in  the  famous  plain  of  Kossovopolje,  to  which 
the  Serbs  have  a  sentimental  claim,  as  it  was  there  that  the 
Serbian  kingdom  was  finally  defeated  and  the  Czar  Lazar  slain 
by  the  Sultan  Murad  on  June  15th,  1389.  But  the  Albanians 
have  also  a  sentimental  claim  to  the  field,  for  not  only  did  a 
contingent  of  them  fight  against  the  Turks  as  allies  of  the  Serbs, 
but  Kara  Mahmoud  Pasha  of  Scutari,  the  semi-independent  ruler 
of  North  Albania,  defeated  the  Sultan’s  army  there  in  1786.  The 
boundary  includes  the  railway  line  as  far  south  as  Koprulu,  taking 
in  Ferizovich,  where  the  Albanian  tribes  proclaimed  their  inde¬ 
pendence  on  July  15th,  1908,  and  Uskub,  whose  inhabitants  are  in 
the  great  majority  Moslem  Albanians,  with  about  twenty-five  ^ler 
cent,  of  Bulgarians  and  seven  per  cent,  of  Servians.  The  town 
was  taken  over  in  April,  1912,  by  the  Albanians  from  the  Turkish 
Government,  and  captured  by  the  Servian  army  on  October  26th, 
last  year.  From  Koprulu  the  Albanian  Provisional  Government’s 
boundary  runs  south  to  the  angle  of  the  Monastir  railway  near 
Fiorina  between  lakes  Presba  and  Ostrovo,  and  then  strikes  east, 
leaving  out  Kastoria,  to  a  point  nearly  south  of  Lake  Presba, 
whence  it  runs  due  south  to  the  Greek  frontier. 

This  attempt  at  the  delimitation  of  the  boundaries  would  no 
doubt  be  accepted  by  Europe  if  the  Albanians  were  strong  enough 
or  popular  enough  to  command  a  propaganda  such  as  has  been 
worked  by  the  friends  of  the  Greeks,  the  Bulgarians,  and  the 
Servians,  for  it  includes  the  country  in  which  the  Albanians  are 
undoubtedly  in  the  majority,  and  in  which  the  other  nationalities 
have  only  maintained  themselves  by  the  most  unscrupulous 
religious  and  political  intrigues.  Eeligion  is  not  the  Albanians’ 
strong  point.  They  are  Moslem,  Orthodox  and  Latin,  and  usually 
opportunists,  with  little  or  no  organisation.  But  the  Gieeks  have 
a  magnificent  organisation  wdiich  dates  from  the  Byzantine 
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Empire,  and  ever  since  the  Turkish  occupation  has  wielded  powers 
second  only  to  those  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Porte.  With  the 
Greeks  religion  almost  took  the  place  of  nationality,  and  Greek 
means,  and  has  meant  for  centuries,  not  so  much  those  of  Hellenic 
birth  as  those  of  the  Greek  or  Orthodox  faith.  This  was  the 
strength  of  the  Phanariots,  and  the  lazy  tolerance  of  the  Turks 
allowed  the  Orthodox  Church  to  become  an  empire  within  an 
empire.  Until  comparatively  recent  times,  Servians,  Bulgarians, 
and  South  Albanians  were  all  massed  together  in  th^  European 
mind  as  Greeks,  because  they  were  under  the  Greek  Patriarch,  and 
it  was  not  until  modern  Servia  began  to  emerge  under  Kara 
George,  who  was  by  no  means  a  religious  leader,  that  the  West 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  there  were  other  nationalities  than  the 
Greek  under  Turkish  ride.  As  for  the  Bulgars,  they  were  even 
more  completely  forgotten  than  the  Serbs,  though  nowadays, 
with  the  armies  of  the  Czar  Ferdinand  at  the  gates  of  Adrianople 
and  Constantinople,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  for  centuries 
the  Bulgarian  nationality  was  nothing  but  a  vague  memory  in 
Europe. 

But  even  before  the  Bulgarian  atrocity  agitation  the  leading 
men  among  the  Bulgarians  had  recognised  the  correct  line  of 
policy,  and  had  realised  that  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Patriarch 
at  Constantinople  were  more  powerful  levers  than  any  mere 
political  organisation  could  be.  Therefore  they  worked  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Bulgarian  Church  free  from  the  control  of 
the  Patriarch,  and  in  1870  the  Bulgarian  Exarchate  was  founded 
by  the  permission  of  the  Sultan.  From  that  date  the  advance  of 
Bulgaria  was  rapid,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  churches  and 
schools.  Greece  and  Servia  took  alarm,  but  Servia  was  too  late 
to  stand  in  line  with  her  two  rivals.  These  hostile  churches 
were  the  cause  of  the  recent  disturbances  in  Macedonia.  Greeks 
and  Bulgarians  especially  converted  the  villages  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  in  Macedonia  and  all  along  the  Albanian  frontier  it 
must  never  be  forgotten,  in  dealing  with  the  boundary  question, 
that  Greek,  Bulgarian  and  Servian  mean  the  adherents  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  those  countries,  and  not  necessarily  men  of 
those  nationalities.  This  is  where  the  Albanians  have  the  disad¬ 
vantage,  and  in  addition  they  have  the  further  misfortune  that 
Moslem  Albanians  are  always  known  as  Turks,  which  most 
emphatically  they  are  not.  Thus,  in  Southern  Albania  statistics 
show  that  so  many  thousand  inhabitants  are  Turks,  and  so  many 
thousand  are  Greeks,  whereas  really  the  men  so  classified  are 
almost  all  Albanians  of  the  Moslem  or  Orthodox  belief.  This 
is  so  convenient  a  method  of  gulling  Europe  that  it  is  never  likely 
to  be  abandoned  by  those  who  nrofit  by  it.  Occasionally  race  and 
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religion  tally,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  what  is  indicated  is 
the  form  of  religion  and  not  the  race,  and  the  Albanians,  who 
have  no  Patriarch,  no  Exarch,  no  schools  and  no  propaganda 
suffer  from  their  lack  of  organisation  and  of  the  first  principles 
of  scientific  advertising. 

It  is  thus  out  of  the  question  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
new  State  will  be  drawn  so  as  to  include  all  the  lands  inhabited 
by  the  Albanians.  Four  modern  kingdoms  surround  the  territory 
of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Thrako-Illyrian  tribes,  each 
one  hungering  for  a  bite  out  of  the  all  too  poverty-stricken  plains 
owned  by  the  people  of  the  hills.  All  four  have  in  varying  degree 
got  the  ear  of  Europe ;  all  have  clever  spokesmen  and  advocates 
of  their  own  and  foreign  countries.  The  Albanians,  wdio  since 
the  coming  of  the  Turks  have  given  some  of  their  most  brilliant 
statesmen  to  Turkey,  Italy  and  Greece,  have  to  fight  their  own 
battle  with  the  tongue  and  pen,  weapons  to  which  at  home  they 
are  ill-accustomed.  Even  the  powerful  advocacy  of  Austria  does 
not  stand  them  in  good  stead,  as  the  rest  of  Europe  suspects  that 
it  is  actuated,  not  so  much  by  the  principles  of  abstract  justice 
as  by  the  desire  to  prevent  the  Near  East  from  becoming  entirely 
Slavised.  However,  since  Europe  has  decided  in  theory  upon 
the  creation  of  an  autonomous  Albania,  the  allies,  who  are 
admirable  diplomatists,  have  adopted  the  less  heroic  policy  of 
attempting  to  strangle  the  infant  State  at  birth,  by  doing  their 
utmost  to  confine  it  to  the  barren  rocks  and  swampy  seacoast 
which,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Durazzo,  no  one  on  earth 
covets,  so  wild  and  stern  are  they. 

Confident  in  the  ignorance  and  heedlessness  of  Western  Europe, 
the  allies  propose  to  deprive  Albania  of  all  that  is  most  distinc¬ 
tively  Albanian.  Even  the  birthplace  of  George  Castriot, 
Scanderbeg,  is  not  to  be  left  to  the  people  at  whose  head  he 
defeated  Pashas  and  Sultans  for  years,  unaided  and  unsupported 
by  Christian  Europe ;  even  the  ruined  Castle  of  Lek  Dukajini, 
the  prince  "who  codified  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 
mountains ;  even  the  homes  of  Ali  Pasha  of  Yanina,  and  of  Kara 
Mahmoud  Pasha  of  Scutari,  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  official 
Albania  if  the  allies  can  have  their  way.  All  are  to  be  handed 
over  to  Slav  or  Greek,  and  Albania  is  to  be  made  into  a  State  in 
name  only,  shorn  of  everything  which  can  enable  it  to  live  as  an 
independent  and  self-governing  principality.  The  frontier  which 
the  united  intellect  or  cunning  of  the  four  kingdoms  has  devised 
wtII  not  take  long  to  delimit.  Hitherto  the  Black  Drin  has  been 
considered  by  the  most  Slavophil  boundary-monger  to  be  the 
meanest  limit  of  Albania  to  the  north,  and  the  river  Kalamas  to 
the  south  by  the  Philhellenes.  But  even  those  poor  boundaries 
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tire  now  considered  too  generous  by  the  ambitious  allies.  On  the 
north  the  frontier  proposed  by  the  Montenegrins  starts  from  the 
Adriatic  sea-coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  driver  Mati,  about  half-way 
between  Alessio  and  Cape  Eodoni,  and  then  goes  north  and  north¬ 
east  nearly  to  the  Drin,  depriving  Albania  of  Scutari,  its  northern 
capital,  which  is  inhabited  solely  by  Shkypetars,  and  of  all  the 
plain  surrounding  it;  of  the  Malissori  mountains,  which  are 
inhabited  by  Albanian  Roman  Catholic  tribes  and  certain  tribes 
half  Roman  Catholic  and  half  Moslem ;  of  the  Moslem  tribes  of 
the  Diikajini  and  Liuma ;  and  of  Ipek,  Jacovo,  and  Prisrend,  in 
all  of  which  the  Moslem  Albanians  are  in  an  immense  majority. 
Albania  is  thus  to  be  deprived  of  the  Drin,  which  is  its  principal 
river,  and  of  lands  in  which  there  are  but  few  Slavs  of  any  sort. 
Montenegro  does  not  even  pretend  that  she  went  to  war  to 
liberate  brother  Serbs  under  Turkish  rule,  but  openly  declares 
that  she  would  disappear  as  a  political  factor  in  the  Balkans 
rather  than  renounce  the  annexation  of  territory  inhabited  by 
men  of  utterly  different  race  and  religion  who  have  always  hated 
the  Slav  even  more  than  the  Turk. 

The  Servians  and  Bulgarians  are  equally  preposterous  in  their 
demands.  They  claim  the  entire  upper  and  middle  course  of  the 
Drin,  including  the  watershed  on  the  east  of  the  mountains  of 
Central  Albania  down  to  the  mountains  west  of  Lake  Ochrida. 
Their  suggested  boundary  thus  cuts  Albania  in  two,  annexes 
districts  purely  Albanian  or  in  which  Shkypetars  are  in  a  majority, 
and  deprives  the  new  State  of  any  outlet  to  the  hinterland  on  the 
east.  The  three  Slav  kingdoms  are  agreed  in  lopping  off  the  most 
valuable  part  of  Albania,  but  when  the  spoil  comes  to  be  divided 
the  momentary  allies  will  quarrel  bitterly.  They  all  claim  the 
right  to  annex  Ipek,  Jacovo,  and  Prisrend,  but  Servia  has  special 
claims  on  the  latter  city,  as  it  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Empire 
of  Dushan.  Moreover,  Bulgaria  and  Servia  dispute  not  only  both 
banks  of  the  Drin,  but  also  Dibra,  which  is  about  three-quarters 
Albanian  and  the  rest  Bulgarian ;  Ochrida  and  Presba ;  and 
Monastic,  where  the  population  is  Albanian,  Greek,  and  Bul¬ 
garian,  but  not  Servian.  If  the  country  is  taken  from  Albania, 
the  valleys  from  Dibra  to  Monastic  will  be  the  scene  of  the  coming 
struggle  between  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  and  the  story  of  Slivnitza 
will  be  told  over  again.  The  Greeks  are  no  less  exacting  than 
their  allies!  They  claim  Avlona  ;  but  as  Italy,  too,  has  an  eye  on 
the  Albanian  coast,  they  have  drawn  their  provisional  line  from 
Gramala,  a  point  on  the  shore  half-way  between  Dukali  and 
Khimara,  and  thence  east  to  the  fork  of  the  River  Voiussa,  near 
Klissura,  leaving  Tepelen  to  Alhania.  Thence  the  line  goes  north¬ 
east  by  north  to  the  proposed  Servian  line  south-west  of  Lake 
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Ochrida,  cutting  off  from  the  new  State  country  that  is  purely 
Albanian,  as  well  as  some  districts  in  which  the  population  is 
mixed.  Even  if  the  Greek  line  were  drawn  much  further  to  the 
south-east,  it  would  still  amputate  territories  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Albanian,  but  are  called  Greek 
because  they  belong  to  the  Greek  or  Orthodox  Church.  A  glance 
at  the  map  wall  show  that  the  frontier  suggested  by  the  allies 
confines  the  Albanians  to  the  w'est  of  the  mountains  which  form 
the  central  backbone  of  the  country,  and  to  the  narrow  strip 
between  those  mountains  and  the  sea. 

There  remains  the  frontier  proposed  by  Austria,  which,  if  not 
generous  to  Albania,  is  at  least  more  just  than  that  of  the  allies. 
It  is  a  frontier  traced  by  more  or  less  disinterested  experts,  and 
is  a  compromise  between  the  line  drawn  by  Ismail  Kemal  Bey 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  draughtsman  of  the  allies  on  the  other. 
It  follows  the  existing  frontier  on  the  Montenegrin  border  as  far 
as  a  point  north  of  Gussigne-Plava,  w^here  it  makes  a  sudden  loop 
to  the  southward  to  include  those  two  iffaces  in  Montenegro. 
But  the  irony  of  the  situation  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  that 
while  Austria  very  justly  opposes  the  cession  of  purely  Albanian 
districts  to  Montenegro,  she  at  the  same  time  can  suggest  no 
compensation  to  King  Nicolas,  for  she  even  more  vigorously 
opposes  his  legitimate  expansion  to  the  north  in  Herzegovina, 
which  by  all  the  principles  of  right  and  equity  belongs  to  Monte¬ 
negro.  There  is  no  difference  w'hatever  from  the  racial  and 
geographical  point  of  view  betw'een  Montenegro  and  the  Herze¬ 
govina,  and  Cattaro  is  the  natural  port  of  the  little  kingdom  by 
which  it  was  formerly  owned.  The  King  only  asks  for  the 
Malissori  mountains  of  North  Albania,  because  he  knows  that  as 
long  as  Austria  exists  he  can  never  get  Cattaro  and  the  Herze¬ 
govina,  the  district  from  which  his  family  and  that  of  many  of 
the  Montenegrins  originally  came.  From  Gussigne-Plava 
the  Austrian  line  runs  to  the  north  to  keep  Ipek,  Jacovo,  and 
Prisrend  in  Albania,  but  it  leaves  to  the  Slav  the  district  known 
as  Old  Serbia,  which  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Albanians, 
and  takes  from  the  new  State  Kossovopolje,  Ferizovich,  Uskub, 
and  all  the  adjacent  lands.  From  the  summit  of  the  Shah  Dagh, 
just  east  of  Prisrend,  the  proposed  frontier  runs  almost  due  south 
between  Lakes  Ochrida  and  Presba,  giving  Dibra  and  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Black  Drin  to  Albania,  but  omitting  the  districts  to 
the  east,  where  the  Albanians  are  either  in  the  majority  or  in  a 
very  strong  minority.  South  of  Lake  Presba  the  line  trends  a 
little  to  the  east,  following  the  Albanian  claim  ve^w  closely,  and 
reaches  the  Greek  frontier  slightly  to  the  east  of  Mecovon,  at  the 
frontier  of  the  present  Pashaliks  of  Yanina  and  Monastir. 
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The  Aubtrian  scheme  is  doubtless  the  most  workable  oi  the 
tluee  put  forward  for  Europe’s  consideration,  but  the  Powers,  in 
traciug  theii’  provisional  frontier,  have  not  thought  fit  to  adopt 
it.  Evidently  they  held  it  more  dignified  to  draw  a  line  of  their 
own ;  and  as  far  as  they  have  come  to  a  decision  they  have  leaned 
towards  the  Slav  and  against  the  Albanian.  The  boundary 
accepted  in  principle  by  the  Powers  goes  a  little  further  up  the 
Boiana  than  the  present  frontier,  and  strikes  inland  at  a  stream 
just  below  Goritza,  whence  it  divides  the  district  of  Anainalit, 
which  is  entirely  Mahometan  Albanian,  and  reaches  the  lake  just 
west  of  Zogai.  The  line  crosses  the  lake  to  the  inlets  of  Kastrati 
and  Hoti,  and  runs  north-east  to  the  present  frontier,  leaving  the 
Hoti  and  Gruda  tribes  in  Montenegro,  and  Ivastrati,  Shkreli,  and 
Klementi  in  Albania.  Hoti  is  a  Koman  Catholic  tribe  of  purely 
Albanian  origin.  It  has  always  been  considered  the  chief  of  the 
Malissori  tribes,  and  in  wartime  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
confederation.  King  Nicolas  has  of  late  years  taken  great  pains 
to  win  over  this  important  tribe  from  the  Turks  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  success,  but  whether  it  will  be  content  to  become 
absorbed  in  Montenegro,  and  see  the  Klementi  and  Kastrati 
forming  part  of  an  independent  Albania,  is  another  matter.  The 
Gruda  tribe  is  separated  from  the  Hoti  by  the  Kiver  Zem,  and 
was  formerly  included  in  the  district  of  Podgoritza,  though  it 
was  one  of  the  seven  mountain  tribes  of  Scutari.  It  is  a  tribe  of 
mixed  religion,  two-thirds  being  Eoman  Catholics  and  the  rest 
Mahometan. 

As  in  the  Austrian  scheme  the  boundary  then  trends  to  the 
south  and  includes  Gussigne  and  Plava  in  Montenegro.  These 
places  are  inhabited  by  fanatical  Mahometans,  not  of  pure 
Shkypetar  extraction,  and  Albania  can  well  do  without  them. 
But  then  the  boundary  bends  south-east,  leaving  out  Ipek, 
Jacovo,  and  Prisrend,  all  of  which  are  inhabited  by  a  great 
majority  of  Albanians,  and  from  a  point  a  few  miles  w'est  of 
Prisrend  runs  due  south,  leaving  out  Dibra  with  its  mixed  jxDpu- 
lation  of  Albanians  and  Bulgarians,  and  then  following  the  Brin 
to  the  stream  Pishkupshtina,  whence  it  follows  the  hilltops  on  the 
west  until  it  strikes  Lake  Ochrida  at  Lin,  near  the  monastery  of 
San  Nicolo.  In  South  Albania  the  line  will  doubtless  leave 
Yanina  to  Greece  and  drive  out  of  the  new  State  thousands  of 
Albanians  w'ho  are  called  Greeks  because  they  belong  to  the 
Orthodox  Church.  From  the  cynical  wmy  in  which  large  popida- 
tions  of  Albanians  are  ignored  and  handed  over  to  their  hereditary 
enemies,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Great  Powers  are  not  over  anxious 
to  found  an  Albanian  principality  which  could  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success.  The  nascent  Albania  is  cut  down  to  a 
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niinimum,  and  if  Europe  had  wished  to  make  the  new  State 
dependent  on  Austria  or  Italy,  she  could  hardly  have  set  about 
it  more  effectually.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  for  the  scheme  is 
that  it  includes  Scutari  and  the  Drin  in  the  principality,  but  the 
thousands  of  Albanians  who  are  left  outside  cannot  be  expected 
to  acquiesce  in  their  exclusion.  There  is  not  much  future  for  an 
Albania  of  this  sort,  but  the  Shkypetars  are  a  dogged  race  who 
have  survived  many  tyrants,  though  so  far  they  have  only  had 
to  face  death  by  the  sword  and  not  strangulation  by  the  red  tape 
of  a  bureaucracy.  Unfortunately,  the  Slav  is  not  as  the  Turk, 
and  the  Powers  are  unlikely  to  follow  the  precedent  of  Eastern 
Ilumelia  and  permit  at  some  future  time  the  incorporation  of 
Albania  Irredenta  in  the  foundling  State  of  Europe. 

Hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Albanian,  though 
a  warrior  and  a  man  who  prefers  to  go  always  armed,  is,  unlike 
the  Montenegrin,  a  hard  worker.  Even  now  in  Cettiuge  nearly 
all  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  capital  is  in  his  hands,  and 
among  his  own  barren  mountains  he  is  a  first-rate  shepherd,  and, 
where  he  has  the  opportunity. and  the  soil,  a  skilful  agriculturist. 
In  the  towns  he  excels  as  an  artificer,  armourer,  and  maker  of 
fine  stuffs.  The  Albanian  zarfs,  or  coffee-cup  holders,  of  silver 
filagree  are  celebrated  all  over  the  Near  East  for  their  beautiful 
and  delicate  workmanship,  and  the  skill  of  the  townsman  in 
manufacturing  and  ornamenting  pistols  and  yataghans  is  known 
to  every  traveller.  Pistol-barrels  and  sword-blades  inlaid  with 
gold,  and  pistol-  and  gun-butts  inlaid  with  silver,  prove  that  the 
Albanian  has  not  only  skill  but  taste  and  artistry,  and  though  a 
State  cannot  live  on  such  products  alone ,  these  wares  give  evidence 
that  the  soul  of  the  people  is  not  dead  wdthin  them.  Prisrend  is 
one  of  the  great  centres  of  Albanian  gunsmiths’  work,  and  some 
years  ago  there  was  still  living  in  that  town  an  armourer  who 
had  exhibited  inlaid  pistols  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  in 
Hyde  Park. 

The  future  of  a  State,  whether  of  old  growth  or  of  new  creation, 
lies  in  its  commerce  and  industries,  and  of  these  Albania  has 
little  to  show  at  present.  Its  commerce  is  next  to  non-existent, 
and  its  industries  are  of  the  poorest.  Within  the  limits  traced  by 
the  geographers  of  the  Powers  there  is  not  a  single  line  of  railway, 
and  the  roads  which  are  marked  on  the  staff  map  need  to  be  ridden 
over  to  be  justly  appreciated.  A  slight  improvement  has  been 
made  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  wheeled  convey¬ 
ances  are  now  to  be  met  witli  in  cities  wliere  their  appearance- 
w’ould  have  caused  a  riot  in  the  last  century.  Moreover, 
Albanians  have  taken  to  travelling  in  Europe  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  and  for  years  past  the  more  intelligent  men  in  the  towns 
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have  been  waiting  grimly  and  patiently  for  the  time  when  their 
independence  from  Turk  and  Slav  shall  enable  them  to  prove 
themselves  f^uropeans.  These  men  at  first  believed  that  the 
“Constitution  ”  of  the  Young  Turks  was  the  dawn  of  the  new  era, 
but  they  were  soon  undeceived,  and  their  chiefs  have  now  got  a 
sound  and  clear  idea  of  the  situation.  Three  lines  of  railway  are 
absolutely  needed.  The  first,  from  Scutari  up  the  valley  of  the 
Drin  to  Prisrend,  Mitrovitza,  and  Uskub,  with  a  branch  line 
running  north  to  Jacovo,  Ipek,  and  Novibazar,  and  another 
branch  line  south  to  Dibra  and  Ochrida.  Secondly,  a  line  through 
Central  Albania  from  Durazzo,  Elbassan,  and  Ochrida,  to  join 
the  existing  terminus  at  Monastir ;  and  thirdly,  a  line  from 
Yanina  to  the  railhead  at  Kalabaka  to  join  the  Greek  system,  with 
extensions  to  Previsa,  Avlona,  and  Monastir.  These  railways 
would  thoroughly  open  up  Albania,  allow  capital  to  be  introduced 
to  exploit  her  timber  trade  and  her  mineral  wealth,  which  is 
said  to  be  enormous,  and  would  bring  down  the  trade  of  the 
hinterland  to  the  Adriatic  ports.  All  these  lines  could  not  be  built 
at  once,  but  roads  should  be  improved  or  laid  down  so  as  to  allow 
of  motor  traffic,  such  as  has  been  introduced  into  Montenegro,  to 
begin  the  opening  up  of  the  country.  In  fact,  as  for  some  years 
the  trade  of  the  State  will  be  miserably  small,  a  service  of  motors 
will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  present,  and  will  enable  a  start  to 
be  made  on  a  small  scale  pending  the  construction  of  the  railways. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  wealth  of  a 
country  is  the  table  of  imports  and  exports,  and  under  Turkish 
rule  that  of  Albania  was  negligible.  Scutari,  the  capital  of  the 
north,  exported  little  but  a  few  skins  and  some  sumach,  though 
it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  silkworm  industry  of  the  district, 
and  grows  excellent  tobacco  and  wine  in  the  plains  of  the  Kiri 
and  Zadrima.  Durazzo  did  some  trade  in  wood  and  charcoal; 
and  Prevesa,  which  tapped  South  Albania  as  w’dl  as  Northern 
Greece,  exported  cattle,  charcoal,  cheese,  fishroes,  olives  and 
skins,  and  a  little  timber  and  corn  was  sent  out  from  Avlona  and 
elsewhere.  Altogether  it  w'as  a  miserable  foundation  on  which 
to  build  the  prosperity  of  a  nascent  State.  But  hitherto  the 
Albanian  has  been  self-supporting.  He  has  grown  enough  for 
himself,  and  has  shown  no  desire  and  no  ability  to  export  goods 
of  which  he  produces  a  superfluity  to  pay  for  goods  which  he  can 
buy  abroad  more  easily  than  he  can  make  them  at  home.  He  has 
been  a  man  of  few  wants,  and  it  would  no  doubt  be.  for  his 
happiness  could  he  be  properly  policed,  and  so  be  given  leisure 
to  provide  for  his  simple  necessities  in  the  security  which  so  far 
he  has  never  enjoyed.  That  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  wish  of 
some  Albanian  notables  who  had  visited  Egypt,  and  had  noted  the 
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great  change  which  has  been  wrought  there,  that  Great  Britain 
could  be  induced  to  undertake  the  administration  of  the  countiT 
But  the  Albanians  will  have  to  shoulder  their  own  burden,  and 
the  future  of  the  State  as  a  wealth-producer  depends  in  a  large 
degree  on  the  proper  exploitation  of  her  timber  and  mineral 
resources.  To  ensure  that,  the  mountaineers  will  have  to  relax 
their  attitude  of  suspicion  and  defiance  towards  strangers,  and 
to  refrain  from  looking  on  the  European  who  would  open  up  the 
country  as  a  robber  w’ho  must  be  shot  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity.  It  will  take  some  considerable  time  to  imbue  the 
Shkypetar  with  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  limited  company  and 
its  promoter,  but  when  the  lesson  of  civilisation  is  learned,  the 
minerals  as  yet  untouched  will  bring  fabulous  prosperity  to  the 
now  barren  mountains. 

Except  in  the  towns  and  plains,  where  the  Turks  have  had 
Vali  Pashas,  Mutesarrifs  and  Kaimakams  with  a  plentiful  backing 
of  soldiers,  the  Albanians  have  always  governed  themselves,  and 
even  now  the  ancient  laws  of  Lek  Dukadjini,  who  codified  the 
legendary  tribal  customs  of  the  people,  are  in  force  in  a  large 
part  of  North  Albania.  The  Turks  have  always  played  upon  the 
divisions  caused  by  the  three  religions  and  the  many  tribes,  but 
nothing  has  ever  denationalised  the  Albanian.  He  never  describes 
himself  as  a  Turk  or  a  Greek,  as  so  many  interested  foreigners 
do,  but  alw^ays  as  a  Shkypetar.  Bigoted  as  he  too  frequently  is  in 
the  matter  of  religion,  his  nationality  invariably  has  first  place, 
and  when  he  grasps  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  an  independent 
Albanian  State,  he  will  be  prouder  than  ever  of  his  race.  But  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  old  divergences  will  disappear  sud¬ 
denly  under  the  magic  of  a  national  government.  It  will  be  a  great 
mistake  to  introduce  at  once  a  cast-iron  European  constitution 
with  a  strong  central  rule  and  a  ready-made  bureaucracy  and 
}X)lice.  The  tribes  are  jealous  of  their  independence,  and  will  be 
as  unwilling  to  surrender  it  to  a  national  government  as  to  the 
Turks.  A  federal  State  is  what  should  be  aimed  at,  a  constitu¬ 
tion  more  like  that  of  Canada  and  Australia  than  that  of  Bulgaria 
or  Servia.  The  country  readily  divides  itself  into  provinces  and, 
taking  the  provisional  frontier  of  the  Powers,  Scutari  with  the 
Malissors  and  the  plains  of  the  Kiri  and  Zadrima  would  make  a 
country  or  province  of  mixed  Eoman  Catholic  and  Moslem  religion  ; 
Ijiuma  and  the  country  near  Prisrend  would  group  into  a  ^Moslem 
community ;  the  Mirdites  would  form  a  Roman  Catholic  province 
ready-made,  with  a  prince  and  system  of  government  complete; 
Elbassan  would  be  the  capital  of  Central  Albania,  where  Moslems 
predominate,  and  Yanina,  or  some  less  important  place,  of  South 
Albania,  where  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  the  Orthodox 
religion. 
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Scutari  is  the  most  important  town,  and  will  be  found  the 
most  convenient  spot  for  a  federal  capital.  Setting  aside  their 
heroes  of  antiquity,  the  modern  Albanians  have  shown  in  Italy 
and  Greece  that  they  can  produce  statesmen,  and  they  have  given 
the  reigning  dynasty  to  Egypt,  so  that  there  need  be  no  fear 
that  capable  men  will  be  wanting  to  take  up  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Prince  of  the  country,  the  Duke  of  Urach  or  another, 
would  have  to  be  chosen  from  the  families  of  European  sovereigns, 
as  the  rulers  of  Greece,  Eoumania  and  Bulgaria  were  chosen, 
for  in  x\lbania  there  is  no  chieftain  who  holds  the  position  which 
King  Nicolas  has  in  Montenegro,  or  even  King  Peter  in  Servia. 
The  two  outstanding  personalities  of  Albania  to-day  are  Ismail 
Kemal  Bey  and  Prenck  Bib  Doda  Pasha,  the  hereditary  chieftain 
of  the  Mirdites,  but  one  is  a  Moslem  and  the  other  a  Eoman 
Catholic,  and  the  choice  of  either  of  them  would  inevitably  lead 
to  jealousy  and  quarrels.  Ismail  Kemal  Bey  would  naturally 
become  the  niler  of  the  province  of  Elbassan,  and  Prenck  Bib 
Doda  Pasha  of  Mirditia,  where  his  ancestors  have  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  chiefs  for  centuries.  In  and  near  Prisrend  there  are 
several  powerful  Beys,  whose  families  have,  except  in  times  of 
spasmodic  Turkish  energy,  been  the  real  rulers  of  the  country, 
and  from  among  them  the  local  chieftain  could  easily  be  chosen. 
In  the  districts  of  Scutari  and  Yanina  the  same  thing  holds  good. 
In  both  towns  there  are  the  representatives  of  great  families 
which  have  always  had  much  local  influence,  and  frequently  local 
rule,  and  each  district  would  be  more  likely  to  settle  down  under 
its  own  chiefs  and  elders,  making  a  Federal  State  with  a  discreet 
and  tactful  central  government.  To  attempt  to  make  a  hard  and 
fast  modern  principality  of  the  loosely-knit  tribes  of  the  north 
and  south  will  be  deliberately  to  court  disaster. 

The  greatest  misfortune  that  has  befallen  Albania  in  modern 
times  was  the  opening  of  the  Balkan  railways  to  Salonica,  which 
tapped  the  entire  trade  of  the  country,  except  the  narrow  strip 
on  the  sea-coast.  It  meant  stagnation  to  cities  like  Scutari, 
Elbassan,  and  Yanina,  and  ruin  to  the  ports  of  Durazzo  and 
Avlona.  The  trade  of  Prisrend  and  all  the  districts  near,  which 
formerly  went  along  the  Drin  valley  route  to  Scutari  and 
Dulcigno  or  San  Giovanni  di  Medua,  was  diverted  to  the  railway 
which  ran  close  by.  The  commerce  of  Monastir,  Ochrida,  and, 
in  a  less  degree,  of  Elbassan,  which  found  an  outlet  at  Durazzo, 
was  completely  lost  when  the  line  was  extended  from  Salonica  to 
Monastir.  Salonica  is  the  great  rival  of  the  Albanian  ports,  but 
if  the  railway  system  is  properly  built,  much  of  the  old  trade 
will  be  recovered  and  turned  towards  the  Adriatic,  Italy,  and 
Trieste.  Another  help  to  trade  in  the  interior  would  be  the 
regulating  of  the  Drin,  which  at  present  is  a  torrent,  and  a 
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hindrance  rather  than  an  aid  to  traffic.  The  great  plain  of  the 
Zadrima,  to  the  south  and  east  of  Scutari,  will  have  to  be  taken 
in  hand  by  the  engineers,  and  properly  drained  by  keeping  the 
Drin,  the  Boiana,  and  the  Kiri  to  their  own  river-beds.  When 
that  is  done  docks  might  be  built  at  Alessio  and  San  Giovanni  di 
Medua. 

Politically,  Albania  will  require  to  be  saved  from  her  friends 
no  less  than  guarded  from  her  enemies.  She  will  be  surrounded 
by  Slavs  on  the  north  and  east,  and  by  Greeks  on  the  south,  and 
her  neighbours  will  do  all  that  they  can  to  strangle  her  with  a 
view  to  that  final  partition  which  has  been  denied  them  now. 
Against  these  open  foes  Europe  will  be  on  guard,  but  a  more 
insidious  danger  is  the  friendship  of  Austria  and  Italy,  which, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Austria,  may  easily  become  overburden- 
some.  On  the  Italian  side  the  danger  is  now  small.  Albania 
has  always  been  most  friendly  with  her  neighbour,  for  Italy  has 
generally  been  the  refuge  of  exiles  from  the  Turkish  shore  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  many  villages  in  South  Italy  are  entirely  of 
Shkypetar  descent.  No  doubt  Italy  will  see  to  it  that  Albania 
does  not  become  an  appanage  of  Austria,  but  very  little  help  will 
be  needed,  for  with  the  Albanian  independence  is  life,  and  he 
has  fought  for  it  against  all  comers. 

The  natural  and  easiest  line  for  the  new'  principality  to  take 
is  an  understanding  or  alliance  with  Greece.  At  the  present 
moment  Greece  is  the  ally  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  but  this  state 
of  things  w’ill  end  when  peace  really  begins.  The  Greeks  and 
the  Albanians  are  the  only  two  non-Slavonic  peoples  south  of 
the  Banube ,  and  they  are  outnumbered  many  times  by  the  hordes 
of  Slavs.  If  they  are  to  exist  another  fifty  years  the  kingdom 
of  Greece  and  the  federal  principality  of  Albania  must  become 
allies,  under  the  })rotection  of  Europe.  The  two  races  are 
kindred,  they  have  the  same  hatred  of  the  Slav,  and  they  are 
equally  in  danger  of  being  wiped  off  the  map  by  a  Big  Bulgaria 
nr  a  Greater  Servia.  Their  command  of  the  Ijevant  gives  them 
a  position  of  mastery,  but  only  by  an  alliance  can  they  get  the 
full  benefit  of  it,  and  avoid  being  swept  away  by  the  Slavonic 
races.  The  enemy  is  now  no  longer  the  Turk ;  for  the  Albanian 
and  the  Greek  he  is  the  Bulgar  and  the  Serb  ;  for  the  Bulgar 
and  the  Serb  he  is  the  Teuton.  In  a  very  few’  years  the  Near 
Eastern  Question  will  resolve  itself  into  the  struggle  of  the  Slav 
and  the  Teuton,  and  in  an  alliance  w’ith  Greece  Albania  may 
have  a  great  part  to  play  in  the  future. 

Wadh.wi  Peacock. 

(Fnrmerhj  Prirnte  Srrrctary  In 
JI.B.M.  Confivl-Cnieral  in  Nnrfh  Albania.) 


THE  CHARACTEK  A^sD  GENIUS  OE  MR.  LLOYD 
GEORGE, 


How  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  be  diagnosed?  We  may  judge  him 
by  bis  faults — his  liability  to  speak  without  adequate  knowledge 
of  all  that  relates  to  his  subject,  his  intellectual  limitations,  his 
self-assertiveness  bordering  on  audacity  and  recklessness,  his 
failure  to  yield  to  the  logic  of  facts  when  the  time  for  yielding 
has  come.  Or  we  may  judge  him  by  his  excellences — his  gifts  of 
oratory  and  of  strategy,  his  power  of  endurance,  his  genius  for 
imparting  and  restoring  courage,  his  resourcefulness  and  his 
determination  to  keep  himself  in  evidence  and  to  compel  the 
recognition  of  his  powers.  Or  we  may  strike  at  the  average 
between  the  two  extremes  by  balancing  up  his  strength  and  his 
weakness,  and  thus  seek  to  frame  a  consistent  theory  of  his 
character  and  genius,  free  from  party  bias  or  personal  motive. 

Of  the  thousand  and  one  men  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
him,  or  who  have  carefully  studied  his  ideas,  disposition,  and 
political  achievements,  every  one  has  very  marked  impressions, 
though  they  all  differ  more  or  less  in  their  estimate  of  the  national 
value  of  his  career  and  the  quality  of  his  statesmanship.  This 
sharp  divergence  of  view's  entertained  by  his  fellow-countrymen 
as  to  his  wisdom  or  unwisdom,  his  patriotism  or  w’ant  of 
patriotism,  his  conscientiousness  or  w’ant  of  conscientiousness,  is 
not  unusual  in  the  case  of  politicians  who  have  taken  such  dis¬ 
tinctive  positions  in  the  political  w'orld.  This  he  shares,  more 
or  less,  in  common  with  men  like  Disraeli,  Gladstone,  Chamber- 
lain,  and  other  great  Parliamentarians  one  might  name.  But 
there  is  one  peculiarity  about  this  divergence  of  views  regarding 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  He  has  made  different  impressions  upon  the 
same  people  at  different  times.  Not  only  have  his  particular 
qualities  appealed  to  some  and  estranged  others ;  he  has  attracted 
and  repelled  the  same  people  alternately,  and  he  continues  to 
do  so  as  he  unfolds  his  ideas  and  develops  his  personality.  He 
has  been  a  constant  source  of  surprise  and  bewilderment,  causing 
the  same  people  to  bless  and  to  denounce  him  in  turns.  The 
riddle  still  remains.  But  no  body  of  men ,  whatever  their 
opinions,  or  whatever  may  be  the  complexion  of  their  political 
convictions,  have  been  able  to  ignore  or  to  suppress  him.  As 
Lord  Lansdowne  once  said,  “The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
offers  a  large  field  for  criticism,  not  only  in  his  Parliamentary 
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statements,  but  in  his  speeches  out  of  doors.”  If  he  has  not 
always  added  to  the  amenities,  he  has  always  added  to  the  interest 
of  public  life ;  he  has  succeeded  in  making  himself  the  perpetual 
talk  of  the  political  world.  In  some  Welsh  estimates  of  him  he 
has  been  ranked  with  Chatham  and  Gladstone — greater  than 
Gladstone  in  some  respects.  He  has  been  classed  with  Burke, 
and  more  than  favourably  compared  with  all  the  great  British 
statesmen  during  the  past  two  centuries,  because,  as  it  is  claimed, 
his  character  and  principles  will  bear  keener  scrutiny  and  sifting 
than  most,  if  not  all  of  them.  His  purposes,  we  are  told,  are 
purer  than  those  of  Fox  and  Sheridan,  and  his  tactics  cleaner, 
more  creditable,  and  less  unscrupulous  than  those  of  Disraeli. 
Though  these  estimates  are,  in  a  large  measure,  the  fruit  of 
racial  pride  and  uncontrolled  emotionalism,  they  are  not  without 
their  significance,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself 
is  not  uninfluenced  by  them.  They  have  emboldened  him  in  his 
course  of  action,  have  fed  his  vanity,  and  they  form  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  superb  disregard  which  he  has  so  often  shown  of 
Fmglish  opinion.  He  studiously  cultivates  the  good  will  and  good 
opinion  of  his  fellow-countrymen ;  he  knows  their  foibles  and 
their  weaknesses,  and  how  to  mould  them  to  his  own  way  of 
thinking.  Their  intense  devotion  to  him  goes  far  to  explain  his 
lordly  attitude,  and  his  undismayed  fortitude  in  moments  of  crisis 
and  in  the  face  of  censures  from  without. 

As  to  the  comparison  with  Disraeli,  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
striking  resemblance  in  some  important  respects.  Judging  them 
by  their  deliverances  during  the  earlier  years  of  their  political 
career,  we  find  the  same  peculiar  way  of  looking  at  political 
questions,  the  same  inventiveness,  and  the  same  seeming  in¬ 
dependence  of  their  respective  parties.  As  Disraeli  had  to  drop 
a  few  of  his  old  tenets  when  he  finally  made  his  choice,  so  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  found  it  convenient  to  abandon  his  distinctively 
Welsh  ideas,  and  take  his  regular  place  in  the  main  Liberal  array, 
when  he  w^as  advised  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  recede  from 
his  position  as  a  free  lance  and  prepare  himself  for  higher  things. 
This  sudden  break  with  the  past  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  far  from  being  a  natural  development.  To  set  it  down  as  a 
want  of  principle  would  be  too  severe  a  criticism.  But  it  was 
mainly  due  to  self-interested  considerations  and  to  political  cal¬ 
culations.  He  was  too  ambitious  to  rest  content  in  a  private  or 
an  isolated  position.  He  loved  Wales  dearly,  but  he  loved 
ambition  more,  and  he  has  been  an  arch  opportunist  all  his  life. 
Mr.  Asquith  has  had  to  lean  heavily  upon  him,  as  Lord  Derby 
had  to  lean  on  Disraeli,  and  both  men  entered  the  House  of 
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Commons  at  a  time  when  their  respective  parties  were  in  need 
of  fresh  blood.  Indeed,  this  was  one  of  the  subsidiary  causes 
that  contributed  to  the  rapid  rise  of  both.  Neither  Disraeli  nor 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  or  a  univer¬ 
sity  training,  and  had  to  rely  entirely  on  their  own  intelligence 
and  self-confidence.  The  aristocracy  have  been  as  suspicious  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  they  once  were  of  Disraeli,  and  he  has  not 
found  it  easy,  any  more  than  did  Disraeli,  to  induce  certain 
sections  of  his  party  to  assimilate  some  of  his  ideas.  Like  Dis¬ 
raeli,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  the  innate  gift  of  making  himself 
agreeable,  and  of  imparting  his  spirit  of  hopefulness  to  those 
who  are  politically  associated  with  him.  Both  found  it  necessary 
to  draw’  public  attention  to  themselves.  The  close  affinity 
between  Disraeli’s  mentality  and  the  rest  of  his  character,  which 
was  one  of  the  main  sources  of  his  power,  is  one  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  that  distinguishes  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  His  courage  has 
been  equal  to  the  keenness  of  his  intellect,  his  will  power  has 
been  equal  to  the  enormity  of  the  tasks  that  he  has  undertaken, 
and  his  endurance  has  kept  pace  with  his  emotions.  Without 
this  harmonious  blend  of  mental  powers  and  personal  qualities  it 
w’ould  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  preserve  his  balance,  and 
to  retain,  much  less  increase,  his  influence.  Thus  it  is  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  been  able  to  maintain  an  unshaken  front  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  odds,  and  to  reappear  even  with  added 
strength,  after  every  period  of  eclipse  and  apparent  humiliation. 

Like  Disraeli,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  possesses  that  form  of 
ambition  that  cannot  afford  to  be  too  scrupulous.  I  would  not 
go  bail  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  methods,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
urbanity,  in  case  he  were  contradicted  or  any  serious  attempts 
were  made  to  thwart  him.  Defied  or  defeated  one  w^ay,  he  would 
resort  to  another,  and  he  would  not  be  as  mindful  of  his  language 
as  good  breeding  would  require,  or  of  his  tactics  as  the  traditions 
of  public  life  would  demand.  Tf  his  old  associates,  and  even 
those  who  had  been  his  helpers  in  the  days  of  small  things,  stood 
in  his  way  or  failed  to  go  the  whole  length,  he  would  discard 
them  with  the  same  agility  as  he  would  turn  his  face  towards 
new  friendships.  He  has  strong  intuitive  powers,  and  he  is 
quick  to  discover  the  persons  and  the  opinions  that  may  help 
him — to  go  further.  He  often  says  more  than  he  means,  but 
never  says  what  he  does  not  mean,  and  never  dissembles  for  the 
purpose  of  misleading  the  public  as  to  his  real  intentions. 

It  has  been  said  of  Disraeli  that  the  “  non-ratiocinative  quality 
of  his  thinking  w’as  a  source  both  of  strength  and  of  weakness.” 
This  is  eminently  true  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  He  reaches  his 
conclusions  through  his  imaginative  faculties,  not  by  any  process 
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of  hard  and  close  reasoning.  Of  logic  he  knows  but  little,  and 
when  he  attempts,  which  he  seldom  does,  to  establish  his  case 
by  logic,  he  never  scores.  But  if  he  cannot  demonstrate  the 
truth,  the  soundness,  or  the  rationality  of  his  propositions,  he 
can  make  it  difficult  very  often  for  his  adversaries  to  disprove 
them.  He  has  the  gift  of  raillery,  of  invective,  and  of  concilia¬ 
tion,  that  enables  him  to  appease  his  opponents  for  the  time 
being,  or  to  cover  them  with  ridicule,  and  to  give  the  impression 
that  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  his  own  schemes,  they  are 
better  than  anything  his  critics  have  to  offer  as  a  substitute. 
When  he  cannot  grapple  with  his  opponents’  argument,  he  can 
take  refuge  in  irrelevancy,  and  switch  off  the  discussion  in  some 
other  direction.  He  has  the  capacity  of  exhibiting  acquaintance 
with  matters  beyond  his  reach,  and  of  conveying  the  impression 
that  he  possesses  greater  economic  knowledge  than  is  warranted 
either  by  his  training  or  by  his  experience.  This  is  an  art  that 
has  to  be  cultivated,  and  which  comes  with  long  Parliamentary 
discipline.  His  strong  note  of  personal  assertiveness,  couched  in 
democratic  language,  with  a  touch  of  unction,  is  often  made  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  argument ;  it  prevents  unreflecting  and 
untrained  audiences  from  analysing  him  as  he  goes  along.  Like 
Disraeli,  he  has  the  knack  of  exaggerating  the  power  of  his  own 
intelligence,  and  he  is  uncontrolled  by  fear  either  of  foe  or  of 
failure.  He  has  no  more  regard  for  the  principles  of  political 
conduct  than  Disraeli  had.  He  has  not  made  for  himself  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  accuracy.  His  word  would  not  be  accepted  wdth  the 
same  readiness  or  confidence  as  the  word  of  Mr.  Asquith  or  Mr. 
Balfour.  Not  that  he  is  wanting  in  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong ; 
he  has  a  strong  sense  of  right  and  wTong,  notably  so  when  he  is 
attacking  the  privileged  classes  and  vested  interests.  He  has  a 
stronger  sense  of  fair  play  and  of  the  propriety  of  language  when 
he  is  attacked  than  when  he  attacks.  Having  won  his  spurs 
in  opposition,  he  is  the  first  to  resent  opposition.  When  nothing 
can  be  gained  by  conciliation,  and  he  has  his  war-paint  on,  he 
hits  hard,  and  is  not  very  choice  in  his  expressions.  In  criticising 
the  action  of  Lord  Londonderry  as  Minister  of  Education,  he 
called  him  a  “plucked  Marquis,”  because,  it  appears,  he  had 
failed  to  pass  an  examination  in  college.  Speaking  of  Mr. 
Brodrick,  now, Lord  Midleton,  he  said,  “Why,  there  is  not  a 
little  grocery  store  in  Cardiff  that  would  engage  Mr.  Brodrick 
as  an  assistant.”  Vituperation,  we  are  told,  seldom  succeeds, 
hut  it  has  succeeded  in  the  case  of  Mr,  Lloyd  George.  It  served 
to  draw  attention  to  himself,  which  has  been  partly  a  necessity 
in  his  case.  It  served  to  impress  his  individuality  upon  the  people. 
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Xothing  so  fascinates  the  masses  as  to  see  a  man  equal  to  every 
fortune  and  able  to  maintain  himself  against  superior  powers  and 
superior  numbers. 

Like  Disraeli,  he  has  great  faith  in  the  power  of  words,  and 
he  has  to  such  an  extent  become  the  victim  of  his  own  phrases 
aud  epigrammatic  sentences  that  he  more  often  than  not  looks  at 
facts  in  the  light  of  the  meaning  which  his  words  have  attached 
to  them.  If  men  are  shocked  by  the  violence  of  his  language, 
he  is  amused,  yet  his  nature  is  essentially  friendly.  He  has  great 
love  of  merry  mischief,  and  he  carries  his  brain  in  his  tongue. 
This  is  part  of  his  charm  with  the  democracy. 

His  interests  are  more  human  than  philosophic  or  literary — in 
men  and  as  they  relate  to  men’s  interests.  He  has  not  pursued 
knowledge,  and  what  knowledge  he  has  is  of  a  general  and  a 
practical  kind.  He  values  it  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  elfective 
in  practical  politics.  As  Disraeli  suflered  from  his  Hebrew,  so 
has  Mr.  Lloyd  George  sutfered  from  his  Welsh  origin,  and  he 
has  the  same  burning,  exultant  pride  of  race  as  Disraeli  had. 
Blood  is  the  groundwork  of  character  and  intelligence,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  his  origin  and 
his  early  environment.  His  most  effective  qualities  are  his  Welsh 
(pialities.  He  once  complained  in  one  of  his  speeches  that  he 
had  been  attacked  on  the  ground  of  his  nationality.  Speaking 
at  Plymouth,  January  8th,  1910,  he  said  :  “My  Welsh  nature  is 
my  best  inheritance.  The  crown  of  ignominy  which  some  place 
on  my  head  is  the  fact  that  I  am  a  Welshman.  I  glory  in  it !  1 
am  a  Welshman  before  everything.  I  am  indebted  to  my 
ancestors  for  my  love  of  the  people.  Democracy  has  been  in  our 
blood  for  twelve  centuries,  and  it  will  take  more  than  twelve 
centuries  to  have  it  out.” 

We  have  been  asked,  “Why  should  Mr.  Lloyd  George  resent 
being  called  a  Welshman?  ”  Because,  I  presume,  of  the  reproach 
that  it  suggests.  Well  he  may,  for,  as  he  implies,  the  attributes 
that  have  given  him  his  strength  and  his  career  its  peculiar  effec¬ 
tiveness  are  his  Welsh  attril)utes.  By  these  1  mean  his  sensitive 
imagination,  his  gift  of  ready  and  expressive  speech,  his  humour, 
his  reforming  zeal,  his  intense  passion,  and  his  personal  interest 
in  religion  or  in  the  poetic  side  of  religion,  and  his  ardent  ethical 
spirit.  These  are  peculiarly  \Yelsh  qualities,  and  they  are  the 
qualities  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  brought  into  play  in  the 
domain  of  British  politics.  The  novelty  and  the  charm  of  these 
qualities,  of  which  he  is  so  eloquent  an  exponent,  greatly 
heightened  the  interest  that  he  created.  If  his  advent  into  the 
realm  of  British  statesmanship  taught  anything,  it  taught,  or 
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rather  emphasised,  the  truth  that  our  common  Empire  is  Anglo- 
Celtic,  not  Anglo-Saxon.  His  root-power  lies  in  a  certain  fund 
of  aboriginal  force — a  purely  Welsh  force.  Herein  is  the  par¬ 
ticular  contribution  of  Wales  to  Imperial  interests.  It  is  to 
emphasise  the  ethical  side  of  both  home  and  foreign  politics. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  quality  and  furnishing  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  intellect,  it  is  eminently  interesting  and  prac¬ 
tical.  It  is  not  an  intellect  that  can  be  referred  to  any  category, 
being  exceptionally  peculiar  in  its  way  of  looking  at  questions, 
and  in  its  method  of  application.  So  much  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
time  has  been  spent  in  attacking  measures,  in  abusing  dukes  and 
landlords,  in  disturbing  vested  interests  and  existing  social  con¬ 
ditions,  that  many  have  brought  themselves  to  believe  that  his 
intellect  is  purely  critical,  if  not  destructive.  This  is  a  narrow 
and  a  mistaken  view.  The  Insurance  Act  alone  aftords  ample 
evidence  that  there  is  a  positive  and  a  constructive  side  to  his 
intellect.  Whatever  view's  may  prevail  as  to  its  inferiority  to  the 
German  system,  from  which  he  undoubtedly  borrowed  his  ideas, 
and  what  differences  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  brought  into  action,  and  rushed  through  the 
Commons,  and  sent  to  the  Lords  at  a  time  when  discussion  was 
impossible,  no  such  social  scheme  was  ever  before  presented  to 
the  British  public,  nothing  so  vast  and  so  complex.  It  was  so 
complex  and  so  altered  in  its  form  during  its  passage  through 
Parliament  that  it  is  questionable  whether  many  members  really 
understood  it,  or  whether  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  had  a  full 
grasp  of  all  the  interests  that  were  involved  when  it  became  law. 
The  scheme  will  have  to  be  amended,  and  as  time  goes  on  it  will 
have  to  be  enlarged  and  perfected  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  intricate  and  ever-widening  movements  of  British  industry. 
But  the  principles,  character,  and  framework  of  the  scheme  will 
remain,  and  remain  as  an  enduring  monument  to  the  genius  and 
constructive  ability  of  its  author. 

If  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  intellect  is  interesting  and  practical, 
being  mainly  directed  to  controversial  and  immediate  issues,  it  is 
not  likely  to  suffer  from  the  load  of  learning  it  has  to  carry,  for 
the  burden  of  real  knowledge  is  very  light.  His  erudition  is 
neither  accurate  nor  extensive.-  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  not  a  good 
^.cquaintance  with  English  political  philosophers,  and  he  has  had 
practically  no  opportunity  of  familiarising  himself  with  the  arts 
and  the  history  of  other  nations.  For  the  pursuit  of  abstract 
truth  he  has  neither  the  taste  nor  the  aptitude.  He  does  not 
generally  give  the  impression  of  being  an  uneducated  man,  but 
it  is  alw'ays  clear  that  the  range  of  his  intellectual  interest  is 
narrow.  Strict  and  close  inquiry  into  historical  facts  is  not  one 
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of  his  strong  points.  He  makes  up  tor  unreliability,  for  want 
of  completeness,  and  for  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  whole  pheno¬ 
mena  of  his  case,  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  ornamentation.  Such 
is  his  native  shrewdness,  his  political  sagacity,  and  his  gift  for 
manoeuvre  that  he  can  circumvent  and  ultimately  defeat  far 
weightier,  abler,  and  more  experienced,  though  less  dexterous 
and  less  unscrupulous,  statesmen  than  himself. 

He  is  a  direct  refutation  of  the  belief  that  once  prevailed — a 
belief  amounting  almost  to  a  superstition — that  unless  a  man  has 
been  to  one  of  our  great  public  schools  or  to  a  university,  he  is 
unfitted  to  cope  with  great  economic  and  political  problems. 
Throughout  the  eighteenth  and  a  great  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  young  men  of  abilities  who  aspired  to  political  eminence 
were  carefully  trained  for  their  task.  Most  of  the  pre- Victorian 
statesmen  of  first  rank  were  historically  educated,  though  in  later 
years  a  few  historically  ignorant  men  occupied  prominent  public 
positions.  But  the  leaders  on  both  sides  have  generally  been 
versed  in  the  history  and  political  development  of  England.  The 
problems  are  vaster  to-day,  and  the  facts  more  numerous.  Whal 
is  true  of  England  is  also  true  of  the  general  politics  of  Europe, 
only  on  an  infinitely  larger  scale.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  does  not 
[)ossess  that  knowledge  of  European  politics  which  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  essential  to  a  man  who  aspires  to  the  highest  office  under 
the  British  Crown.  There  are  many,  and  among  them  men  who 
are  not  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  have  uncomfort¬ 
able  reflections  at  the  prospect  before  the  country.  But  the 
English  people  in  general  to-day  do  not  concern  themselves  as  to 
what  education  political  leaders  have  received,  or  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  acquaintance  with  the  historical  development  of  their 
own  country,  or  as  to  how’  far  they  have  mastered  the  general 
politics  of  Europe,  or  are  qualified  by  temperament  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  handle  delicate  and  complicated  diplomatic  situations. 
The  qualities  that  have  enabled  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  harness  the 
democracy  to  his  chariot  are  his  popular  qualities,  and  the  masses 
have  bowled  to  the  influence  which  he  has  acquired,  because  they 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  it  is  deserved. 

Times  have  changed,  and  the  democracy  of  this  generation 
does  not  measure  a  man’s  fitness  for  a  prominent  political  posi¬ 
tion  by  his  education,  or  education  in  its  technical  sense.  This 
has  its  good  as  well  as  its  bad  side.  Education  is  necessarily 
limited  by  the  inherent  nature  of  the  educated  material.  What¬ 
ever  environment  education  may  create,  it  cannot  make  a  “silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear.”  The  function  of  education  is  to  cause 
to  be  expressed  the  potential  elements  inherent  in  the  individual. 
Education  cannot  command  genius,  and  cannot  negotiate  it. 
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Education  restricts  genius,  so  does  Christianity — in  certain  direc¬ 
tions.  Education  in  itself  is  not  a  completely  adequate  instru¬ 
ment  of  individual  or  of  race  culture.  The  belief  that  it  is  rests 
upon  the  Lamarckian  theory  of  the  transmission  of  acquired 
characteristics  by  heredity.  But  the  Lamarckian  theory  does  not 
correspond  with  the  broad  facts.  Most  naturalists  are  agreed  that 
the  transmission  of  acquired  qualities  is  unproved.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  possible  for  acquired  constitutional  changes  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted,  or  to  produce  secondary  effects  upon  the  offspring. 
Education  makes  no  definite  contribution ;  it  merely  multiplies 
or  divides  the  potentialities,  and  these  potentialities  constitute 
limited  conditions,  which  no  amount  of  education  can  transcend. 
It  is  when  we  consider  the  potentialities  given  by  inheritance  that 
we  come  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  here  that  we  touch 
the  essence  of  the  problem  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  presents. 
He  owes  nothing  to  wealth  or  station  in  life.  In  his  youth  he 
had  no  access  to  what  is  commonly  called  “good  society”;  he 
was  not  privileged  to  exchange  views  with  eminent  and  polished 
men.  His  library  was  small  and  his  means  scanty.  Eumour  has 
given  very  interesting  accounts  of  the  fraternal  loyalty,  affection, 
and  self-sacrifice  by  which  Mr.  William  George — the  Chancellor’s 
brother — has  contributed  to  the  Chancellor’s  course  of  action  and 
his  rise  to  eminence.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  owes  nothing  to  his 
early  environment  in  the  sense  in  which  environment  is  here 
used.  How,  therefore,  are  we  to  account  for  his  success?  We 
account  for  it  on  the  ground  that  he  was  born  with  the  right 
material — the  silver  and  the  diamonds  were  there.  By  silver  and 
diamonds  I  mean  brains,  the  gift  of  eloquence,  resolution,  adroit¬ 
ness,  imperturbable  confidence,  the  power  to  diffuse  his  ideas, 
ambition,  tenacity  of  purpose,  a  vehement  individuality,  that  is 
to  say,  a  consciousness  of  his  own  powers  and  a  determination  to 
assert  them,  and  to  claim  his  length  and  breadth  of  rights,  and 
length  and  breadth  of  rights  for  his  countrymen.  These  are 
priceless  gifts,  and  when  worked  upon  by  religious  influences,  as 
was  the  case  in  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  and  strengthened 
by  wise  domestic  surroundings,  they  make  the  possessor  of  such 
gifts  invincible.  The  interest  he  has  taken  in  Welsh  religion 
is  more  than  an  imaginative- interest,  or  what  may  be  called  an 
historical  interest;  it  has  been,  and  is,  personal.  Thus  it  is 
that  his  development  has  not  been  purely  on  intellectual  lines, 
and  that  he  has  not  been  wanting  in  seriousness  and  in  religious 
reverence. 

There  are  several  important  examples  one  might  quote  in 
refutation  of  the  belief  that  education,  in  the  sense  that  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  understood,  is  essential  to  those  who  aspire  to  be 
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the  rulers  and  arbiters  of  the  destiny  of  their  country.  Lincoln 
had  barely  six  months’  education ;  he  never  attended  a  college 
or  university.  He  studied  grammar  by  the  fitful  gleam  of  the 
open  fire,  and  mastered  Euclid  after  he  had  attained  his  majority. 
His  library  consisted  of  few  books — the  Bible,  Shakespeare, 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  and  Msop’ s  Fables.  On  such  reading  he 
founded  a  pure  and  classical  style.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he 
would  ride  fifty  miles  after  the  day’s  work  was  done  to  borrow 
a  book  which  he  wanted  to  read.  The  hearts  of  all  nations  have 
been  touched  by  the  career  and  the  marvellous  achievements  of 
the  man  who  was  a  common  labourer,  rail-splitter,  clerk  in  a 
village  store,  deputy  surveyor — for  which  position  he  qualified 
himself  after  receiving  the  appointment — captain  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  postmaster  of  such  an  insignificant  village  that  he 
jocularly  said  he  carried  the  office  in  his  hat,  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  so  poor  when  he  first  entered  that  body 
that  the  clothes  he  wore  and  the  horse  he  rode  as  he  journeyed 
were  paid  for  with  borrowed  money,  and  a  country  lawyer  with 
a  library  of  about  twenty-two  volumes  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  Presidency.  He  held  no  creed,  he  was  not  even  associated 
with  any  form  of  religion,  yet  his  noble  character  was  modelled 
upon  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  there  was  about  him  a 
strange  mystery — something  remote,  almost  supernatural.  One 
marvels  at  the  perfection  of  his  style,  its  exquisite  literary  quality, 
its  strength  and  simplicity,  and  its  tremendous  sweep — scriptural, 
instructive,  free  from  indiscretion,  pretence,  and  ambiguity.  The 
speech  which  he  delivered  on  that  grey  November  day,  on  that 
bloodstained  field  of  Gettysburg,  only  took  three  minutes  to 
deliver,  but,  as  an  English  writer  said,  it  is  the  one  masterpiece 
of  the  nineteenth-century  oratory  which  will  stand  the  classic 
test  of  time.  Examples  could  be  multiplied  from  the  history  of 
our  own  country  in  the  case  of  such  men  as  John  Bright,  Cobden, 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  Mr.  Asquith,  the  present  Prime  Minister. 
He  entered  Parliament  while  only  an  ordinary  “junior”  at  the 
Bar,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  and  he  did  not  take  “silk”  until 
the  year  1890;  and  yet  in  1892,  without  any  previous  experience 
of  official  life,  he  found  himself  Home  Secretary  !  Hard  work, 
clear  thinking,  and  grit  won  the  day  for  him  at  an  exceptionally 
early  age. 

Mr.  Asquith  is  not,  however,  such  a  conspicuous  example  as 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  two  statesmen  with  less  affinity  in 
character  and  in  temperament  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  recalls  the  interesting  speculation  of  Lord 
Rosebery  regarding  the  influence  of  temperament  as  affecting 
success  in  political  life.  The  comparison  which  suggested  this 
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psychological  reflection  was  one  between  the  two  great  Sir 
Roberts — Walpole  and  Peel.  “Walpole,”  Lord  Rosebery  writes, 
“belonged  to  the  school  of  the  cold  blood,  and  Peel  to  the  warm.” 
“This,”  he  adds,  “is  perhaps  the  most  important  touchstone  in 
the  character  of  statesmen,  and  success  usually  is  with  the  colder 

temi>erament.”  To  this  general  conclusion  there  are  exceptions _ 

notably  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  rule  has  been  again  betrayed  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Where,  therefore,  are  we  to  look  for  the  sources  of  his  charm 
and  power?  Not  in  the  compass  of  his  intellectual  faculties, 
though  within  its  range  his  intellect  is  a  very  powerful  weapon; 
it  is  keen,  incisive,  adaptable,  and  highly  ingenious,  and  its 
imaginative  quality  gives  it  a  certain  force  and  picturesqueness. 
Not  in  the  dignity  that  he  has  added  to  British  public  life;  he 
seems  curiously  deficient  in  this  quality.  Not  in  the  literary  merit 
of  his  speeches;  brilliant  and  imaginative  as  many  of  them  are, 
they  will  not  be  read  or  studied  as  permanent  lessons  of  political 
wisdom.  Some  of  them  contain  a  few  choice  phrases  which 
writers  of  distinction  might  well  wish  they  had  coined,  but  hi.s 
speeches  are  not  sufficiently  weighty  in  thought,  rich  enough  in 
their  phraseology,  and  chastened  enough  to  be  of  enduring 
interest.  Judged  by  the  immediate  influence  his  speeches  have 
exercised  and  the  profound  impression  they  have  created,  they 
will  take  first  rank,  but  as  literature  they  will  have  no  value. 
They  are  too  redundant,  too  personal,  too  low  in  level  of  purity 
and  grace,  and  too  conjectural  in  reasoning  and  in  argument. 
Not  in  his  guarded  attitude  towards  ancient  institutions,  or  the 
traditions  of  political  life,  or  in  his  respect  for  facts,  or  for  the 
interests  of  others.  Such  is  the  fervour  of  his  reforming  zeal 
that  he  fails  to  give  due  consideration  to  all  the  risks  involved 
in  disturbing  existing  social  and  political  arrangements.  Of  the 
weak  points  in  his  character  and  statesmanship  this  probably  is 
the  gravest,  and  the  one  that  gives  rise  to  the  greatest  apprehen¬ 
sion.  The  theories  which  he  formed  in  early  life  regarding  the 
place  and  relation  of  our  ancient  institutions,  and  the  prejudices, 
even  contempt,  which  he  cherished  against  the  landed  gentry  and 
the  aristocracy  in  general,  he  has  retained  and  cultivated  even 
when  experience  ought  to  have  taught  him  how  untenable  many 
of  his  earlier  theories  are. 

There  are  secondary  causes  that  have  been  no  inconsiderable 
factors  in  his  rapid  rise  to  power  and  fame.  A  man  of  his 
audacity,  ambition,  abnormal  self-confidence,  and  vehemence 
amounting  almost  to  recklessness,  a  recklessness  wffiich  has  more 
than  once  threatened  his  undoing,  needed  a  friend,  and  Fortune, 
true  to  her  nursling,  has  always  come  to  his  rescue.  She  has 
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watched  over  him,  and  brought  light  out  of  darkness  when  tlie 
darkness  seemed  impenetrable.  Indeed,  he  himself  has  claimed 
that  Providence  is  on  his  side.  Well  he  might.  Again,  his 
entrance  into  political  life  coincided  with  a  period  when  his  own 
party  was  in  need  of  a  man  of  his  stamp.  New  forces  were  forging 
to  the  front.  Socialism  was  fast  issuing  in  despotism,  the  reaction 
against  Cobdenism  was  making  rapid  headway,  and  the  old 
Liberalism  had  become  practically  insolvent.  The  choice  had  to 
be  made  between  Socialism  and  a  new  type  of  Liberalism.  The 
measures  that  were  discussed  in  the  Commons  when  he  entered  it 
were  measures  that  appealed  to  a  man  of  his  mentality  and 
temperament,  and  he  soon  made  himself  indispensable  to  his 
party. 

Among  the  primary  causes  is  his  undoubted  gift  of  oratory.  ]1 
is  difficult  to  define  what  constitutes  true  oratory — aptness  of 
speech,  quickness  of  wit,  wealth  of  imagery,  humour,  irony, 
satire,  invective — all  these  qualities,  desirable  and  important 
though  they  may  be,  are  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  move 
audiences  and  to  arouse  men  to  action.  An  orator  must  touch  the 
emotions ;  he  must  be  able  to  convince,  to  convey  the  impression 
that  he  himself  acts  from  conviction,  and  that  he  speaks  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  own  heart.  These  characteristics  are  the 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  oratory — when  at  his  best. 
He  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  truest  index  of  eloquence, 
viz.,  the  power  of  touching  the  emotions.  Added  to  his  gift  of 
oratory  is  his  supreme  gift  as  a  debater.  He  has  an  intuitive 
perception  of  the  weakest  point  in  his  adversary’s  armour,  and 
when  he  cannot  prove  his  own  case,  he  can  make  it  difficult  for 
his  opponent  to  show  that  he  has  no  case.  He  knows  exactly 
what  to  say  to  disconcert  his  critics.  He  never  fears  to  give  or 
to  accept  battle,  and  is  quick  to  see  the  political  significance  of 
any  incident  or  movement.  He  has  the  knack  of  making  the 
best  and  the  most  of  every  issue  that  may  be  raised,  however 
sudden  or  unexpected.  His  capacity  for  feeling  is  very  strong, 
and  the  susceptibility  of  his  imagination  is  very  keen,  and  when 
deeply  moved  he  can  invest  his  treatment  and  clothe  his  utter¬ 
ances  with  dignity  and  with  elevation.  He  has  the  capacity  of 
throwing  the  whole  weight  of  his  intense  nature  into  the  pursuit 
of  his  object,  and  never  dismayed  by  opposition,  never  dis¬ 
heartened  by  difficulties,  never  at  a  loss  for  a  suitable  repartee, 
always  able  to  switch  off  the  main  point  when  very  hard  pressed, 
clinging  with  grim  tenacity  to  his  object,  even  when  that  object 
seems  unattainable.  He  is  not  justly  free  from  the  reproach  of 
flattering  the  multitude  for  personal  and  political  ends,  but  though 
a  typical  Celt,  he  knows  how  the  English  are  sometimes  moved 
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by  their  emotions,  and  he  knows  how  to  play  upon  their  imagina¬ 
tion  by  appealing  to  their  love  of  liberty  and  justice.  He  realises 
the  value  of  moral  forces,  and  he  knows  how  to  appeal  to  them, 
and  how  to  bring  them  into  play  when  the  necessity  arises.  Thev 
are  the  counters,  as  are  his  phrases,  with  which  he  often  tights 
his  battles.  It  is  this  gift,  coupled  with  his  intense  moral  earnest¬ 
ness,  that  has  lifted  him  out  of  the  line  of  a  mere  party  leader 
and  invested  him  with  the  glamour  of  a  great  social  and  political 
reformer. 

What  are  the  results  of  his  actions  upon  the  course  of  events 
in  Great  Britain?  This  is  the  real  test  of  his  power  and  place  in 
history.  How  would  it  have  been  if  he  had  not  lived,  or  had  not 
been  associated  with  British  politics?  The  results  are  far- 
reaching  and  in  some  respects  momentous.  British  politics  will 
never  again  be  the  same,  and  the  historian  will  mark  a  new  epoch 
from  the  date  of  his  advent  to  office  and  power.  If  he  did  not 
create,  he  precipitated  the  constitutional  crisis  which  ended  the 
veto  of  the  House  of  Ijords.  He  has  made  a  political  issue  of 
our  national  economy ,  created  new  sources  of  wealth  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  an  entirely  new  system  of  taxation,  and  opened  up  new 
sources  of  happiness  for  the  people.  He  has  augmented  the 
desires  of  the  people,  and  increased  their  dissatisfaction  with  their 
social  and  political  environment,  and  he  has  instilled  into  the 
moral  consciousness  of  the  democracy  a  new  ethical  spirit.  He 
has  prolonged  the  life  of  the  Free  Trade  system  by  discovering 
new  sources  of  revenue  for  the  nation,  and  he  has  stemmed  the 
tide  of  Socialism  by  the  adoption  of  a  philosophy  of  politics  lying 
midway  between  Socialism  and  Individualism.  He  has  enlarged 
and  moralised  the  sphere  of  the  State  over  areas  which  had 
hitherto  been  sequestrated  and  zealously  guarded  by  the  theory 
of  the  rights  of  property.  He  has  rehabilitated  Liberalism  by 
making  a  new  application  of  Liberal  principles,  or,  as  he  himself 
would  state  it,  by  carrying  Liberal  principles  to  their  logical  issue. 
That  he  has  a  measure  of  greatness  in  him  is  unquestionable,  for 
gifts  rarer  than  the  gifts  of  courage,  or  of  strategy,  or  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  penetrating  and  a  flexible  intellect  are  needed  to 
enable  a  man  to  stand  the  long  and  trying  test  to  which  he  has 
been  subjected.  Not  only  has  he  held  his  own,  but  he  has  actually 
strengthened  his  character,  and  has  compelled  his  generation  to 
judge  him  by  a  standard  different  from  that  which  is  ordinarily 
applied.  How  great  he  will  become  depends  upon  how  long  he 
wdll  live,  and  what  mysteries  there  are  still  concealed  beneath  the 
wizard  robe  of  Fortune. 


J.  Vyrnwy  Morgan. 


REALISTIC  DRAMA. 


I. 

The  modern  English  stage  has  developed  mainly  along  the  lines 
of  realism.  At  the  present  moment  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
the  drama  which  is  most  alive,  the  drama  which  means  most, 
both  as  an  intellectual  and  as  an  artistic  product,  is  that  which 
in  pieces  like  Hindle  Wakes,  The  New  Sin,  The  Eldest  Son, 
The  Younger  Generation,  amd  in  most  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Granville  Barker,  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Galsworthy, 
is  classed  as  Realistic.  It  is,  relatively  speaking,  a  modern 
tendency.  At  all  events,  during  the  lirst  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  more  artificial,  fantastic,  and  romantic  species  of  drama 
prevailed,  which  might,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  be  put  under 
the  head  of  dramatic  idealism. 

Let  me  attempt  first  of  all  to  define  these  terms.  Idealism  and 
Kealism.  A  dramatist,  we  will  suppose,  is  asking  himself  how 
he  shall  treat  human  characters,  and  he  discovers  that  there  are 
at  least  three  possible  ways.  He  can  say,  in  the  first  place,  “I 
will  paint  human  beings  as  I  think  they  ought  to  be.”  In  other 
words,  he  is  applying,  however  unconsciously,  a  sort  of  ethical 
test  to  the  men  and  w’omen  whose  actions  he  is  about  to  describe. 
He  believes  that  it  is  his  duty  (in  order,  we  will  say,  to  help 
ordinary  suffering  and  erring  humanity)  to  paint  certain  ideals  of 
conduct  and  behaviour,  good  and  bad  alike — heroes  that  are  ideal 
heroes,  villains  that  are  ideal  villains,  heroines  that  are  virtuous 
and  in  distress,  comic  men  who,  despite  a  lamentable  tendency  to 
idiotic  witticisms,  have  a  heart  of  gold — and  all  the  other 
heterogeneous  items  in  a  romantic  conception  of  existence. 

We  can  imagine,  however,  a  dramatist  with  a  very  different 
ideal  before  him.  He  says,  “My  business  as  an  artist  is  to  paint 
men  as  I  think  they  really  are,”  not  very  good,  not  very  bad, 
average  creatures,  sometimes  with  good  intentions,  often  with 
bad  performance,  meaning  well  and  doing  ill,  struggling  with 
various  besetting  temptations  and  struggling  also  perhaps  with 
a  heritage  derived  from  earlier  generations — above  all,  never 
heroes  and  never  heroines,  nor  even  thorough-going  villains,  not 
beautifully  white  nor  preternaturally  black,  but  (as  one  might 
phrase  it)  of  a  piebald  variety.  This  species  of  dramatist  works 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view\  His  mode  of  procedure,  and  also 
such  inspiration  as  he  possesses,  is  mainly  experimental,  based 
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on  what  he  has  discovered — or  thinks  he  has  discovered — about 
humanity  and  its  place  in  the  world.  If  the  first  class  of 
dramatist  I  am  trying  to  describe  is  radiantly  optimistic,  the 
second  is  generally  preternaturally  sad,  inclined  to  despair,  teach¬ 
ing  us  that  this  world  is  not  altogether  a  comfortable  place,  and 
that  human  beings  are  not  especially  agreeable  to  live  with. 

It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  apart  from  these  two  classes  of 
dramatists  there  yet  is  room  for  a  third ,  a  man  who  is  neither  a 
preacher  nor  a  pessimist ;  not  inspired  with  a  moral  idea  nor  vet 
inspired  with  a  scientific  idea,  but  a  sheer  artist,  inspired  by  a 
purely  artistic  idea.  He  is  aware  that  all  art  is  an  imaginative 
exercise,  and  that  however  he  describes  his  dramatis  fersoncs 
he  can  only  do  it  from  a  personal  point  of  view.  He  is  not  quite 
sure  that,  however  scientific  may  be  his  procedure,  he  can  ever 
))aint  men  and  women  precisely  as  they  are — he  can  only  paint 
them  as  they  appear  to  his  aesthetic  perceptions.  He  does  not 
desire  to  draw  any  moral.  He  desires,  it  is  true,  to  be  guided  by 
experience  ;  but  he  does  not  give  us  the  dry  bones  of  scientific 
data.  Being  an  artist  he  uses  his  selective  capacity  both  as  to 
his  incidents  and  his  characters.  The  latter  he  often  makes 
typical  rather  than  individual ;  but  they  will  represent  the  inner 
verity  of  man,  and  not  the  mere  external  appearance.  He  has 
made  the  discovery,  in  other  words,  that  you  do  not  get  rid  of 
romance  by  calling  yourself  an  Experimentalist  or  a  Realist.  He 
knows  that  men  turn  to  art  just  because  they  do  not  want  to  live 
perpetually  in  a  sombre,  and  actual,  world.  The  world  of  art  is 
something  other  than  the  world  of  reality,  and  as  a  dramatic 
artist  he  must  make  allowance  for  this  fact. 

Now  here  are  three  different  types  of  dramatist,  and,  fortunately 
for  our  purpose,  we  can  give  them  names.  When  drama,  as 
we  understand  the  term,  began  with  the  Greeks,  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  race  developed  most  of  the  types  which  are  discoverable 
in  the  work  of  later  men.  The  earliest  dramatist  was  iHschylus. 
a  profoundly  moral  and  didactic  playwright  who  painted  men 
and  women  as  he  thought  they  ought  to  be,  because  he  held  it 
to  be  his  business  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  humanity.  That 
is  the  keynote  of  his  Agamemnon  and  his  Prometheus  Vinctns, 
of  most  of  the  work  which  has  come  down  to  us.  A  great  man 
and  a  real  dramatist,  and  still  more  a  seer,  a  prophet,  a  teacher. 
The  third  of  the  Greek  dramatists  was  Euripides,  who  tried  to 
draw  men  and  women  as  he  thought  they  were.  I  should 
imagine  that  he,  like  many  modern  men,  revolted  from  the  lofty 
conception  of  humanity  as  idealised  by  H^lschylus.  He  had  no 
particular  moral  lessons  to  teach,  and  did  not  want  to  justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  man.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  his  aims  was 
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to  justify  the  ways  of  men  to  gods,  to  show  how  unjust  the  gods 
were,  how  arbitrary,  how  poverty-stricken  in  idea.  His  men, 
as  we  see,  were  real  men  as  viewed  by  a  man  of  experience,  his 
women — to  the  astonishment  of  his  generation — were  real  women, 
and  his  general  aspect  was  more  or  less  pessimistic.  It  is  a 
poorish  sort  of  world,  he  seems  to  say,  in  which  we  have  got  to 
struggle,  and  strive,  and  fail,  and  yet  make  the  best  of  it,  being 
content  that  now  and  again,  although  we  cannot  cure  the  evils, 
we  can  at  least  help  the  sufferers  with  a  little  ordinary  compassion 
and  sympathy. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  the  second  of  the  dramatists  in 
Greece.  Sophocles,  as  distinct  from  his  compeers,  was,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  neither  a  moralist  nor  a  realist,  but  an  artist  through 
and  through,  impersonal  and  remote — an  artist  in  fibre,  whose 
drama  gives  us  the  absolutely  Greek  point  of  view,  a  little 
idealised  here  and  there  no  doubt.  He  will  not  extenuate,  he 
certainly  will  not  set  down  anything  in  malice ;  but  he  will  draw 
real  Greek  types,  and  yet  leave  room  for  imagination  and  fancy 
and  provide  some  sustenance  for  the  romantic  instincts. 

Here  is  an  exemplification  in  history  of  the  three  kinds  of 
dramatist  I  have  described.  A  man  can  paint  human  beings 
as  he  thinks  they  ought  to  be,  a  man  can  paint  them  as 
he  thinks  they  are.  The  first  is  what  we  ordinarily  recognise 
as  an  Idealist ;  the  second  is,  undoubtedly,  a  Realist.  If 
modern  examples  are  required,  there  are  many  to  choose  from. 
Tolstoy,  for  instance — and  especially  in  a  play  like  Resurrection 
— is  an  Idealist  and  a  preacher.  The  French  dramatist  Brieux 
in  nearly  the  whole  of  his  work  is  a  tremendous  moralist,  believ¬ 
ing,  as  he  does,  that  it  is  the  function  of  drama  to  attack  the 
evils  of  the  age,  witness  Les  Trois  Filles  de  M.  Dupont,  Les 
Acarih,  and  his  last  play.  La  Femme  Seule.  In  his  treatment, 
however,  of  these  evils  he  is  a  sheer  realist.  Perhaps  Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw  might  not  altogether  appreciate  the  society  in 
which  he  finds  himself,  but  he  undoubtedly  is  in  some  aspects 
an  idealist  and  a  preacher.  His  method  may  be  the  method  of 
realism,  but  he  is  intensely  didactic,  always  running  a  tilt  against 
the  follies  and  hypocrisies  of  the  age.  One  need  only  cite  such 
pieces  as  The  Showing  Up  of  Blanco  Fosnet,  The  Doctor’s 
Dilemma,  Major  Barbara,  and  for  sheer  undiluted  idealism. 
Captain  Brasshound’s  Conversion.  The  realistic  school,  as  such, 
I  shall  have  further  opportunities  of  portraying.  But  the  third 
species  of  dramatist  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  the  man  who  is 
artist  first  and  throughout,  v/ho  exercises  his  faculty  of  selection, 
as  every  artist  should,  who  is  never  a  didactic  moralist,  any  more 
than  he  is  a  photographer;  who  does  not  paint,  so  to  speak,  the 
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wrinkles  and  the  pimples,  but  gives  you  the  general  meaning  of 
the  face — the  Sophoclean  type  in  short — is  one  for  whom  there 
is  not  as  yet  a  name — except  the  good  old  name  of  dramatic 
artist.  Is  there,  however,  no  modern  example?  Yes,  assuredly. 
There  is  Shakespeare  himself.  He  is  full  of  romance,  he  has 
over  and  over  again  the  touch  of  the  idealist,  and  yet  no  man 
will  tell  you  more  about  human  nature  and  more  freely  give  you 
live,  vivid,  and  freshly-drawn  types.  He  is  quite  impersonal. 
He  never  preaches  ostentatiously  a  moral.  He  tells  you  how 
things  happen  and  lets  you  draw  your  owm  conclusion.  His 
object  is  to  show  you  how  the  world  reveals  itself  to  an  artist — a 
very  high  and  serious  artist  wdio,  with  the  intuition  of  genius, 
understands  and  knows. 

Now  drama  follows  the  general  movements  of  thought  in 
the  world,  although  it  seems  to  follow’  them  somewdiat  slowly. 
This  is  a  point  which  must  be  elucidated  if  drama  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  serious  art,  an  art  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term,  as  part  of  the  human  equipment,  as  much  native  to  man 
as  religion.  We  can  see  that  up  to  a  given  time  in  the  nineteenth 
century  modern  drama,  though  it  mav  have  in  appearance  aimed 
high,  was  quite  artificial  and  unreal.  ^Then  about  the  middle  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  gradually  became 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  realism  which,  w’ith  few  exceptions,  has 
continued  up  to  the  present  period^  And  w’hat  is  the  external 
history  of  the  period  thus  summarily  indicated?  We  know  that 
the  great  feature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  from  1850  onw’ards, 
was  the  extraordinary  progress  of  science  and  the  interpretation 
of  nature.  Everywhere  it  w’as  discovered  that  by  keeping  close 
to  the  sphere  of  reality,  by  seeking  to  understand  nature,  w’e 
w’ere  able  to  make  large  progress,  not  only  in  knowledge,  but 
also  in  the  practical  conveniences  and  utilities  of  life.  If  science 
won  successes  in  the  intellectual  sphere,  they  w’ere  rapidly 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  mankind,  and  the  conquest  over  nature 
meant  not  only  definite  mental  acquisition  but  a  larger  material 
comfort.  Thus  the  keynote  of  the  time  was  naturalism  in 
thought,  and  utilitarianism  in  morals  and  social  life. 

It  w’as  little  wonder,  then,  that  art  should,  in  its  turn,  be 
realistic.  The  other  arts — painting,  literature,  music — can  carry 
on  their  spheres  of  activity  more  or  less  in  independence  of  the 
Zeitgeist ;  although  they,  too,  w’hen  we  look  deeper,  are  subject 
in  more  ways  than  one  to  large  contemporary  influences.  But 
the  art  of  drama — a  social  art — must  necessarily  keep  very  close 
to  the  stages  of  evolution  in  social  life  and  ethical  thought.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  meaning  of  Shakespeare’s  famous  definition  of 
acting  and  the  actor  as  giving  “the  age  and  body  of  the  time 
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— its  form  and  pressure.”  In  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
nineteenth  century  drama  might  strive  to  be  poetic,  emotional ; 
but  when  the  reign  of  science  began  it  was  bound  to  lose  some 
of  its  idealistic  character  and  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  preva¬ 
lent  conceptions  which  were,  of  course,  realistic.  In  the 
beginnings  of  the  present  century,  however,  we  note,  here  and 
there,  signs  of  reaction.  Even  professors  of  science  are  beginning 
to  be  discontented  with  their  most  magnificent  victories.  When 
all  nature  has  yielded  up  her  secrets  there  still  remain  the  inde¬ 
feasible  claims  of  the  human  soul.  From  materialism,  as  such, 
recent  years  are  beginning  to  proclaim  a  revolt. 

But,  surely,  there  is  no  question  which  is  the  correct  view%  at 
all  events  to  us  children  of  the  nineteenth  century?  The  problem 
appears  to  be  settled.  We  are  only  concerned  with  reality ; 
metaphysical  idealism  is  pure  talk  and  word-spinning.  Let  us 
think  of  all  that  this  scientific  movement  has  accomplished.  Man 
acquired  a  new  and  infinitely  better  knowledge  of  nature’s 
workings,  and  thus  w'as  able  by  technical  skill,  acquired  in  a 
practical  school,  to  make  all  sorts  of  improvements  directly  affect¬ 
ing  human  existence,  which  in  consequence  became  wonderfully 
enriched,  accelerated,  strengthened.  Social  problems  now 
became  6f  prominent  interest,  existing  conditions  of  life  had  to 
be  improved.  The  object  of  man  was  to  secure  universal  happi¬ 
ness  for  his  fellow-men.  Ijabour  was  organised,  the  proper  dis¬ 
tribution  of  w’ealth  became  one  of  the  tasks  incumbent  on  man ; 
life  was  to  be  made  more  happy.  Surely,  in  view  of  all  that 
the  nineteenth  century  has  done,  the  older  idealistic  views  are  but 
vague  mists  destined  to  disappear  before  the  light  of  the  sun. 
From  this  point  of  view  realism  can  be  our  only  gospel. 

Unfortunately,  the  matter  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems.  Idealism 
has  certainly  taken  some  strange  shapes,  shapes  which  we  now 
acknowledge  to  be  of  not  much  value.  If,  for  instance,  the 
idealistic  drama  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  represented  only,  let 
us  say,  by  Sheridan  Knowdes’s  Virginius,  or  by  Bulwer  Lytton’s 
The  Lady  of  Lyons  and  Richelieu,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  by 
Victor  Hugo’s  Cromwell,  then,  indeed,  it  seems  a  very  unreal, 
purely  artificial,  quite  valueless  thing,  totally  unconnected  with 
life  as  we  know  it,  and  quite  righteously  doomed  to  perish.  But 
Idealism  is  a  much  subtler  thing  than  this,  intimately  connected 
with  the  nature  of  all  art.  We  speak  of  the  triumphs  of  realism. 
Well,  has  the  materialism  of  the  nineteenth  century  triumphed  all 
along  the  line?  Has  the  whole  life  of  man  become  transformed 
into  the  material  conditions  which  surround  him?  Is  a  man  a 
mere  instrument  for  doing  work?  Why,  this  wnrk  itself  has 
turned  out  not  to  be  the  gloriously  unselfish  thing,  full  of 
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altruistic  aims,  which  was  to  benefit  the  whole  of  humanity. 
What  does  work  mean  to  the  majority  of  our  contemporaries?  It 
means  a  bitter  struggle  for  existence,  a  struggle  between  indi¬ 
viduals,  classes,  and  peoples,  and  the  passions  which  the  struggle 
has  aroused  show  how  every  day  the  field  of  conflict  is  becoming 
wider.  Is  it  so  true,  we  begin  to  ask  ourselves,  that  mere  work 
absorbs  the  whole  man?  Work  never  develops  more  than  a 
portion  of  human  faculty ;  the  more  specialised  the  work,  the 
smaller  the  portion.  If  life  is  no  more  than  contact  with  environ¬ 
ment,  it  is  a  singularly  bare  and  poverty-stricken  thing.  la  it  not 
clear  that  behind  the  work  are  sensitive  beings,  craving  for  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  work  can  give  them,  demanding  from  their 
work  some  personal  compensation,  even  though  the  work  itself 
may  lose?  Does  not  the  continual  striving  after  some  definite 
material  result  or  success  breed  a  certain  weariness  and  distaste, 
and  afflict  us  with  the  shadow  of  some  vaguely  recognised 
pessimism?  What  is  the  cause  of  this  deep-seated  uneasiness? 
In  quite  simple  language  w'e  can  give  the  answer.  If  work  no 
longer  satisfies  us,  it  is  because  it  leaves  the  soul  homeless.  If 
the  nineteenth  century,  which  more  than  any  other  period  en¬ 
larged  the  whole  aspect  of  life  and  improved  human  conditions, 
instead  of  closing  with  a  proud  and  jubilant  note  ended  rather 
with  a  dissatisfied  and  querulous  wail,  there  must  have  been  some 
error  in  the  type  of  life  dominating  the  whole  epoch.  What  is 
the  error?  Eealism  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  spirit  of  man,  to  prove 
it  to  be  a  purely  derivative  thing.  It  sought  to  eliminate  the 
soul,  and  the  soul  refuses  to  be  eliminated.  The  emphatic  denial 
of  the  soul  in  its  independent  activity  merely  rouses  the  soul  to 
further  life,  rouses  it  to  carry  on  w'ith  whomsoever  it  recognises  as 
its  God  those  immortal  dialogues  which  are  the  staple  of  all 
Mystical  literature.  And  so  the  twentieth  century  began  with  a 
reaction,  and  examples  are  easily  furnished.  After  Utilitarianism, 
the  characteristic  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  arose 
Pragmatism,  which  in  some  of  its  aspects  is  the  Ultima  Thule, 
the  last  expression,  of  the  naturalistic  practical  movement.  But 
Pragmatism  would  now  seem  to  have  spent  its  force,  and  men 
read  Bergson.  Or,  if  Bergson  be  discredited,  we  turn  back  to  a 
philosopher  like  van  Eucken,  who  is  an  idealist.  So,  too,  in 
Art ;  wearied  with  Realism  we  turn  to  Symbolism  and 
Mysticism  :  and  the  curiously  suggestive,  symbolic  theatre  of 
Maeterlinck  is  studied,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  triumplis  of  the 
school  of  Ibsen. ^ 

But  the  question  will  naturally  be  asked  ;  Has  all  this  anything 

(1)  Cf.  Main  Currents  of  Modern  Thought,  by  Prof.  Rudolf  Eucken  (“Tbe 
Concept  of  Spiritual  Life”).  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1912.) 
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to  do  with  drama?  Well,  let  us  take  the  matter  in  detail. 
Modern  drama  in  England  has  run  through  three  or  four  distinct 
phases.  There  is  the  kind  of  drama  with  which,  let  us  say, 
Macready  had  to  concern  himself,  succeeded  by  a  very  bad  and 
infertile  period  in  which  the  chief  productions  were  either  adapta¬ 
tions  from  the  French  or  else  burlesques,  many  of  which  again 
had  a  French  ancestry.  No  touch  or  breath  of  reality  came  across 
English  drama  till  about  1860,  or  rather,  to  be  accurate,  till 
November  14th,  1865,  w'hen  a  piece  entitled  Society  was  played 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  having  as  its  author  Tom 
Robertson.  From  that  time  onwards,  through  various  illustrious 
names,  the  English  drama  has  steadily  advanced  in  a  direction 
which  we  usually  call  naturalism  or  realism.  Concurrently  with 
this  movement  you  will  find  that  adaptations  from  Paris  began 
to  be  rare.  The  native  drama  has  found  its  feet.  The  largest 
foreign  influence  is  that  of  Ibsen.  None  of  our  writers  have  been 
quite  the  same  since  they  made  acquaintance  with  the  Norwegian 
dramatist.  A  different  quality  has  come  into  their  work. 

If  such  be  in  outline  the  history  of  modern  drama,  you  wdll 
now  observe  that  it  fits  tolerably  into  the  scheme  I  have  pro¬ 
pounded.  There  was  a  time  when  every  philosopher  called  him¬ 
self  an  idealist,  and  sometimes  idealism  was  exceedingly  vague, 
shadowy,  and  unprofitable.  Then,  concurrently  with  the  birth 
of  vigorous  and  triumphant  science,  philosophy  itself  turned  to 
realism.  It  was  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  which 
witnessed  the  slow  and  hesitating  growth  on  the  English  stage  of 
dramas  of  realism.  The  only  question  is  whether  we  have  not 
got  to  the  end  of  the  realistic  tendency,^ at  the  present  time. 
Some  of  our  most  popular  writers,  it  i*rue,  boast  that  they 
have  banished  romance.  But  romance  always  returns.  It  is  like 
nature  w'hich  you  can  expel  wuth  a  pitchfork,  “fomcn  uf!que 
recurret."  The  lesson  which  modern  realistic  drama  teaches  is 
singularly  hard,  barren,  unsatisfying.  In  w’hat  mood  does  the 
spectator  come  away  from  Hindle  Wahes,  The  Eldest  Son,  The 
New  Sin,  Rutherford  and  Son,  and  The  Younger  Generation? 
Does  not  the  something  within  him — no  matter  its  name,  soul  or 
spirit — feel  starved?  Has  life  nothing  but  the  sordid  struggles 
which  some  of  these  dramatists  paint?  Can  anything  more  de- 
))ressing  be  conceived  than  the  dramas  of  Mr.  Galsworthy — 
Justice,  Strife,  The  Eldest  Son?  After  a  tragedy  by  Shake¬ 
speare — even  after  a  world-ruin  like  King  Lear — I  know  not  how' 
it  is,  but  the  spirit  is  uplifted,  alert,  passionately  believing  in  the 
reality  of  moral  ideals.  Does  anyone  ever  have  such  a  feeling 
after  a  modern  realistic  drama?  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  a 
reaction  may  be  commencing  at  the  present  day  against  some  of 
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the  forms  of  realism  which  have  invaded  our  theatre.  Perhaps 
it  may  usher  in  a  better,  newer,  more  fruitful  kind  of  idealism 
w’hich  assuredly  must  be  built  up  on  experience  and  veritable 
data,  but  which  shall  find  room  within  its  scheme  for  unconquer¬ 
able  romance,  for  imagination,  for  fancy,  for  faith,  for  love— in 
short,  for  the  human  soul. 

It  was  undoubtedly  an  uninspiiiug  and  difficult  task  which 
Macready  had  before  him  when  he  attempted  to  carry  out  his 
artistic  mission.  Macready,  without  question,  had  certain 
instincts  which  we  should  class  as  modern  and  realistic,  but  the 
material  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and  his  contemporary  authors, 
defeated  most  of  his  elforts.  He  had,  without  doubt,  his  limita¬ 
tions,  although  no  one  who  has  even  cursorily  perused  his  recently 
published  Diaries  can  question  the  fact  that  he  had,  in  an  almost 
tragic  degree,  the  temperament  of  a  sensitive  and  sell-castigating 
artist.  Now  what  was  the  kind  of  work  by  English  authors  which 
he  found  ready  to  his  hand?  I  will  take  only  two  instances— 
Sheridan  Knowles  and  Lytton  Bulwer.  James  Sheridan  Knowles, 
an  Irish  schoolmaster,  who  had  also  been  an  actor,  whose  father 
was  first  cousin  to  Eichard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  brought  to 
Macready  a  tragedy  called  Virginhis,  widely  proclaimed  as  a 
return  to  truth  and  to  nature  as  against  existing  artificialities  of 
the  times.  Virginius  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  ordinary 
bourgeois  drama,  a  bourgeois  drama  applied,  unfortunately,  to 
Eoman  tragedy.  Everyone  knows,  of  course,  the  story  of  the 
soldier  Virginius,  who  killed  his  daughter  rather  than  she  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Appius.  When  Shakespeare  dealt  with 
Ifoman  plays,  he  made,  it  is  true,  his  characters  Englishmen,  but 
he  made  them  of  heroic  mould.  Brutus  and  Julius  Caesar,  Mark 
Antony,  and  the  rest,  are  certainly  not  commonplace,  even  though 
one  can  hardly  describe  them  as  accurately  drawn  in  accordance 
with  their  Latin  types.  But  of  all  the  characters  of  Sheridan 
Knowles’s  play,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  they  are  just  mediocre, 
bourgeois,  commonplace  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  of  the 
times.  Virginius,  for  instance,  is  an  excellent  father  of  the  middle 
class,  w'hom  we  could  imagine  going  down  to  his  City  office  every 
day  and  returning  to  the  suburbs  in  the  evening.  Virginia,  the 
lovely  heroine,  is  a  simpering  schoolgirl — a  virtuous  idiot.  If 
this  is  what  a  return  to  nature  meant,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  nature  that  w^e  do  not  want  perpetuated.^  Douglas 
Jerrold  was  in  reality  a  better  dramatist  than  Sheridan  Knowles, 
and  the  first  act  of  his  Rent  Day,  which  was  played  in  1832,  is  a 

(1)  Cf.  Lp  Thhitrp  Anglnin,  by  A.  Filon  (chaps.  1  and  2),  to  who.se  admirable 
.study  of  dramatic  history  T  am  much  indebted. 
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striking  piece  ot  work.  But  Jerrold,  though  he  had  undoubtedly 
considerable  originality  of  his  own,  had  to  bow  to  the  public  taste 
of  the  time.  He  wrote  Black-eyed  Susan,  perhaps  his  greatest 
success,  undoubtedly  also  his  worst  play.  The  hero  is,  of  course, 
that  kind  of  seaman  beloved  of  melodrama,  compact  of  virtue 
and  noble  sentiments;  and  the  heroine,  though  she  is  born  from 
the  lower  ranks,  can  express  the  most  exalted  sentiments  in  a 
tiowing  and  slightly  academic  style.  The  whole  piece  is  a  mass 
of  unlikelihoods  and  absurdities  :  a  very  characteristic  instance, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  of  that  somewhat  gross  and  common  idealism 
of  the  crowd  which  likes  to  be  transported  when  it  goes  into  a 
theatre  into  another  region  where  goodness  is  always  rewarded, 
vice  always  punished,  and  “the  man  who  lifts  his  hand  against  a 
woman”  is  reprobated  by  the  howls  of  the  gallery  gods. 

There  came  a  time  when  Macready,  face  to  face  with  failure, 
felt  that  he  must  try  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  in  America.  He 
wrote  to  young  Browning.  “Make  a  play  for  me,”  he  said,  “and 
prevent  me  from  going  to  America.”  The  play  was  written.  It 
was  Strafford.  It  had,  I  think,  four  representations,  but  the 
unhappy  Macready  was  not  prevented  from  going  to  America. 
Still,  a  number  of  men  of  intelligence  felt  it  their  duty  to  come 
to  the  help  of  the  distressed  Macready.  John  Forster  busied 
himself  in  the  matter  with  characteristic  energy ;  Leigh  Hunt 
wrote  a  tragedy.  But,  above  all,  Lytton  Bulwer  composed  three 
pieces,  all  of  which  enjoyed  a  distinguished  celebrity  at  the  time, 
and  were  played,  undoubtedly,  to  full  houses.  These  three  pieces 
are  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  Richelieu,  and  Money,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  which  of  them  was  furthest  removed  from 
that  kind  of  reality  to  which  the  stage  should  aspire.  We  ought 
to  speak,  I  suppose,  with  a  certain  respect  of  the  name  of  Bulwer, 
because  he  was  an  exceedingly  prolific  writer,  a  noted  novelist, 
poet,  politician,  orator,  as  well  as  a  dramatist.  His  novels  were 
enough  to  make  him  famous.  Everyone  know's  something  about 
The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  or  Rienzi,  or  Ernest  Maltravers ,  or 
The  Caxtons,  or  Kenelm  Chillingly.  As  a  dramatist  he  repre¬ 
sented  a  sort  of  amalgam  of  dilferent  authors,  without  having 
any  very  precise  characteristics  of  his  own.  For  instance,  he  had 
some  touches  of  Byron,  as  much,  at  all  events,  as  a  man  of  the 
world  ought  to  have  without  giving  offence  to  English  respect¬ 
ability.  He  also  copied  Victor  Hugo  to  a  large  extent — or,  shall 
we  say,  was  inspired  by  Victor  Hugo?  No  one  would  pretend  that 
his  poetry  w-as  of  the  highest  order,  any  more  than  that  his 
historical  romances  wrere  in  any  sense  true.  But  he  possessed  a 
ki’^d  of  windy  rhetoric  which  pleased  his  generation,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  a  great  figure  in  the  annals  of  his  time.  The  Lady 
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of  Lyoyis  is  still  played,  1  believe,  sometimes  in  America ;  it  is  not 
so  very  many  years  ago  since  it  was  played  in  London  by  Mr 
Coghlan  and  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  by  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  and  Mrs. 
Brown-Potter. 

Of  all  species  of  dramatic  composition,  melodrama,  that  has  to 
be  accepted  literally  and  is  adorned  with  the  veneer  of  literature 
is  perhaps  absolutely  the  worst.  Everyone  likes  melodrama.  It 
has  a  frank  charm,  an  undeniable  glamour.  But  it  must  not 
attempt  to  be  either  literal  or  literary.  In  The  Lady  of  Lyons  we 
have  great  purple  patches  of  poetry  covering  the  bare  places  in  an 
unreal  melodramatic  plot.  None  of  the  characters  have  any 
particular  reality  about  them — they  all  ring  false.  Madame 
Deschapelles  comes  from  the  Palais  Eoyal.  Pauline,  the  heroine, 
can  change  her  character  in  the  course  of  the  play,  and  pass  from 
haughtiness  to  humility,  from  a  stupid  arrogance  to  an  equally 
foolish  submission,  without  turning  a  hair.  And  the  worst  element 
in  the  piece  is  the  hero,  Claud  Melnotte,  who  is  simply  a  villain 
if  we  take  him  seriously,  certainly  a  charlatan  and  a  cheat.  Being 
nothing  more  than  a  simple  peasant,  he  passes  himself  off  as  a 
prince,  and  marries  under  a  false  name  a  well-dowered  young  lady. 
And  he  talks  throughout  the  play  as  though  he  were  a  model  of 
the  highest  virtue  !  The  once-famous  play  Richelieu  is  in  no 
sense  better  than  The  Lady  of  Lyons.  No  one  for  a  moment 
would  imagine  that  Richelieu  is  any  closer  to  actual  history  than, 
let  us  say,  Victor  Hugo’s  Cromwell.  It  is  all  false  rhetoric,  as 
well  as  false  history.  As  the  French  critic  M.  Filon  once  said, 
“It  is  a  sort  of  plaster  Hugo,  daubed  over  with  bad  Alexander 
Dumas.”  And  what  shall  we  say  of  Money,  which  has  had  a 
distinguished  stage  history  and  been  played  by  very  distinguished 
actors  and  actresses?  If  anyone  wants  to  understand  how  the 
native  English  drama  has  grown  within  recent  years,  how  it  has 
come  to  be  something  worth  talking  about,  worthy  of  being  put 
side  by  side  with  the  dramatic  literature  of  France  and  Germany, 
let  him  take  the  next  opportunity  he  can  find — it  may  be  difficult 
to  find  an  opportunity — of  seeing  Bulwer  Lytton’s  Money.  It  is 
all  as  dull  and  insincere  and  unreal  as  any  drama  can  be ;  the 
characters  are  not  related  to  life  as  we  know  it.  The  piece  is 
full  of  theatricality  in  the  worst  sense  of  that  word.  The  hero  is 
a  prig,  the  heroine  a  lady  of  extraordinary  refinements  and  such 
abounding  conscience  that  she  kills  our  sympathy  in  laughter. 
These  were  some  of  the  pieces  which  stood  for  the  English  drama 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  represent  a  form 
of  idealism  which  was  bound  to  be  shattered  at  the  first  contact 
with  truth.  Directly  it  came  to  be  understood  that  the  stage, 
instead  of  dealing  with  imaginative  fiction,  should  attempt,  in 
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however  humble  a  fashion,  to  represent  actual  life,  all  such  pieces 
as  Virginius,  Black-eyed  Susan,  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  Richelieu, 
Money,  were  swept  into  that  limbo  of  oblivion  from  which  there 
is  no  return.  And  the  same  thing  would  be  true  also  of  the 
burlesques  which  Henry  James  Byron  poured  forth  with  so 
prodigal  a  hand.  Some  of  Tom  Taylor’s  pieces,  such  as  The 
Ticket-of- Leave  Man  and  Still  Waters  Run  Deep,  still  survive; 
while  Dion  Boucicault  struck  out  a  new  and  interesting  variety 
of  melodrama  by  his  Irish  pieces,  such  as  Colleen  Bawn,  Arrah- 
na-pogue,  and  The  Shaughraun.  But  realism,  as  we  understand 
it,  made  its  first,  shy  appearance  only  with  Tom  Kobertson,  after 
1860. 

In  dating  the  tendency  to  realism  from  the  first  production  of 
the  Robertsonian  comedy,  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  shall  not  have 
the  sympathy  of  many  critics.  As  we  look  back  from  our  present 
point  of  vantage,  it  no  doubt  seems  obvious  that  Robertson’s  plays 
were  anything  but  realistic,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand 
the  term,  but  in  many  respects  extremely  artificial.  It  was  in 
reference  to  this  doubtless  that  Matthew  Arnold  said  that  English 
drama,  floating  uneasily  between  heaven  and  earth,  was  “neither 
idealistic  nor  realistic,  but  purely  fantastic.”  But  here  we  must 
distinguish  a  little.  In  tracing  the  history  of  any  movement,  we 
must  carefully  keep  apart  the  spirit  which  animates  it  from  some 
of  its  admitted  efiects  and  results.  It  may  be  true  that  some  of 
the  plays,  such  as  Ours  and  School,  were  utterly  fantastic  in 
character  and  in  structure.  But  the  thing  which  Robertson  was 
aiming  at,  the  half-realised  scope  of  his  enterprise,  these  are  the 
points  which  ought  to  interest  us.  The  truth  is  that  we  have 
here,  almost  for  the  first  time,  an  effort  on  the  part  of  modern 
English  drama  to  achieve  some  originality  of  its  own.  Up  to 
this  date,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  English  stage  was,  as  I 
have  said,  in  entire  subservience  to  the  French  stage.  Adapta¬ 
tions  of  French  plays,  dramas,  comedies,  farces,  even  melodramas, 
were  recognised  to  be  the  legitimate  avocation  of  the  dramatic 
writers  in  our  own  country.  At  all  events,  Robertson  shook  off 
this  foreign  bondage.  He  tried  to  do  something  that  belonged  to 
himself  alone,  and  for  that  we  owe  him  more  gratitude  than  we 
sometimes  are  inclined  to  acknowledge. 

There  is  also  another  consideration.  Realism  is,  of  course,  as 
w’e  have  seen,  a  vague  term.  At  all  events,  we  can  have  a  Realism 
in  externals,  as  well  as  a  Realism  in  internal  spirit.  Do  not  let 
us  despise  the  former  :  it  may  be  the  beginning  of  better  things. 
When  the  Bancrofts  commenced  their  historic  enterprise  in 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  they  at  all  events  gave  us 
Realism  in  externals.  The  rooms  that  we  saw  on  the  stage 
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were  real  rooms  properly  carpeted  and  boxed  in,  a  ceiling  was 
provided,  together  with  appropriate  furniture,  such  as  could  be 
found  in  any  West-end  drawing-room.  This,  indeed,  was  part  of 
the  crusade  which  the  Bancroft  management  was  undertaking. 
By  making  their  little  theatre  a  nest  of  something  like  luxury, 
by  being  careful  in  the  plays  they  produced  to  imitate  the  tone, 
accent,  the  manners,  the  costume  of  the  upper  classes  and  the 
upper  middle  classes,  these  reformers  of  the  theatre  were 
initiating  an  economic  revolution — the  beginnings  of  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  society  and  the  stage.  Earlier  in  the  nineteenth 
century  managers  were  ahvays  complaining  that  the  wealthy 
classes  could  not  possibly  be  tempted  to  enter  the  doors  of  a 
theatre.  But  the  Bancrofts  managed  to  succeed  where  others  had 
failed.  The  price  of  the  stalls  was  raised  to  half  a  guinea,  a  daring 
stroke  of  policy  w'hich  had  its  significant  results  in  the  fact  that 
these  stalls  were  alwnys  full.  Society  saw  something  which  it 
really  could  recognise  as  part  of  its  own  daily  life,  and  to  its  own 
surprise  found  itself  coming  to  an  obscure  street  close  to  the 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  where  it  never  had  found  itself  before. 
This  little  theatre,  in  fact,  built  in  a  slum,  became  the  rendezvous 
of  aristocracy,  and  from  this  time  forw^ard  it  will  be  found  that 
young  men  and  young  women  of  good  position  and  good  birth 
began  to  seek  a  career  upon  the  boards.  The  style  of  acting 
suited  them,  it  was  so  natural  and  easy,  so  devoid  of  all  emotional 
excess,  so  quiet,  so  restrained — in  a  word,  so  gentlemanly,  so 
ladylike.  But  because  all  this,  though  Realism  of  a  kind,  was 
only  a  superficial  Realism,  the  drama  was  not  yet  considered 
something  in  w'hich  the  intellectual  classes  could  find  interest. 
Society  might  be  reconciled  to  the  stage,  but  there  was  still  the 
divorce  between  the  acted  drama  and  the  deeper  thoughts  of 
students  of  life.  That  reconciliation  which  we  see  going  on  in 
our  own  day  had  yet  to  come. 

Probably  there  was  no  more  curious  or  exciting  an  evening 
than  the  premiere  of  Society,  produced  on  the  14th  of  November, 
1865.  Society  is  by  no  means  a  good  play,  nor  is  it  charac¬ 
teristically  Robertsonian,  except  in  one  point — Robertson’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  Bohemian  life.  Those  who  were  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  play  w’ere  especially  afraid  of  the  third  act,  in 
which  was  represented  the  “Owl’s  Roost,”  a  more  or  less  faithful 
transcript  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  Bohemians  and  their 
clubs.  For  would  not  these  same  Bohemians  resent  such  a 
delineation  on  the  stage?  Would  they  not  think  that  Robertson 
had  been  unfaithful  to  his  old  friends  and  his  own  traditions  of 
good  fellow^ship?  Therefore  it  was  rather  an  anxious  little 
company  which  commenced  the  performance  of  Society ;  and 
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Marie  Wilton,  as  she  then  was — Lady  Bancroft  as  she  is  now 
named — mainly  responsible  for  the  venture,  is  always  supposed 
to  have  occupied  the  final  minute  before  the  curtain  went  up  in 
nailing  with  her  own  hands  some  little  piece  of  stage  decoration 
which  had  gone  awry.  But  the  result  exceeded  all  anticipations. 
The  tender  little  scenes  of  lovemaking  in  a  London  square,  which 
occupied  the  second  act,  seemed  pleasantly  to  suggest  that 
romance  was  still  possible  under  the  plane-trees,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  fogs  of  our  Metropolis.  But  it  was  the  much-dreaded  third 
act  which  made  the  success  of  the  play,  especially  the  celebrated 
incident  of  the  five  shillings  loan.  A  young  man  going  to  some 
evening  social  function  finds  himself  devoid  of  the  necessary 
wherewithal  to  pay  his  cab.  He  asks  the  first  Bohemian  friend 
he  meets  to  lend  him  five  shillings.  “My  dear  fellow,  I  have 
not  got  it ;  but  I  can  easily  borrow  it  for  you.”  And  then  we  see 
a  series  of  attempted  borrowings,  each  man  asking  his  neighbour 
in  a  laughable  progress  of  generous  inclination  and  of  admitted 
impecuniosity.  At  last  someone  discovers  the  two  necessary 
half-crowns,  and  then  in  inverse  order  the  precious  cab  fare 
travels  from  hand  to  hand  back  to  the  original  borrower.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  real  incident,  and  perhaps  w^as  recognised 
as  all  the  more  laughable  on  that  account.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Bohemians,  at  all  events,  were  real,  for  they  probably 
all  had  prototypes.  As  to  the  other  characters,  however,  they 
were  purely  fantastic.  Lady  Ptarmigant  takes  the  arm  of  old 
Mr.  Chodd  without  hesitation,  although  he  is  what  we  should 
now  call  a  “bounder”  of  the  first  water.  Lord  Ptarmigant — a 
character  which  John  Hare  rendered  illustrious — had  nothing  to 
say  and  had  only  a  single  trick — he  dragged  his  chair  with  him 
wherever  he  went,  sat  dowm,  fell  asleep  at  once,  and  most  of  the 
company  tumbled  over  his  outstretched  legs.  Marie  Wilton  (fjady 
Bancroft)  was  charming,  as  she  always  was,  because  Robertson 
amongst  other  gifts  had  remarkable  skill  in  devising  characters 
which  would  just  suit  her  inimitable  espieylerie,  her  sparkling 
personality.  And  Mr.  Bancroft  brought  upon  the  stage  a  new 
type  of  languid  Englishman.  Sothern,  in  his  “Lord  Dundreary,” 
had  represented  an  English  aristocrat  as  an  absolutely  brainless 
idiot.  When  the  aristocrat  appeared  on  the  boards  he  was  gener¬ 
ally  made  into  a  caricature  of  fatuous  imbecility.  But  Mr.  Bancroft 
— as  he  was  then  called — put  before  the  eyes  of  his  audience  a 
presentable,  as  w’ell  as  a  real,  specimen  of  a  man  of  breeding,  a 
little  haughty  and  disdainful,  full  of  absurd  airs,  but  by  no  means 
a  fool,  and  always  good-hearted.  Of  course,  the  most  notorious 
example  of  his  skill  was  Hawtree  in  Caste,  whose  appearance 
under  the  humble  roof  of  the  Eccles  family  is  so  irresistibly  comic. 
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He  ib  bu  entirely  a  tish  out  of  water,  and  yet  so  affably  and  plea¬ 
santly  at  home — a  gentleman,  in  short,  who  is  full  of  native 
kindliness.  Through  all  this  series  of  plays.  Society,  Ours,  Caste 
School — to  take  the  best-known  representatives  of  the  Kobert- 
sonian  comedy — the  characters  assigned  to  Bancroft  and  his  vil'p 
never  varied  in  general  form,  although  in  unessential  details  they 
may  have  varied.  But  if  we  look  at  them  as  a  whole  we  are  bound 
to  confess  that  these  comedies,  full  of  easy  grace  and  pleasantrv, 
admirably  written,  endowed  with  a  certain  freshness  of  their  own. 
were  yet  rightly  named  of  “the  milk-and-water  school  ”  and  “the 
tea-cup-and-saucer  type,”  more  than  a  little  fantastic  and 
artificial. 

Bor  some  twenty  years  after  the  Kobertsonian  drama  had  run  its 
course,  nothing  critical  or  important  in  the  direction  of  what  we 
have  called  Kealism  is  to  be  noted.  Even  after  Eobertson  there 
was  an  undiminished  flow  of  adaptations  from  the  Trench.  All 
the  leading  dramatists  were  occupied  in  this  curiously  ignoble 
and  servile  task.  It  was  considered  the  right  thing  to  do ;  at  all 
events,  from  the  managerial  standpoint  it  was  considered  the  safe 
thing  to  do.  The  French  dramatists,  from  Scribe  onwards, 
including  Dumas  fils,  Augier,  Sardou,  and  the  rest,  were  held  as 
the  original  patentees  of  a  correct  kind  of  drama.  They  had 
inherited  the  tradition  of  the  “piece  bien  faite"  from  Scribe, 
although  gradually  they  were  breaking  from  it.  At  any  rate,  they 
were  models  and  examples,  and  the  English  theatres  were  in 
haste  to  borrow  from  them  wholesale.  Kemember,  for  instance, 
that  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy — who  ought  to  have  been,  and  after¬ 
wards  proved  himself  to  be,  an  original  dramatist — was  largely 
occupied  with  adaptations  from  the  French,  and  we  shall  under¬ 
stand  how'  the  lesser  fry  thought  it  no  unworthy  task  to  trans¬ 
plant  into  alien  conditions  French  drama,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  was  ill-suited  for  any  such  crossing  of  the  Channel.  Almost 
the  one  exception  w^as  the  extremely  successful  adaptation  of 
Sardou’s  Dora,  under  the  title  Diplomacy,  which  has  quite 
recently  been  revived  with  great  success  in  London.  It 
is  clear,  of  course,  that  in  this  respect  English  drama  was 
in  leading-strings,  and  it  was  not  until  a  reaction  came,  not 
until  it  was  discovered  that  plays  could  be  written  on  English 
subjects,  full  of  English  ideas  w^hich  w’ould  bring  money  into  the 
managerial  till,  that  any  change  for  the  better  could  come  about. 
In  this  noble  duty  of  establishing  a  modern  English  stage  there 
are  three  names  especially  prominent,  although  their  work  was 
essentially  different  ;  the  names  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Sydney 
Grundy,  and  Arthur  Pinero.  If  I  were  dealing  with  the  rise  of 
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the  modern  English  drama,  I  should  have  to  say  a  good  deal 
both  of  Grundy  and  of  Arthur  Jones.  But  the  subject  1  am  con¬ 
sidering  is  the  growth  of  Realism,  a  more  special  point  that  we 
must  now  look  at  again  with,  perhaps,  an  attempt  at  a  clearer 
elucidation  of  its  object  and  aims. 

The  dramatist  whom  we  call  realistic,  in  the  first  place,  accepts 
the  conditions  of  the  time  in  which  he  works  and  the  country 
which  is  the  scene  of  his  labours.  He  begins,  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  principle  that  England  has  its  own  way  of  life  and  action, 
u  way  of  its  own,  not  by  any  means  the  same  as  that  of  other 
nations.  That  principle,  of  course,  cuts  at  the  root  of  all  foreign 
adaptation.  Most  of  the  French  dramas  are  racy  of  the  French 
soil.  The  Parisian  drawing-room  is  not  the  same  as  the  London 
drawing-room ;  the  characters  move  and  talk  in  different  fashion. 

From  that  we  advance  to  another  principle.  Each  age  has  its 
own  particular  problems.  The  journalist  and  historian  deal  with 
these  day  after  day.  They  mark  the  rise  of  a  certain  tendency, 
the  gradual  development  of  a  new  state  of  thought  and  feeling, 
the  influence  of  novel  ideas  as  they  affect  the  settled  conditions 
of  English  life.  Take  only  a  simple  example.  There  is,  and  has 
been,  in  England  a  distinct  school  which  we  call  the  school  of 
Puritanism,  which  has  set  itself  with  a  remarkable  determination, 
sometimes  from  the  highest  motives,  but  other  times  apparently 
through  sheer  blind  prejudice,  against  art  and  all  its  manifesta¬ 
tions,  including,  of  course,  dramatic  art.  Now,  here  is  a  state  of 
things  which  you  certainly  cannot  find  in  Paris  and  France.  It 
is  indigenous  with  us.  As  soon  as  a  dramatist  begins  to  think  it 
his  proper  duty  to  put  on  the  stage  actual  conditions  of  life  as  it 
is  lived  by  the  men  and  women  around  him,  he  is  confronted  by 
the  Puritanical  objection  to  many  of  those  features  which  illus¬ 
trate  the  artistic  career.  The  dramatist,  we  will  suppose,  is  not 
inclined  to  take  the  censures  of  the  Puritans  lying  down ;  he 
strikes  blow  for  blow.  Thus  you  get  a  drama  like  Henry  Arthur 
Jones’s  Saints  and  Sinners  (1884) — a  serious  study  of  provincial 
life  as  dominated  by  narrow  evangelicalism  and  the  fury  of  the 
zealot.  The  two  churchwardens  in  the  play,  who  are  calle'd  by 
characteristic  names,  Hoggard  and  Prabble,  represent  that  kind 
of  religiosity  which  is  only  an  organised  hypocrisy.  For  if  the 
Puritans  charged  art  and  drama  with  suggested  infractions  of  the 
moral  code,  the  dramatist  retorts  by  charging  the  Puritans  with 
caring  for  the  letter  of  the  law  and  forgetting  its  spirit,  with 
tithing  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  overlooking  the  simple 
obligations  of  charity  and  forgiveness.  But  we  musf  not  be 
diverted  by  taking  the  instance  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
because  he  has  never  been  a  Realist,  and  never  pretended  for  a 
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moment  that  Kealism  should  be  an  ideal  at  which  the  dramatic 
writer  ought  to  aim.  I  only  refer  to  the  play  as  an  illustration  of 
how  the  modern  English  di'ama,  if  it  is  to  be  vital,  must  deal 
with  actual  conditions  of  English  life. 

The  Eealist  then,  as  such,  advances  to  a  third  principle.  He 
has  already  acknowledged  that  drama  must  be  English,  and  that 
it  must  have  as  its  subject  the  contemporary  problems  of  its  time. 
But  there  is  something  else  besides.  The  characters  of  his  play 
must  not  be  idealised  or  exaggerated,  or  transformed  in  any 
fashion  by  his  imagination  or  fancy,  but  must  be  put  before  us 
exactly  as  psychological  analysis  reveals  them.  Men,  we  discover, 
work  not  from  a  single  motive,  but  from  complex  motives.  Their 
duties  are  performed,  not  always  owing  to  a  sense  of  moral  obliga¬ 
tion,  but  often  because  they  happen  to  coincide  with  self-interest. 
iNfan  is  three-quarters  mean  and  only  one  quarter,  and  very  occa¬ 
sionally,  noble.  Woman  is  not  an  angelic  figure  to  be  placed  on  a 
pedestal  and  worshipped  in  a  sacred  niche  with  an  aureole  round 
her  head.  Still  less  is  she  the  purely  domestic  drudge,  but  a 
human  creature  exactly  on  the  same  level  as  man,  acting,  as  he 
does,  from  conflicting  motives  which  she  hardly  understands, 
occasionally  doing  things  right,  as  he  does,  more  often  doing  things 
wrong,  as  he  does,  with  particular  temptations  of  her  own  which 
she  finds  it  difficult  to  resist. 

Now  directly  we  begin  to  study  humanity  with  the  aid  of 
scientific  analysis,  w^e  have  to  take  stock  of  these  things,  to  say 
farewell  to  the  older  conceptions  of  drama  which  made  the  hero  or 
heroine  prosper  in  the  end  because  he  or  she  was  good,  and  made 
the  villain  suffer  in  the  last  act  because  he  was  bad.  Further, 
the  romantic  aspects  of  life  tend,  as  a  consequence  of  this  analysis, 
to  disappear.  Romance  is  certainly  not  the  daily  food  of  human 
beings,  and  it  is  the  everyday  bread  of  humanity  which  we  are 
concerned  with.  Thus  a  mortal  blow  is  struck  at  the  romantic 
drama,  say,  of  Victor  Hugo  or  of  Bulwer  Lytton,  until  at  last  we 
get,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  a  distinct  and  deter¬ 
mined  attack  against  all  romance,  as  being  worthless,  even  if  it 
exists,  and  inessential  to  the  dramatist  because  it  does  not  exist. 
Watch  the  single  love  scene  in  Mr.  Shawl’s  John  Bull's  Other 
Island,  and  you  will  see  how'  carefully  the  author  has  divested 
it  of  any  touch  of  romantic  glamour  or  poetic  grace. 

A  further  consequence  of  this  realistic  way  of  regarding 
character  is  that  we  learn  not  to  be  afraid  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names.  The  older  dramatist  lived  in  a  world  of  his  own. 
where  certain  ugly  facts  were  glossed  over  or  forgotten,  or,  at  all 
events,  not  emphasised.  But  the  modern  realistic  play  writer, 
believing  that  such  reticence  is  foolish  and  wrong,  will  give  you 
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the  ugly  facts  with  just  their  ugly  names  without  shame.  And 
from  this  point  of  view  there  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Shaw’s 
Widow ers’  Houses,  produced  in  December,  189'2,  was  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  a  modern  realistic  play,  including  also  a 
didactic  element  which  is  never  far  absent  from  the  work  of  Mr. 
Shaw.  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession  is,  of  course,  another  illustra¬ 
tive  example. 

Reviewing  some  of  the  features  to  which  I  have  called  atten¬ 
tion,  we  discover  at  once  that  an  exceedingly  important  and 
comprehensive  influence  came  from  the  work  of  Henrik  Ibsen, 
whose  social  dramas,  produced  in  London,  were  received  wdth  un¬ 
disguised  hostility  from  1890  onwards,  but  also  profoundly  altered 
the  conception  of  drama  in  the  minds  of  many  English  dramatists. 
And  a  date  of  no  little  significance  as  a  prophecy  of  things  to 
come  is  the  24th  of  April,  1889,  when  John  Hare  opened  the  new 
Garrick  Theatre  with  The  Profligate,  by  Pinero.  It  was  a 
prophecy,  I  say,  of  things  to  come,  because  The  Profligate  as  a 
play  is  in  many  respects  an  unripe  piece  of  w’ork,  full  of  im¬ 
maturity,  if  we  look  back  to  it  from  the  later  work  of  the  same 
author.  Nevertheless,  it  marks  in  its  aims  and  objects,  and  also 
to  some  extent  in  its  achievement,  a  very  notable  advance  on  any¬ 
thing  which  had  been  seen  hitherto — an  advance,  I  venture  to 
think,  in  the  direction  of  Realism  which  was  consummated  a  good 
deal  later,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1893,  when  George  Alexander  pro¬ 
duced  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre. 

W.  L.  Courtney. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  unsatisfactory  are  the 
present  methods  by  which  the  public  when  ill  are  brought  into 
touch  with  medical  advice,  or  how  unsatisfactory  are  the  results 
of  these  methods  from  the  point  of  view’  of  national  health.  The 
private  practitioner,  the  club  doctor,  the  dispensary  doctor,  the 
Poor  Law  doctor,  and  now  the  insurance  doctors,  by  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  employment,  all  have  to  wait  till  people  are  ill  and 
then  try  to  patch  them  up  again.  Meanwhile,  between  75, (XX) 
and  100,(X)0  deaths  from  tuberculosis  take  place  every  year, 
40,000  from  summer  diarrhoea,  20,000  from  whooping  cough,  and 
a  further  20,000  from  measles,  whilst  many  of  those  who  survive 
attacks  of  these  diseases  are  left  crippled  or  maimed,  and  become 
a  charge  upon  the  community.  Moreover,  the  results  of  medical 
examination  of  school  children,  and  the  difficulties  of  recruiting 
sergeants  to  get  able-bodied  men  for  the  Army,  show  that  both 
children  and  adults  are  below  an  efficient  standard  of  health  and 
physique.  The  medical  profession  in  the  light  of  modern  know¬ 
ledge  know’s  that  this  waste  of  life  and  physical  degeneration  are 
in  all  human  probability  quite  preventable,  and  yet  it  can  do  but 
little  to  stop  it. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  these  evils  w’ould  be  remedied 
by  the  organisation  of  the  medical  profession  as  a  State  Medical 
Service.  It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  a  great  army  of  medical 
men  whose  main  duty  it  was  to  prevent  disease  and  attack  its 
causes  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  nation,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  position  of  the  medical  men  would  be  improved  under 
a  State  Service.  Whilst  picturing  difficulties  which  might  occur 
w’ith  a  change  of  system,  existing  evils  are  apt  to  be  forgotten,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  briefly  a  few  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  under  which  a  doctor  w’orks  to-day,  and  then  see  if  they 
would  be  removed  by  altering  the  whole  system. 

In  the  first  jilace,  to  put  it  with  brutal  frankness,  every  doctor 
is  at  the  present  time  in  competition  with  every  other  doctor  to 
get  customers  for  his  stock-in-trade,  and  on  his  success  his  very 
bread  and  butter  depend.  Now  competition  to  advance  know¬ 
ledge,  to  make  a  great  discovery,  to  benefit  one’s  fellow-beings, 
and  so  to  live  as  to  leave  the  w’orld  just  a  little  better  than  one 
found  it,  is  excellent,  and  was  the  inspiration  of  such  men  as 
Galileo,  Newton,  Darwdn,  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  Lister;  but  to 

(1)  An  Address  delivered  at  the  ^ledieal  School,  Cambridge,  on  Febniary  13th, 
1913,  Professor  Sims  Woodhead  in  the  Chair. 
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compete  for  customers  in  the  open  market  for  the  purchase  of 
one’s  stock-in-trade  is  altogether  bad.  This  kind  of  competition 
invariably  leads,  first,  to  cutting  of  prices,  and  next  to  a  shoddy 
output,  and  it  has  done  so  in  the  medical  profession.  Competition 
for  the  sale  of  knowledge  has  led  to  a  steady  lowering  of  the 
reward  of  labour,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  has  rendered  any  really 
first-class  work  quite  impossible. 

In  the  next  place,  every  doctor  is  in  competition  with  the 
community,  for  the  community  has  to  some  small  extent  recog¬ 
nised  its  responsibility  for  the  health  of  the  nation,  and  has 
rightly  taken  on  its  shoulders  first  one  thing  then  another.  There 
is  the  Public  Health  Service  which  year  by  year  extends  its  field 
of  operation,  not  only  for  prevention,  but  for  the  treatment  of 
disease.  There  is  medical  inspection  of  school  children,  and  a 
gradually  increasing  number  of  school  clinics  for  the  treatment  of 
those  found  to  be  ailing.  There  is  an  army  of  registered  midwives 
legally  qualified  to  attend  uncomplicated  confinements ;  there  are 
a  host  of  trained  nurses  attending  small  ailments  and  offering 
advice ;  there  are  health  visitors  attending  to  care  of  infants ;  and 
lastly,  there  are  the  medical  benefits  under  the  Insurance  Act. 
All  these  things  are  most  excellent  in  themselves,  but  they  more 
or  less  rob  general  practitioners  of  their  source  of  income. 
Doctors  also  have  to  compete  against  advancing  knowledge,  for 
every  new  discovery  which  stamps  out  or  lessens  the  incidence  of 
disease  means  a  pecuniary  loss  to  the  practitioner  and  makes  the 
struggle  for  what  is  left  keener  and  keener,  which  in  its  turn 
lowers  fees,  and  consequently  the  standard  of  work  given  in 
return. 

From  another  point  of  view  the  relation  of  doctor  to  patient  is 
hardly  satisfactory.  To-day  he  is  a  servant  of  each  individual 
patient  on  his  books,  and  consequently  his  success  in  the  competi¬ 
tive  struggle  depends  on  many  things  other  than  a  true  scientific 
insight  into  the  causes  of  disease  and  a  knowledge  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  It  even  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  cut  of  his  coat, 
the  luxuriance  of  his  motor-car,  and  the  charm  of  his  wife.  He 
is  not  entirely  free  and  independent.  In  such  circumstances 
it  is  an  honour  to  the  profession  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  does 
give  disinterested  advice  to  patients ;  but  there  are  times  when 
it  is  difficult  to  do  so.  It  is  difficult  to  attack  the  squire  for  his 
germ-breeding  cottages,  or  the  parson  for  his  habits  of  life;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  advise  your  most  lucrative  patient  to  leave  the 
neighbourhood  because  it  is  unsuitable  for  his  health.  However 
much  a  doctor  strives  against  it,  his  present  relationship  to  his 
patients  must  rob  him  in  some  small  degree  of  absolute  freedom 
of  speech  and  action. 
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Another  great  difficulty  at  the  present  time  is  that  a  doctor’s 
domestic  and  professional  expenses  remain  stationary,  whilst  his 
income  may  fluctuate  considerably  from  year  to  year,  according 
to  the  health  of  the  community,  and  there  is  only  too  often 
anxiety  as  to  whether  ends  will  meet.  With  such  anxiety  ever 
present,  good  work  becomes  very  difficult.  In  the  matter,  too, 
of  rest  from  labour,  doctors  are  worse  off  than  any  other  section 
of  the  community.  They  are  on  duty  night  and  day,  and  even  in 
times  when  work  is  quiet  they  must  stay  at  home  in  readiness  for 
a  call,  which  is  perhaps  less  restful  than  being  busy.  An  annual 
holiday — if  possible  at  all — is  seldom  more  than  a  fortnight, 
because  of  the  expense  of  putting  in  a  locum  as  well  as  paying 
for  the  change.  For  the  same  reason,  too,  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  them  to  spend  a  month  or  two  from  time  to  time  at  some 
seat  of  learning  so  as  to  keep  their  knowledge  up  to  date,  and  by 
coming  into  touch  with  the  trend  of  advancing  thought  to  gain 
fresh  interest  in  their  work.  Through  the  lack  of  opportunity  for 
such  visits,  not  only  does  the  national  health  suffer,  but  many  a 
doctor,  quite  capable  of  adding  substantially  to  the  sum  of  medical 
knowledge,  is  forced  to  let  most  useful  material  for  research 
run  waste. 

Lastly,  the  present  methods  lead  to  a  hopelessly  bad  distribu¬ 
tion  of  doctors,  bad  for  the  nation’s  health  and  bad  for  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Being  dependent  for  their  living  on  patients’  payments, 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  for  doctors  to  gravitate  towards  places 
where  higher  fees  can  be  obtained,  and  to  avoid  the  working- 
class  districts.  As  a  result,  in  Hampstead  there  is  one  doctor 
to  every  356  of  the  population,  and  in  Kensington  one  to  every 
477,  whereas  in  Shoreditch  there  is  only  one  doctor  to  every 
5,582  people,  and  in  Bermondsey  one  to  every  3,896. 

Dr.  Salter  has  compared  Bermondsey  with  Hampstead  in 
some  detail,  and  his  figures  are  of  interest  :  — 


Bermondsey.  Ifainpstead. 


Population  . 

.  130,000 

80,000 

Doctors  . 

.  32 

108 

Birth-rate  . 

.  31 

14 

General  Death-rate  . 

.  18-6 

8 

Infantile  Mortality  Rate  . 

.  157 

60 

Deaths  from  Consumption  . 

.  419 

48 

Deaths  from  Epidemics . 

.  510 

45 

General  Sickness  Rate  . 

...  as  6  is  to 

1 

These  great  differences  in  the  health  of  the  two  communities 
depend  on  many  other  things  besides  the  number  of  doctors  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  There  are  such  questions  as  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  food,  the  milk  supply,  clothes,  house 
room  and  open-air  spaces,  but  these  are  all  matters  in  which  the 
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doctor  should  have  a  very  large  say  if  any  earnest  attempt  is  to 
be  made  to  deal  with  the  health  of  the  community.  However,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  there  must  be  a  great  waste  of  medical 
ability  in  Hampstead  for  lack  of  opportunity  to  apply  it,  and  that 
some  of  the  168  doctors  must  fail  to  make  a  satisfactory  income, 
whilst  in  Bermondsey  the  number  of  doctors  must  be  entirely 
insufficient  to  cope  with  the  requirements  of  the  population.  The 
doctors  there  must  be  grossly  underpaid  for  the  work  they  are 
called  iqxjn  to  attempt,  and  so  overworked  as  to  be  unable  to  put 
at  the  disposal  of  their  patients  all  the  recent  advances  of  medical 
knowledge. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  existing  evils  which  imperil  not 
only  the  position  and  security  of  the  medical  profession,  but  also 
the  health  and  physique  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  worse  ills  could  befall  either  doctors  or  public  if  organised 
co-operation  against  disease  were  substituted  for  the  present  un¬ 
organised  competition  for  a  living.  A  State  Medical  Service  will 
cure  all  these  existing  evils,  and,  provided  its  foundations  are  well 
laid  and  its  building  is  slow  and  sure,  it  will  be  possible  to  prevent 
fresh  ills  from  creeping  in,  both  those  foreseen  and  those 
unforeseen. 

The  State  Medical  Service  must  be  founded  on  the  lines  of,  and 
on  an  equality  wdth,  the  higher  grades  of  existing  civil  services, 
and  it  must  embrace  all  branches  of  the  medical  profession 
including  dentistry,  and  also  mid  wives,  nurses  and  dispensing 
chemists.  It  might  also  be  advisable  to  include  the  profession  of 
veterinary  surgery,  as  there  is  no  longer  any  dividing  line  between 
health  and  disease  in  animals  and  health  and  disease  in  man ; 
moreover,  the  health  of  man  may  be  prejudiced  by  disease  in 
animals.  At  first,  probably  there  would  be  many  medical  practi¬ 
tioners  with  lucrative  practices  who  would  not  wish  to  enter  the 
State  Service,  and  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  do  so;  at  first, 
also,  there  would  be  many  of  the  well-to-do  public  who  would 
demand  the  right  to  seek  medical  advice  in  the  capacity  of  private 
patients,  and  they,  too,  must  be  allowed  to  do  so.  The  State 
Medical  Service,  however,  must  be  so  well  organised,  and  the 
conditions  of  service  so  honourable  and  advantageous,  that  in  a 
few  years  it  will  attract  all  the  best  men  entering  the  profession, 
and,  indeed,  the  best  youths  when  choosing  a  profession.  Its 
benefits  and  conveniences  must  be  so  great  to  the  Public  that  no 
one  will  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  it ;  then  w’ith  both  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  public  satisfied,  competitive  private  practice  would 
before  long  die  out,  unable  to  hold  its  own  against  the  great 
co-ordinated  public  service. 

In  the  next  place,  the  State  Medical  Service,  and  all  matters 
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concerning  the  health  of  the  nation,  must  be  controlled  by  a 
special  Government  Department,  presided  over  by  a  Minister  of 
Public  Health  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  This  Minister  must  be 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  medical  advisers,  or  by  various  advisory 
boards  composed  of  medical  men.  As,  at  the  present  time,  some 
nine-tenths  of  the  w'ork  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  health  of  the  community,  the  simplest  method 
might  be  for  it  to  shed  the  remaining  one-tenth  of  its  work  and 
become  the  Board  of  Health,  taking  over  such  other  medical 
matters  as  are  now  administered  by  other  Government  Depart¬ 
ments,  and  co-ordinating  all  the  public  and  semi-public  duties 
which  medical  men  now  perform.  Besides  the  bigger  medical 
services  under  the  Local  Government  Board,  such  as  the  Poor 
Law  and  Public  Health  Services,  there  are  the  medical  inspectors 
of  schools  under  the  Board  of  Education,  the  prison  surgeons  and 
factory  surgeons  under  the  Home  Office,  the  Post  Office  surgeons 
under  the  Postmaster-General,  and  there  are  medical  men  serving 
under  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  men  connected  with  the 
Police,  the  Tramways,  the  County  Asylums,  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  and  with  the  other  public  bodies,  and  now  there 
has  come  into  existence  a  large  body  of  medical  men  working 
under  yet  another  authority,  namely,  the  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioners;  lastly,  the  General  Medical  Council  itself  is  an  excre¬ 
scence  of  the  Privy  Council.  Perhaps,  before  all  else,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  this  Board  of  Health  as  a  ^xiwerful  central 
authority  to  co-ordinate  and  control  all  these  disjointed  half-time 
and  whole  time  medical  services,  and  to  prevent  the  waste  and 
overlapping  which  now  goes  on.  With  these  services  co-ordinated 
and  controlled  by  one  central  authority,  and  with  the  gradual 
conversion  of  . part-time  into  whole-time  medical  officers,  a  partial 
State  Medical  Service  would  already  be  in  existence,  the  main 
object  of  which  would  be  to  secure  a  high  standard  of  national 
health.  The  Poor  Law  medical  officers  will  then  no  longer  patch 
up  those  whom  illness  has  reduced  to  destitution,  but  will  prevent 
disease  and  maintain  health  amongst  the  least  fortunate  class  of 
the  community ;  the  medical  inspectors  of  schools  will  no  longer 
be  Education  officers  but  Health  officers,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
promote  the  health  and  physical  fitness  of  all  school  children,  and 
not  merely  to  sort  out  those  whom  it  is  a  waste  to  educate.  With 
health  the  main  object  of  all  the  public  medical  work,  instead  of, 
as  now,  subsidiary  to  some  other  national  or  commercial  interest, 
the  Board  of  Health  could  with  authority  introduce  fresh  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  eradication  and  prevention  of  disease :  it  could  see 
that  the  Public  Health  Services  in  every  county  or  borough  were 
guided  by  the  same  ideals  and  maintained  at  the  same  standard 
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of  efficiency;  it  could  control  the  medical,  dental,  and  nursing 
professions  as  to  education  and  registration,  and  it  could  see  that 
each  one  of  these  professions  were  complementary  to  all  the 
others ;  it  could  also  take  over  the  responsibility  for  the  training 
and  examination  of  pharmaceutical  chemists,  and  could  secure 
the  supply  of  pure  drugs  and  check  the  advertisement  of  harmful 
drugs  and  quack  nostrums ;  it  could  take  over  the  central  control 
of  all  hospitals,  asylums,  dispensaries,  nursing  homes,  sanatoria, 
convalescent  homes,  and  other  such  medical  institutions,  and 
could  supervise  their  administration  and  accounts  in  the  same 
way  as  is  now  done  by  the  King’s  Hospital  Fund  Committee,  the 
accumulated  assets  of  which  it  should  take  over  and  administer ; 
and,  most  important  of  all,  it  could  promote  and  reward  research 
into  the  nature  and  causation  of  disease  and  the  means  of  its 
prevention  and  cure. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  State  Medical 
Service  and  Public  Health  matters  should  be  directly  controlled 
by  the  Board  of  Health  and  how'  far  by  the  present  Local  Health 
authorities.  Many  Local  Councils  have  gradually  come  to  take 
great  interest  and  pride  in  the  Public  Health  Service  and  have 
brought  their  arrangements  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection , 
and  such  Councils  would  naturally  resent  the  usurpation  of  their 
powers  by  a  central  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Councils 
lag  behind  and  are  very  slow  to  put  in  force  the  powers  entrusted 
to  them,  and  these  will  require  some  form  of  encouragement  to 
bring  them  into  line  with  the  more  progressive  Councils.  On 
the  whole  it  will  probably  be  best  to  leave  the  administration 
of  the  Service  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Councils,  the  County 
Borough  Councils  and  possibly  the  larger  non-County  Borough 
and  Urban  District  Councils,  but  in  order  to  stimulate  the  laggards 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  final  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  large  “grants  in  aid”  should  be  aw’arded  for 
efficiency  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  health.  Another 
reason  for  adopting  this  plan  is  that  it  wnll  allow  of  some  elasticity 
in  administration.  Any  Council  can  if  it  sees  fit  make  experi¬ 
ments,  and  if  the  results  are  satisfactory  other  Councils  can  follow 
suit.  In  this  connection  INIr.  Sidney  Webb  has  compared  the 
fixity  and  lack  of  any  sort  of  progress  in  our  prison  system 
administered  from  Whitehall  with  the  comparative  success  in  our 
educational  system  locally  administered. 

^lany  doctors,  judging  from  their  experiences  in  the  past,  dislike 
the  idea  of  working  under  the  Local  Councils,  and  see  many  diffi¬ 
culties  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficient  administration.  They  have 
not  been  well  treated  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  nor  by  the 
County  and  Borough  Councils,  and  their  advice  has  often  been  set 
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aside,  making  their  position  very  uncomfortable.  Substantial 
grants-in-aid,  however,  from  the  Board  of  Health  should  keep 
the  Local  Councils  up  to  the  mark,  for  the  greater  the  amount  of 
sickness  and  the  less  notice  taken  of  the  medical  officers’  recom¬ 
mendations,  the  less  will  be  the  grant-in-aid  and  the  higher  will 
be  the  health-rate  demanded  from  the  ratepayer.  In  every  dis¬ 
trict,  too,  the  chief  medical  officers,  and  perhaps  the  seniors  in 
all  the  various  branches  of  the  Service,  must  be  finally  elected 
and  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Health,  though  possibly  selected 
and  recommended  by  the  Local  Councils ;  and  in  the  same  way 
they  must  be  removable  from  their  posts  only  by  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  Health.  They  w^ould  thus  obtain  security  of 
tenure  in  their  offices  and  would  be  free  to  make  strong  recom¬ 
mendations  in  matters  concerning  the  health  of  the  community 
independently  of  local  prejudices  or  of  prejudiced  persons.  The 
assistant  and  junior  medical  officers  might  be  elected  by  the 
Councils  in  conjunction  with  the  senior  medical  officers,  who 
ex  officio  should  have  seats  on  the  Public  Health  Committees. 
All  complaints  and  disputes  arising  over  medical  matters  should 
in  the  first  ])lace,  at  any  rate,  be  heard  and  adjudicated  by  a  Board 
of  medical  men. 

In  the  next  place  entry  to  the  State  Medical  Service,  and  indeed 
to  the  medical  profession,  should  be  through  one  portal,  that  is 
to  say,  there  should  be  one  State  examination  which  all  should 
pass  as  a  qualifying  examination.  Having  passed  this  examina¬ 
tion,  the  student  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  the  State  Service 
if  there  be  vacancies.  On  entering  the  Service  the  newly  qualified 
man  should  be  on  probation  for  a  period  of  four  years.  For  the 
first  two  years  he  should  continue  his  training  at  various  hospitals, 
according  to  the  particular  branch  of  the  profession  which  he  has 
selected  or  for  which  he  is  best  adapted,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
he  should  be  paid  a  small  salary  or  its  equivalent  in  board,  lodging, 
and  allowance.  The  next  two  years  should  in  all  cases  be  spent 
in  general  practice  under  a  senior  State  general  practitioner,  during 
which  time  he  should  receive  a  salary  equal  to  that  received  by 
men  on  entering  the  higher  grade  Civil  Services. 

At  the  end  of  this  probationary  period  the  student  should  be 
required  to  produce  evidence  that  his  work  has  been  in  every 
way  satisfactory  and  to  pass  some  suitable  test.  If  he  fail  to  do 
this  his  connection  with  the  State  Medical  Service  should  ter¬ 
minate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  satisfies  the  authorities,  he 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  junior  post  in  that  branch  of  the  Service 
for  wffiich  he  has  been  specially  trained  at  a  salary  of  ^300  a 
year,  rising  by  annual  instalments  of  £25  to  ^9400,  but  each  rise 
should  be  conditional  on  a  satisfactory  report  from  the  senior 
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medical  officer  of  the  branch  in  which  he  works.  He  should 
then  be  eligible  for  an  assistant’s  jwst  at  a  salary  of  ^6450,  rising 
in  a  similar  manner  by  instalments  to  4;800,  and  finally  for  a 
senior  post  with  a  salary  rising  to  d61,200  a  year.  In  every  area 
there  must  also  be  higher  posts  still  of  an  administrative  nature, 
and  some,  too,  at  the  Board  of  Health,  carrying  very  substantial 
salaries,  and  for  these  posts  the  best  members  of  any  branch  of  the 
Service  should  be  eligible.  In  short,  all  members  of  the  State 
Medical  Service  should  be  promoted  and  rewarded  according  to 
tlie  merit  of  their  work,  and,  like  all  other  civil  servants,  they 
should  be  entitled  to  an  old-age  pension  after  giving  their  best 
years  in  the  service  of  the  community.  Moreover,  should  a 
State  doctor  be  stricken  down  in  the  course  of  his  work,  as  so 
many  doctors  are,  he  should  be  provided  for  and  not  be  compelled 
to  send  the  hat  round  as  so  often  happens  now'. 

There  are  minor  questions  which  will  have  to  be  settled,  such 
as  whether  senior  consulting  physicians  and  surgeons  should 
be  paid  more  than  specialists,  or  whether  specialists  again  should 
be  paid  more  than  a  general  practitioner  or  a  bacteriologist.  But 
as  the  heads  of  all  departments  under  a  State  Service  will  be 
equally  valuable  to  the  community,  it  would  seem  only  fair  to 
reward  them  equally,  especially  as  the  expense  of  the  training 
for  all  the  special  branches  will  fall  on  the  State  and  not  on  the 
individual,  as  is  now  the  case.  There  is  also  the  question  whether 
the  doctors  serving  in  Bermondsey  should  receive  a  salary  equal  to 
those  serving  in  Hampstead,  and  w'hether  those  working  in  rural 
districts  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  those  serving 
in  large  centres  of  population.  Again,  it  would  seem  right  that, 
grade  for  grade,  they  should  all  be  treated  alike,  for,  from  the 
national  point  of  view,  the  health  of  all  districts  is  equally  im¬ 
portant.  Some  system,  however,  must  be  devised  by  which  a 
man  drafted  to  the  wilds  of  Dartmoor  shall  not  be  left  there 
against  his  will  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  However  such  details  are 
worked  out,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  suggestions  just 
made  in  no  way  destroy  the  incentive  to  work  and  in  no  way  rob 
a  man  of  initiative.  There  is  always  the  ladder  to  climb,  w'ith 
salary,  position,  and  income  depending  on  the  rung  which  has 
been  reached,  and  we  may  well  conceive  that  those  who  reach 
the  top  will  be  held  in  as  great  esteem  as  are  now  His  Majesty’s 
judges  who  have  reached  the  top  of  the  legal  ladder. 

In  the  actual  working  of  the  State  Service,  the  hospitals,  which 
will  be  administered  by  the  Local  Councils,  though  controlled  by 
the  Board  of  Health,  must  be  made  the  centres  of  all  medical 
activities  around  w'hich  every  branch  of  the  Service  will  be 
organised.  The  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  must  be  taken  over  and 
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converted  into  up-to-date  hospitals,  and  in  many  districts  new 
hospitals  must  be  built.  These  hospitals  must  be  so  staffed  and 
equipped  that  all  the  latest  methods  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease  can  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  all.  There  must 
be  a  trained  bacteriologist  to  search  out  the  germ  that  is  poisoning 
and  to  prepare  vaccines,  if  vaccines  are  thought  advisable;  there 
must  be  the  trained  specialist  to  examine  the  blood  and  analyse 
the  excreta,  and  there  must  be  those  at  hand  to  make  other 
macroscopic  or  microscopic  examinations  which  may  throw  light 
on  the  nature  or  cause  of  the  disease.  There  must  be  the  best 
of  up-to-date  hospital  accommodation,  with  all  its  special  depart¬ 
ments,  its  operating  theatres,  its  X-ray  rooms,  its  radium  and 
electrical  departments,  equipped  with  all  that  aids  in  the  relief 
of  suffering.  To  each  department  one  or  more  specialists  must 
be  attached  whose  services  shall  be  free  to  all  without  the  taint 
of  pauperism  and  without  the  stigma  of  charity.  The  hospital 
will  also  be  the  centre  round  which  the  general  practitioners 
will  work.  It  is  to  the  hospital  that  the  sick  person  will  send 
when  he  wants  a  doctor  to  visit  him,  and  it  is  likewise  to  the 
hospital  that  he  will  send  for  his  medicines  or  for  the  help  of 
a  nurse,  should  one  be  required.  It  is  to  the  hospital  that  the 
doctor  will  return  after  visiting  his  patient,  and,  if  in  doubt  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  he  will  talk  it  over  with  the  necessary 
specialists,  and  if  occasion  require  arrange  for  a  consultation.  It 
is  to  the  hospital  that  the  patient  will  be  brought  if  operation 
be  required  or  if  proper  help  cannot  be  provided  in  the  patient’s 
home,  and  it  is  at  the  hospital  the  surgeon,  physician  or  specialist, 
in  conjunction  with  the  general  practitioner,  will  make  every 
effort  to  restore  the  patient  to  health  as  quickly  as  possible, 
calling  to  their  aid  the  bacteriologist,  the  microscopist  or  the 
radiographer,  as  may  be  necessary.  It  is  at  the  hospital  that 
the  general  practitioner  will  have  his  consulting  rooms,  to  which 
all  ailing  folk  may  come  and  receive  advice  and  treatment  and 
in  obscure  cases  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  specialist’s  advice. 

It  is  at  the  hospital  that  the  medical  officer  of  health,  the 
sanitary  inspectors  and  their  staff  will  have  their  headquarters, 
and  the  general  practitioners  in  their  goings  from  and  retumings 
to  the  hospital  can  keep  the  Health  Guardians  in  close  touch 
with  all  suspected  cases  of  infectious  diseases,  of  faulty  drainage 
and  of  insanitary  surroundings.  And  wdth  the  hospital  as  the 
centre  there  will  be  men  specially  trained  in  children’s  ailments 
and  requirements  who  would  daily  visit  the  schools  of  all  grades  : 
at  the  schools  there  would  be  a  consulting  room  with  a  nurse  in 
attendance,  so  that  the  proper  inspection  and  treatment  of  children 
could  be  satisfactorily  carried  out.  Should  grave  disease  be  dis- 
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covered,  the  child  would  be  brought  to  the  centre  of  medical 
activity,  namely,  to  the  hospital,  where  the  appropriate  form 
of  treatment  could  be  adopted.  Lastly,  but  by  no  means  least, 
at  the  hospital  there  must  be  a  well-equipped  department  for 
investigation  and  research,  and  the  keeping  of  such  statistics 
as  may  throw  light  on  the  causes  and  incidence  of  disease. 
Indeed,  each  hospital  must  be  a  busy  hive  of  medical  men  sending 
out  its  emissaries  to  prevent  and  heal  disease  or  bringing  back 
the  sick  and  wounded  to  restore  them  to  health  as  quickly  as 
[wssible  by  the  best  methods  known  to  modern  science. 

In  order  that  doctors  may  be  free  to  do  this  efficiently,  the 
whole  medical  staff  must  be  entirely  relieved  of  all  purely  clerical 
duties.  It  is  absurd,  as  well  as  bad  economy,  to  spend  time  and 
money  in  training  men  for  service  in  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
profession  and  then  ask  them  to  spend  two,  or  possibly  three, 
liours  of  their  working  day  in  bookkeeping  and  letter  writing. 
There  must  be  attached  to  every  hospital  a  staff'  of  bookkeepers, 
typists  and  stenographers  to  undertake  the  clerical  work  under 
the  supervision  of  the  medical  men,  and  to  assist  in  keeping 
medical  and  statistical  records. 

The  hospitals  must,  of  course,  be  on  the  telephone,  and  every 
person  requiring  medical  help  should  have  the  right  to  use  the 
nearest  public  call  office  without  charge.  At  the  hospital  there 
should  be  one  or  more  motor-cars  and  one  or  more  motor 
ambulances  in  constant  readiness  to  respond  to  the  appeal  for 
aid.  The  telephone  and  motor-cars  obliterate  distance,  so  each 
hospital  might  serve  a  fairly  wide  area,  but  in  the  smaller  towns 
in  out-lying  districts  there  must  be  receiving  stations  with  one 
or  two  beds  for  emergencies  coming  in  from  the  country  round. 
At  these  stations,  too,  there  must  be  consulting  rooms,  well 
equipped  with  instruments  and  modern  appliances,  for  the  use 
of  local  practitioners ;  there  must  be  dispensaries,  and  there  must 
1)6  the  necessary  number  of  nurses.  These  receiving  stations 
must  be  linked  up  with  the  nearest  hospital  by  means  of  the 
telephone,  motor-cars  and  motor  ambulances,  so  that  medical  help 
may  be  sent  out,  or  the  patient  may  be  brought  in,  according 
to  circumstances. 

Instead  of,  as  now,  doctors  being  on  duty  night  and  day,  their 
hours  of  service  must  be  limited.  They  will  have  their  hours  on 
duty  at  the  hospital,  and  they  will  have  their  hours  on  duty  at 
their  homes,  from  which  they  may  be  summoned  by  telephone 
to  the  hospital  or  to  visit  patients  outside,  but  those  hours  must 
be  so  arranged  that  there  shall  be  leisure  for  recreation  and  recu¬ 
peration.  As  in  other  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  each  doctor 
must  be  entitled  to  so  many  days  off  duty  during  every  year. 
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according  to  his  position  in  the  Medical  Service,  and  except  in 
the  case  of  great  emergencies,  such  as  the  outbreak  of  some  serious 
epidemic,  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  them  just  as  and  when 
he  likes — a  day  at  a  time,  a  week  at  a  time,  or  a  month  at  a  time. 

With  hospitals  distributed  as  has  been  suggested,  and  equipped 
with  physicians,  surgeons,  and  specialists,  with  up-to-date  depart¬ 
ments  of  every  sort  and  with  the  general  practitioners  working 
in  constant  touch  with  these  hospitals,  instead  of  as  isolated 
units,  all  doctors  should,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  be  able  to  keep 
their  knowledge  up  to  date — indeed,  they  can  hardly  do  other¬ 
wise.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  advisable  for  all  doctors — whether 
general  practitioners  or  specialists — to  return  to  some  larger 
centre  such  as  London,  Cambridge,  or  Manchester,  or  even  to 
visit  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Vienna,  in  order  to  see  the  methods  there 
carried  out.  For  this  purpose  they  should  be  granted  special 
education  leave  on  full  pay,  and  they  should  spend  from  three 
to  six  months  every  few  years  in  thus  acquiring  additional  know¬ 
ledge.  There  might  be  some  test  as  to  their  success  in  doing 
so  and  some  reward  to  those  most  successful  in  the  shape  of 
increased  salary  or  promotion  in  the  Service,  all  of  which  is  now 
carried  out  in  the  Indian  Medical  Service  and  in  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps. 

Under  some  such  system  as  that  indicated  maintenance  of 
health  and  the  prevention  of  disease  would  be  the  ambition  of 
all.  A  “good”  year  from  the  doctors’  point  of  view  would  no 
longer  be  one  in  which  epidemics  had  been  rampant  and  the 
health  of  the  community  indifferent,  because  disease  would  no 
longer  be  a  source  of  income,  but  only  extra  work  and  worry; 
and  if  the  public  had  ever  before  them  a  special  rate  or  income- 
tax  for  health  purposes,  they  too  would  soon  take  a  keen  interest 
in  the  prevention  and  eradication  of  disease. 

Under  such  a  system,  too,  there  could  be,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  absolutely  free  choice  of  doctors,  if  such  w'ere  still 
desired,  but  it  is  probable  that  as  the  work  of  the  Service  became 
more  and  more  specialised,  as  each  branch  worked  more  and  more 
in  co-operation  with  every  other  branch ,  and  as  modern  methods 
of  diagnosis  and  treatment  became  more  and  more  extended  and 
available  to  all,  this  desire  for  a  “free  choice  of  doctor”  would 
cease  to  assume  so  great  an  importance  amongst  the  public,  and 
certainly  amongst  the  medical  profession. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  are  necessary  about  the  transition 
stage,  always  the  most  difficult.  The  very  first  step  will  be  to 
establish  the  Board  of  Health  and  appoint  a  Minister  to  preside 
over  it,  and  the  first  duty  of  this  Board  will  be  to  co-ordinate 
under  its  control  all  medical  matters  now  distributed  over  various 
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other  Governiiient  Departments,  and  to  organise  all  the  medical 
men  now  wholly  or  partially  serving  under  these  departments  into 
one  State  Service.  In  this  way  the  present  Public  Health,  the 
Poor  Law,  the  Insurance,  and  the  School  services  could  be  made 
a  nucleus  on  which  to  build  a  complete  State  Medical  Service 
In  the  next  place,  all  men  recently  qualified,  or  about  to  become 
qualified,  should  be  invited  to  join  the  State  Service.  Of  these, 
those  who  have  already  made  themselves  proficient  in  one  of  the 
many  branches  of  the  profession  should  be  sent  to  some  junior 
post  under  the  senior  men  in  the  Service,  whilst  the  rest  should 
at  once  be  trained  for  some  definite  branch  of  the  Service.  All 
general  practitioners  under  the  age  of,  say,  fifty-five  should  also 
be  invited  to  join  the  State  Service ,  and  the  remuneration  offered 
to  them  should  bear  some  definite  relation  to  the  incomes  they 
are  now  earning.  Auditors  should  be  ap^winted  by  the  Board  of 
Health  to  determine  the  net  incomes  of  those  prepared  to  accept 
service,  based  on  the  average  of  the  last  three  years,  and  this 
should  form  the  basis  for  negotiations.  Not  only  must  the  income 
be  taken  into  consideration,  but  also  the  selling  value  of  the 
practice,  and  likewise,  not  only  must  the  salary  offered  be  con¬ 
sidered,  but  the  value  of  a  pension.  Several  alternatives  based 
on  actuarial  principles  might  be  devised  from  which  men  could 
choose  according  to  their  circumstances  ;  for  instance,  there  might 
be,  amongst  others,  the  following  alternatives  : — 

1.  Full  value  for  vested  interest,  but  no  jiension. 

2.  Half  value  for  vested  interest,  and  half  pension. 

3.  Nothing  for  vested  interest,  but  full  pension. 

4.  Nothing  for  vested  interest  and  no  pension,  but  increased 
salary. 

5.  All  might  have  a  definite  pension,  but  salaries  might  be 
varied  according  as  to  whether  full  value,  half  value,  or  nothing, 
were  paid  down  for  the  vested  interest. 

Lastly,  consulting  physicians  and  surgeons  and  specialists  in 
all  the  different  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery  should  be 
invited  to  put  their  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  To  such  as  are  willing  to  do  so  a  choice  might  also  be 
given.  They  might  become  w'hole-time  medical  officers  at  a 
definite  salary  with  a  pension,  or  they  might  become  part-time 
medical  officers  either  wdth  a  retaining  salary  and  a  modified  fee 
for  work  done,  or  with  no  retaining  salary  and  bigger  fees  for 
work  done. 

From  the  first  the  position  and  prestige  of  those  entering  the 
State  Service  must  be  jealously  guarded.  There  must  be  no 
unfair  suspicion  of  inferiority  such  as  now  often  attaches  to  the 
parish  doctor  and  the  club  doctor,  but  just  as  an  officer  in  the 
VoL.  XCIII.  N.s.  3  T 
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Army  is  honoured  as  a  defender  of  his  country  from  outside  foes, 
so  must  the  State  Medical  officer  be  honoured  for  defending  his 
country  from  the  devastating  attacks  of  disease  from  within. 
With  an  honoured  position,  a  regular  income,  the  prospect  of  a 
pension,  and  with  the  hours  of  work  regulated  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  really  scientific  work  to  attract  them,  part-time  will  he 
quickly  replaced  by  whole-time  medical  officers,  and  the  coming 
generation  of  medical  men  will  be  eager  to  enter  the  Service. 
Thus  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Service  will  rapidly  increase, 
and  before  long  it  will  be  fully  equipped  with  well-trained  men  in 
all  its  branches.  There  will  then  be  a  great  army  of  doctors  who, 
whilst  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  eradicate  disease  and 
obtain  a  high  standard  of  national  health,  will  nevertheless 
compete  with  each  other  for  promotion  in  the  Service  by  giving 
to  the  community  their  best  work  for  the  advancement  of  the 
science  and  art  of  their  calling. 


Charles  A.  Parker. 


A  GEKMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  TUKKISH  DEFEAT. 


So  many  superficial  and  irresponsible  views  are  advanced  in  regard 
to  what  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  failure  of  attempts  to  apply 
the  German  military  system  to  the  Ottoman  Army,  that  the 
writer  has  sought  from  authoritative  sources  a  true  explanation 
of  the  causes  of  the  Turkish  defeat.  In  this  task  he  has  been 
assisted  by  Field-Marshal  von  der  Goltz,  who  supervised  the 
work  of  military  reorganisation  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  from 
1883  to  1895,  and  by  Lieut. -General  Imhoff,  who,  under  Field- 
Marshal  von  der  Goltz,  was  entrusted  with  the  work  of  re¬ 
organising  the  Ottoman  Artillery.  To  the  former  I  am  indebted 
for  certain  interesting  memoranda  bearing  on  the  subject ;  while 
the  latter  has  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  a  revised  copy  of  an 
article  that  appeared  from  his  pen  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  these  statements,  emanating  as  they 
do  from  distinguished  generals  whose  duties  brought  them  into 
close  contact  with  Turkish  military  conditions,  are  entitled  to 
respectful  consideration.  Certainly  they  dis^wse  finally  of  the 
absurd  argument  put  forward  in  some  quarters  that  it  is  the 
German  military  system  that  has  been  on  its  trial  in  Turkey. 

It  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  me  at  this  stage  to  say  anything 
further  in  presenting  these  authoritative  views. 

By  Field-M.\eshal  von  der  Goltz. 

When,  four  years  ago,  the  great  Kevolution  took  place  in 
Turkey,  the  Press  of  Europe  show^ed  an  exaggerated  approbation 
of  the  achievements  of  the  Young  Turks — a  circumstance  which 
naturally  caused  the  latter  to  indulge  in  a  superabundance  of 
self-esteem.  To-day,  when  unexpected  attack  has  been  followed 
by  signal  defeat,  we  read  in  the  newspapers  of  very  little  else 
than  decay,  rottenness,  ruin,  and  so  forth.  Such  stigma  is  in¬ 
accurate.  I  cannot  here  enumerate  all  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  recent  reverses ;  but  I  will  mention  one  of  them  because , 
although  not  hitherto  brought  to  the  public  notice,  it  is  com¬ 
prehensible  to  civilians. 

Until  the  year  1908  the  Turkish  Army  consisted  only  of  a 
levy  of  the  Mohammedans,  controlled  by  law ;  and  these  men 
had  none  of  the  training  necessary  for  the  recent  war.  Indeed, 
this  training  had  been  rendered  impossible  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  Abd-ul-Hamid  distrusted  his  soldiers.  The  Sultan  carried 
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this  distrust  to  such  lengths  that  not  only  were  the  troops  deprived 
of  rifle  practice  and  of  training  under  active  service  conditions 
but  drill  exercise  in  large  companies  was  prohibited.  Even  blank- 
fire  practice  was  forbidden.  The  troops,  under  strict  supervision, 
were  kept  within  the  narrow  confines  of  their  barrack-yards, 
w'here  only  elementary  exercise  in  small  sections  was  allowed. 

These  circumstances  justified  the  remark  of  a  witty  Turkish 
courtier,  who  once  said  to  me  :  “We  are  presenting  to  the  world 
the  strange  spectacle  of  a  whole  nation  of  prisoners.’’ 

Only  after  the  revolution  of  1908  was  it  possible  for  steps  to  be 
taken  to  create  an  army,  in  the  modern  sense,  which  should  be 
fully  trained  on  a  peace  footing  and  yet  have  the  usual  number  of 
Reserve,  Landwehr  and  Landsturm. 

This  w’ork  was  interrupted  by  the  unfortunate  mutiny  of  1909. 
We  may  therefore  say  with  truth  that  the  period  during  which 
serious  reorganisation  was  in  progress  consisted  of  no  more  than 
three  years.  It  stands  to  reason  that  in  three  years  only  three 
classes  or  levies  can  be  trained.  The  task  was  begun  with  great 
zeal  and  enthusiasm,  but  from  the  very  outset  it  was  rendered 
exceedingly  difiicult  of  accomplishment  because  of  the  serious 
disadvantage  that,  after  thirty  years  of  lethargy,  the  aptitude 
for  learning  was  almost  entirely  lacking.  It  was  true  that 
measures  were  taken  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  as,  for 
example,  the  formation  of  camps  for  the  training  of  officers, 
where  they  learnt  modern  warfare  in  much  the  same  way  as  do 
our  officers  in  field  practice.  But  the  time  at  disposal  was  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  whole  army  to  derive  the  needful  benefit.  A 
long  period  of  tranquillity  would  have  been  necessary  in  order  to 
reap  the  full  advantages  of  the  system.  Instead,  however,  there 
was  a  succession  of  insurrections  in  various  parts  of  the  extensive 
Empire,  and  these  again  and  again  interrupted  training.  Con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  triennial  period  of  active  service  wffiich  obtains 
in  the  Ottoman  Army,  the  latest  reserve  levy,  liable  to  serve 
wdth  the  colours  in  the  event  of  war,  dated  from  the  reign  of 
Abd-ul-Hamid — that  is  to  say,  it  was  for  the  most  part  untrained. 

Owing  to  the  haste  with  which  mobilisation  had  necessarily 
to  be  carried  out,  it  was  unavoidable  that  troops  should  be  utilised 
merely  to  fill  gaps  and  altogether  irrespective  of  the  circumstance 
of  whether  or  not  they  had  been  properly  trained.  Accordingly, 
the  army  which  we  have  seen  vanquished  by  the  Allies  was,  in 
reality,  an  army  of  recruits,  and  deficient,  moreover,  in  officers. 
An  army  of  this  kind,  which  is  to  be  compared  to  a  hastily-called- 
up  militia,  may  be,  if  properly  prepared  for  the  aim  in  view,  a 
force  effective  for  defence.  That  it  w^as  unequal  to  the  task  of 
taking  the  offensive  against  a  numerically  superior  army  which 
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had  enjoyed  twenty-seven  years’  preparation  for  war  cannot  be 
denied.  And  we  should  not  forget  that  it  was  required  to  take 
the  field  at  an  unfavourable  season  of  the  year,  and  with  the 
drawbacks  of  bad  roads  and  insufficient  commissariat  and  ammuni¬ 
tion.  To  such  a  venture  there  could  be  no  other  end  than  defeat. 
It  was  altogether  too  premature  to  test  the  strength  of  the  new 
Turkish  Army  in  actual  warfare. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  an  error  to  conclude  that  all  is 
lost  to  Turkey.  The  real  national  strength  of  the  Empire  is 
derived  from  Anatolia.  An  excessively  severe  strain  was  imposed 
upon  this  strength  in  order  that  the  ever-restless  European 
provinces  might  be  kept  in  subjection,  and  revolts  fomented  from 
abroad  suppressed.  In  my  judgment,  the  severance  of  Macedonia 
will  in  the  end  prove  a  source  of  strength,  rather  than  of  weak¬ 
ness,  to  Turkey.  Restricted  to  an  area  wherein  is  concentrated 
her  true  national  power,  she  will  now  be  able  to  devote  herself 
to  her  own  regeneration ;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  she 
will  be  given  the  time  and  opportunity  for  accomplishing  this 
great  purpose. 


By  Imhoff  Pasha. 

Although  at  this  stage  it  is  premature  to  advance  anything  in 
the  nature  of  conclusive  opinion  in  regard  to  the  wholly  un¬ 
expected  failure  of  the  Turkish  Army,  I  have  decided,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  several  requests,  to  endeavour  so  far  as  may  be 
{xjssible  to  discover  the  causes  that  have  brought  about  the  defeat. 
In  this  connection  I  sincerely  trust  that  my  comrades  of  the 
Turkish  Army  will  not  allow  themselves  to  feel  hurt  at  anything 
which  their  old  colleague  may  say,  and  that  they  will  read  into 
my  remarks  merely  the  wish  to  offer  some  explanation  to  those 
individuals  living  far  from  the  scene  of  conflict  as  to  why  the 
famous  Osman  Army  has  failed  to  justify  the  confident  hopes  and 
expectations  that  were  reposed  in  it. 

The  recent  war  in  which  the  so-called  Sick  Man  has  been 
thoroughly  beaten  and, crippled  is  not  at  all  comparable  with  the 
lUisso-Turkish  War  of  1877-8.  In  the  latter  campaign  the 
Russians  were  operating  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Turkish 
capital ;  many  fortresses,  mountains,  and  rivers  obstructed  their 
advance,  and  they  were,  themselves,  very  slow  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  operations.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  recent  cam¬ 
paign  the  enemy  of  the  Turks  was  located  only  about  250  to  300 
kilometres  from  Constantinople.  Moreover,  the  Balkan  States 
were  efficiently  armed,  had  prepared  in  common  a  carefully  con- 
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sidered  plan  of  operations  against  Turkey,  and  were  imbued  with 
the  highest  enthusiasm. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  1877-8  the  intelligence  ami 
moral  qualities  of  the  Turkish  race  were  the  principal  factors  that 
enabled  the  Army  to  inflict,  again  and  again,  serious  reverses 
upon  the  enemy,  that  produced  the  historic  defence  of  Plevna 
which  delayed  for  months  the  victorious  march  of  the  Kussians 
towards  Constantinople,  and  that,  in  short,  were  responsible  for 
a  stubborn  resistance  which  only  succumbed  after  a  long  struggle 
against  an  overwhelming  enemy.  These  remarkable  feats,  it 
should  be  remembered,  were  accomplished  notwithstanding  the 
inferiority  of  the  army  as  regards  numbers,  organisation,  and 
equipment,  the  indifferent  leadership  of  separate  units,  and  the 
irresolute  attitude  of  the  lay  Council  of  War.  In  the  conduct  of 
Turkish  troops  during  the  campaigns  in  Thessaly,  Yemen,  and 
Tripoli,  and  the  rising  in  Albania,  we  find  further  striking 
evidence  of  their  brilliant  qualities.  As  a  result  of  reflection  upon 
all  these  important  circumstances,  the  writer  is  led  to  ask  the 
question  :  How  did  it  happen  that  the  Osman  nation  should 
have  lived  to  experience  so  terrible  a  disappointment?  Was  the 
true  cause  to  be  found  in  the  enthusiasm  and  the  moral  superiority 
of  the  enemy,  or  were  the  defects  inherent  in  the  Turkish  Army 
alone  responsible  for  the  disaster? 

It  is  notorious  that  until  July,  1908,  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  modern  army  in  Turkey  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and 
that  any  efforts  to  improve  military  organisation  under  the  old 
regime  were  looked  upon  as  little  short  of  a  crime.  The  period 
of  four  years  that  elapsed  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was 
obviously  inadequate,  even  with  the  best  of  intentions,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  an  army  of  about  a  million  men — a  total  which 
Turkey  w^as  in  a  position  to  provide.  The  very  promising 
beginning  that  had  been  made  was  marred  in  consequence  of 
internal  and  political  differences,  and  seeds  of  discord  were  sowm 
such  as  to  render  all  further  work  hopeless.  Moreover,  the  fre¬ 
quent  risings  in  Albania,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  also  the  Tripoli  war, 
were  disturbing  factors,  and  contributed  to  no  small  extent  in 
rendering  impossible  the  task  of  organising  and  training,  in  time 
of  peace,  an  army  efficient  for  war  on  a  great  scale.  Efforts  in 
this  direction  were  further  hampered  by  the  dissensions  that 
existed  among  the  officers. 

The  fanatical,  wild,  and  brave  Turkish  Army,  which  in  former 
times  constituted  a  homogeneous  whole  as  regards  nationality 
and  religion,  had  absorbed  elements  having  absolutely  no  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and,  indeed,  whose 
sympathies  were  frankly  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  Observers 
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who  in  1908  shed  tears  of  joy  on  witnessing  the  fraternisation  of 
the  various  nationalities  with  the  Turks,  stand  aghast  to-day  at 
the  swift  change  which  has  come  over  the  scene.  It  must  be 
left  to  one  more  competent  than  myself  to  describe  and  explain 
this  extraordinary  phenomenon.  But  there  remains  the  significant 
fact  that  the  change  did  occur.  The  predicted  brotherhood  of  all 
the  races  within  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  not  been  realised ; 
events,  indeed,  have  proved  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  dream. 

While  the  inner  coherence  of  the  Army  had  already  been  shaken 
in  consequence  of  conditions  described  above,  the  causes  of  the 
demoralisation  of  the  officers’  corps  were  to  be  attributed  to  an 
altogether  different  influence,  an  influence  which  arose  from  the 
circumstance  that  its  members  were  entirely  engrossed  in  politics 
and  political  strife.  Proof  of  this  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  junior  officers  no  longer  accorded  to  their  seniors 
the  consideration  due  to  their  rank.  Moreover,  the  younger 
officers  received  promotion  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  merits, 
and  consequently  acquired  not  a  little  influence.  The  lavish 
praise  that  was  for  some  reason  bestowed  upon  the  Turkish  Army 
produced  in  them  an  exaggerated  self-esteem,  so  much  so  that 
many  officers  seriously  entertained  the  belief  that  they  had  reached 
a  degree  of  efficiency  which  placed  them  above  all  further  teaching. 
Having  myself  been  an  officer  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of 
instructing  the  Turkish  forces,  I  am  filled  with  sorrow  when  I 
reflect  that  this  once  famous  and  brilliant  army  has,  in  the  short 
space  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  1909,  split  into  various 
parties  and  factions — the  Old  and  Young  Turks  quarrelling 
together,  the  Committee  with  its  good  intentions  and  its  great 
defects,  the  Sadik  movement,  the  secret  societies,  the  cabal  of 
officers  identified  with  the  political  murder  of  Zekki  Bey,  the 
clubs  and  all  the  evil  consequences  arising  therefrom.  As  a  result 
of  these  pernicious  influences,  authority  and  discipline  became 
undermined,  a  great  gulf  divided  officers  and  men,  and  it  was 
little  wonder  that  serious  work  in  time  of  peace  no  longer  appealed 
to  a  class  of  men  who  had  become  what  might  perhaps  best  be 
described  as  “political  officers.”  We  arrive,  then,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  rein  given  to  political  passions  had  the  effect  of 
completely  destroying  that  discipline  so  essential  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  efficient  army. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  authority  of  the  Government  has 
been  greatly  impaired.  After  the  deposition  of  Abdul-Hamid 
Cabinet  changes  became  still  more  frequent.  The  leaders  of  the 
Government,  too,  were  continually  changed,  with  the  result  that 
constant  friction  arose  between  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers. 
What  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  people,  responding  to 
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the  clamour  of  irresponsible  criticism  levelled  at  the  highest 
officials,  should  lose  faith  in  the  Government !  As  a  result  of  the 
jwpular  agitation  which  ensued,  whole  parts  of  the  standing  armv 
were  subsequently  relegated  to  the  Reserves.  No  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  principle  upon  which  State  and  Army  had  been 
founded  was  irrevocably  damaged. 

For  the  writer,  an  old  instructing  officer,  the  question  of  the 
inadequate  training  of  officers  and  men  is  a  somewhat  delicate 
one  to  deal  with.  As  an  interested  party,  I  shall  refrain  from 
offering  any  detailed  criticism,  and  will  content  myself  with 
referring  to  matters  to  which  my  attention  has  been  drawn  by 
the  Press.  I  would,  therefore,  simply  set  forth  the  following 
{Kjints  :  The  reserve  troops  were  not  acquainted  with  the  handling 
of  their  weapons ;  the  artillery  did  not  know'  how  to  use  their 
guns ;  the  Redifts  were  short  of  officers ;  over  a  quarter  of  the 
Nizam  troops  consisted  of  untrained  men ;  the  premature  dis¬ 
bandment  of  the  old  Alajlis  officers  (the  so-called  troopers)  was  a 
mistake ;  while  the  firing  of  the  Anatolian  troops,  who  adhered  to 
the  old  system,  was  ineffective.  There  was  a  great  shortage  of 
officers  (altogether  there  w'ere,  roughly,  no  less  than  8,000 
officers’  posts  unfilled) ;  the  placing  of  men  in  position,  and  their 
ability  w'hen  in  position,  were  defective  ;  and  finally,  the  influence 
of  foreign  instructors,  both  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  was 
suppressed. 

So  long  as  the  official  Turkish  reports  concerning  the  engage¬ 
ments  are  not  available,  nothing  of  a  definite  nature  can  be  said 
in  regard  to  the  alleged  defects  in  generalship.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  undeniable  that  in  consequence  of  the  almost  total  absence  of 
manoeuvres  and  exercises  since  1909,  there  has  been  a  great 
shortage  of  experienced  leaders.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  in 
fairness  recognise  the  high  intelligence  and  appreciate  the  merits 
of  individual  leaders.  The  defective  organisation  of  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  Department,  and  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  trans¬ 
mitting  orders,  were  faults  in  system  to  which  attention  must 
particularly  be  drawn.  As  far  as  the  men  w'ere  concerned  it 
should  be  observed  that  they  lacked  neither  courage  nor  discipline, 
and  showed  a  fearless  disregard  of  death.  No  blame  could  justly 
be  laid  upon  the  character  of  individual  commanders :  nor  could 
they  rightly  be  accused  of  lacking  initiative.  And  still  this 
crushing  defeat ! 

Much  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  short  period  that 
elapsed  since  1908  the  highest  officers  in  the  General  Staff  had 
not  time  to  prepare  themselves  by  a  thorough,  or  even  theoretical, 
training  for  the  important  task  which  awaited  them  in  warfare. 
The  excessive  burden  of  administrative  work,  the  obsession  of 
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jwlitics,  long  absences  for  the  suppression  of  internal  disturbances, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  exclusion  for  many  years  under  the 
old  regime  of  all  practical  work,  were  sufficient  reasons  to  explain 
the  failure  of  the  higher  leadership. 

The  Press  points  out  in  its  reports  that  firing  discipline,  range- 
finding,  and  employment  of  protection  were  defective,  and  that 
the  artillery  was  badly  placed.  We  can  also  find  an  explanation 
here.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  reality  the  Turkish 
.Vrmy  has,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  never  enjoyed  a  normal 
peace  training.  Eecruiting  took  place  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
and  manoeuvres  and  exercises  were  only  carried  out  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  But,  above  all,  in  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  disabilities  under  which  the  Turkish 
.\rmy  laboured,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  staff  officers, 
colonels,  and  other  commissioned  ranks,  for  whose  education 
nothing  had  been  done  for  scores  of  years,  were  not  likely 
suddenly  to  have  acquired  with  the  declaration  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  the  spiritual  impulse  now  so  necessary  in  the  modern  training 
of  an  army. 

Furthermore,  in  reviewing  recent  events,  emphasis  must  be 
laid  upon  the  ill-effects  produced  by  the  rapid  and  altogether 
premature  promotion  of  non-commissioned  officers  to  commis¬ 
sioned  rank ,  and  one  cannot  help  reflecting  that  had  these  officers 
retained  their  old  status  they  would  have  exercised  a  useful  and 
steadying  influence  among  the  men  at  a  time  of  great  crisis. 

Of  all  the  points  dealt  with  in  the  present  article  as  bearing 
upon  the  defeat  of  Turkish  arms,  the  military  unpreparedness  of 
the  nation  gives  pause  for  the  gloomiest  reflection.  This  unpre¬ 
paredness  for  war  merits  full  analysis,  for  herein  is  to  be  found 
that  factor  of  negation  that  rendered  of  no  account  the  great  and 
courageous  stand  made  by  the  troops,  and  that  led  to  the 
sorrowful  and  shocking  events  the  accounts  of  which  filled  the 
columns  of  the  Press  of  the  whole  world.  In  all  quarters  people 
are  never  tired  of  laying  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  Turkey’s 
defeat  upon  the  exterritorial  distribution  of  troops  during  time  of 
peace,  defective  railw^iy  communications  and  absence  of  good 
roads,  shortcomings  of  administration,  exterior  and  interior 
troubles,  the  Italian  War,  and  the  Albanian  revolt,  and  one  must 
concede  that  the  difficulties  arising  therefrom  were  not  incon¬ 
siderable.  Foreign  criticism  has  also  reproached  the  Turkish 
authorities  for  their  negligence  in  regard  to  hospital  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  inadequate  supply  of  ammunition,  and  the  inefficient 
state  of  the  medical  service,  all  of  which  reasons  are  advanced 
as  having  brought  about  defeat  in  battle  and  accounted  for  the 
complete  diroute  with  which  even  the  most  spirited  Ottoman 
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troops  were  afflicted.  Here  1  may  say  that  I  am  only  setting 
forth  the  opinions  of  experts  and  of  officers  of  the  Turkish  Army, 
and  that  I  refrain  from  passing  my  own  judgment. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  commissariat  a  rebelliouB 
spirit  seized  hold  of  the  forces.  For  seven  days  troops  at 
Tchorlu  had  as  their  only  nourishment  raw  flour ;  there  was  a 
great  shortage  of  ammunition,  and,  in  fact,  all  supply  depart¬ 
ments  failed  shamefully.  A  state  of  marasmus  inevitably 
followed  this  slow  process  of  serving  the  Army  through  its 
various  arteries.  So  intense  was  the  misery  that  the  soldiers 
besought  the  employees  on  the  trains  to  give  them  food,  but  there 
was  a  veritable  famine  in  bread.  Hunger  itself  caused  the  moral 
of  the  Army  to  dwindle  away.  There  next  came  a  failure  in  the 
water  supply.  The  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  ammunition 
were,  as  I  have  said,  wholly  inefficient.  The  artillery  ran  short 
of  ammunition,  and  ammunition  trains  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Thus  the  men  stood,  as  it  were,  with  folded  arms  and  waited  for 
the  Kismet.  For  example,  the  second  army  corps  at  Bunar 
Hissar  were  begging  for  ammunition,  but  Abdullah  Pasha  had 
neither  ammunition  nor  food.  At  Kirk  Kilisse  thousands  of 
Rediffs  arrived  on  the  battlefield  without  w'eapons,  and  as  rifles 
had  to  be  supplied  to  them  after  the  engagement  had  already 
begun,  w^e  can  well  imagine  the  confusion  that  reigned. 

The  complete  failure  of  the  medical  service  has  been  discussed 
in  all  quarters.  In  most  cases  the  wounded  were  not  carried 
away  from  the  firing  line ;  those  poor  fellows  who  could  move 
dragged  themselves  to  the  rear.  There  were  few  stretchers,  and 
no  w’heeled  ambulances.  No  facilities  existed  for  the  rendering 
of  first  aid ;  there  w'ere  no  field  hospitals,  and  the  few  surgeons 
at  the  front  w'ere  without  instruments  of  any  kind.  All  reports 
agree  that  the  failure  of  supply  was  the  principal  cause  that 
produced  the  demoralisation  of  the  Rediffs.  The  old  saying, 
“Hunger  and  thirst  never  defeat  a  Turkish  soldier,”  has  thus 
been  terribly  disproved  at  the  expense  of  the  Turkish  Army. 

Stress  has  been  laid  in  some  quarters  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Creneral  Staff  completely  failed,  that  it  was  not  capable  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  modern  war,  and  that  it  ignored  the  advice  of  the 
experts.  Consequently,  although  in  possession  of  a  railway  line 
it  did  not  understand  how  to  make  use  of  this  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  As  a  result  there  were  experienced  great  inconveni¬ 
ence,  indiscipline,  congestion  and  many  accidents;  all  of  which, 
strange  to  say,  were  caused  by  faults  in  the  Turkish  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  w'ere  not  traceable,  as  is  customary  in  war,  to  the 
belligerent  actions  of  an  enemy. 

We  must  give  the  individual  officer  his  due.  What  could  an 
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individual  accomplish,  and  of  what  service  could  he  be  in  such  a 
state  of  chaos  ?  Again  I  must  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  fact  that  all  observers  agree  that  the  primary  evil  lay  in  the 
insufficient  preparedness  of  the  Turkish  Army  for  mobilisation, 
and  that  this  led  directly  to  general  demoralisation  with  its 
sequence,  the  court-martialling  of  officers  and  men,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  resulted  in  the  spread  of  panic  and  starvation,  the  burning 
of  villages,  the  formation  of  bands  of  marauders,  and  also  in 
murderous  revolver  attacks  upon  the  lives  of  the  highest 
commanders. 

The  suggestion  that  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  was  superior 
cannot  be  accepted  as  the  truth.  The  field-guns  of  all  the  Powers 
are  to-day  more  or  less  on  the  same  level,  and  in  actual  war  the 
variation  of  one  centimetre  in  trajectory  and  20-50  metres  in 
range  is  quite  immaterial.  The  best  weapons  are  of  no  avail  when 
handled  by  inexperienced  soldiers;  and  the  firing  itself,  as  well 
as  the  discipline,  are  the  only  decisive  factors  in  modern  war. 
For  example,  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  the  Chassepot  weapon 
with  which  the  French  were  armed  was  decidedly  superior  to  the 
ignition-needle  weapon.  Yet  on  this  account  the  Prussian 
infantry  were  not  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  for  they  were  efficient 
in  handling  their  guns.  Herein  is  conveyed  a  serious  moral  to 
the  Government  of  the  future  w  hose  duty  it  will  be  to  undertake 
the  re-organisation  of  the  Turkish  Army.  I  have  already  stated 
elsewhere  that  a  beginner  in  music  cannot  immediately,  even 
with  the  best  and  most  expensive  piano,  execute  difficult  passages 
and  studies.  Conscientious  practice  and  fingering  exercises  are 
essential.  And  so  in  the  Turkish  artillery  it  was  this  very  factor 
of  diligent  preparation  that  w’as  absent.  How  often  have  the 
officers  asked  me  to  intercede  with  the  authorities  on  behalf  of 
more  frequent  practice  in  shooting ;  how  often  have  I  represented 
their  wishes  in  the  proper  quarters,  and  how  often  owing  to 
inadequate  facilities  have  I  been  frustrated!  It  was  the  system, 
and  not  the  officer  or  the  soldier,  that  was  chiefly  to  blame. 

.Vs  I  have  already  observed  in  the  introduction  to  this  article, 
the  statements  set  forth  by  eminent  German  officers  who  were 
entrusted  with  the  mission  of  re-organising  the  Ottoman  Army, 
a  task  doomed  from  the  outset  to  failure  in  consequence  of 
circumstances  beyond  their  control,  are  of  supreme  importance  in 
so  far  as  they  represent  the  considered  judgment  of  men  whose 
position  and  knowledge  afforded  them  privileged  opportunities  for 
observation.  But  it  is  when  we  seek  to  draw'  from  their  conclu¬ 
sions  the  lessons  that  may  with  profit  be  taken  to  heart  by  all 
States  that  we  realise  the  valuable  nature  of  the  service  which 
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Field-Marshal  von  der  Goltz  and  Imhoff  Pasha  have  rendered  in 
placing  their  views  before  the  world.  Apart  altogether  from 
certain  drawbacks  arising  out  of  the  character  and  constitution 
of  the  Ottoman  forces,  and  unlikely  to  be  reproduced  in  anv  other 
army,  it  is  plain  that  the  causes  of  the  Turkish  failure  were 
similar  to  those  which,  from  time  immemorial,  have  led  to  defeat 
in  warfare  in  all  countries ;  and  which ,  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
warnings  of  history,  will  continue  to  accomplish  the  downfall  of 
armies.  All  these  causes,  without  a  single  exception,  were 
directly  traceable  to  lack  of  preparation  and  of  organisation.  The 
writer  would  like  to  refer  to  two  particular  defects,  one  relating 
to  the  organisation  of  the  Turks,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the 
Bulgarians.  The  presence  of  these  defects  exerted  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  campaign  an  influence  the  importance  of  w’hich 
cannot  possibly  be  exaggerated.  When  we  reflect  that  exactly 
the  same  failings  were  exhibited  in  the  Russo-Japanese  campaign 
as  recently  as  1904-5,  then  we  are  in  a  position  to  appreciate 
what  are  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  the  many  examples  that 
the  war  in  the  Near  East  has  afforded  of  the  indifference  of 
nations  to  the  lessons  of  history. 

The  fact  that  the  Turkish  artillery  was  furnished  w’ith  guns 
of  German  manufacture,  whereas  the  Allies  relied  mainly  upon 
weapons  of  French  origin,  aroused  considerable  comment,  and 
superficial  critics  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  respect 
the  Ottoman  Army  had  been  ill-served.  General  Imhoff,  upon 
whom  fell  the  task  of  re-organising  the  Ottoman  artillery,  rightly 
points  out  that  the  guns  of  all  first-class  Powers  are  practically 
on  the  same  level,  and  that  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  a 
slight  advantage  in  range.  It  is  clear  then  that  as  far  as  this 
arm  was  concerned  the  Turks  could  blame  nothing  save  their 
owm  inefficiency.  .\11  impartial  accounts  agree  that  the 
Bulgarians  employed  their  guns  with  superb  judgment,  and  that 
the  effect  of  their  shrapnel  fire  was  overwhelming.  Here  we 
find  some  parallel  with  the  events  of  the  Russo-Japanese  cam¬ 
paign.  The  Japanese  gun  was  inferior  in  range  to  the  Russian 
weapon  to  the  extent  of  no  less  than  about  one  thousand  yards. 
Yet  the  Japanese  by  reason  of  superior  efficiency  consistently 
maintained  an  advantage  over  the  enemy.  They  aimed,  as  did 
the  Bulgarians  in  the  recent  war,  at  concentrating  all  available 
artillery  on  a  selected  position,  wdiereas  the  Russians  kept  large 
numbers  of  guns  in  reserve,  with  the  residt  that,  in  the  words  ol 
one  of  the  British  attaches,  they  were  beaten  in  detail  and  the 
reserve  artillery  only  came  into  action  to  cover  the  retreat. 

In  another  important  respect  the  recent  w'ar  bore  resemblance 
to  the  Russo-Japanese  campaign — the  lack  of  cavalry  in  the 
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victorious  army  with  which  to  follow  up  forces  retreating  in 
disorder.  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  who  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Lule  Burgas,  has  declared  that  ‘‘had  more  cavalry  been 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Bulgarians  they  could  practically  have 
walked  through  the  lines  of  Tchataldja  without  tiring  a  shot  and 
taken  60,000  or  70,000  Turks  as  prisoners.”  It  was,  in  the  case 
of  the  Japanese,  the  lack  of  cavalry  that  deprived  them  of  the 
complete  fruits  of  victory ;  and  one  of  their  foremost  leaders, 
Major-General  Akiyama,  expressed  the  opinion  at  the  time  that 
‘‘one  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  the  war  is  that  a  proper 
proportion  of  thoroughly  efficient  and  properly  trained  cavalry 
is  as  essential  to  success  as  the  guns  and  other  parts  of  the  whole 
machinery  of  an  army.  No  cheap  or  hastily  improvised  substitute 
can  take  its  place.”  The  British  attaches  with  the  Bussian 
forces  were  moved  to  speculate  upon  what  would  have  happened 
to  the  Kussian  infantry  after  a  hard  day’s  tight,  or  when  retreat¬ 
ing  with  their  cartridges  nearly  exhausted,  worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  want  of  food,  if  a  w^ell-handled  body  of  hostile  cavalry  had 
suddenly  appeared  about  dark  and  charged  resolutely  home.  It 
is  beyond  question  that  both  Mukden  and  Lule  Burgas  would 
have  been  converted  into  Sedans  had  the  victorious  armies  in 
each  case  been  provided  with  a  sufficiency  of  cavalry  with  which 
to  follow  up  their  shattered  foes.  Only  the  lapse  of  a  few  years 
separated  the  dates  of  these  two  great  battles.  In  spite  of  the 
fact,  therefore,  that  the  all-important  lessons  of  the  Eusso- 
Japanese  War  were  fresh  in  their  minds,  the  Bulgarians, 
renowned  as  were  the  Japanese  for  efficiency  in  every  other 
direction,  failed  to  provide  an  adequate  force  of  cavalry — an  arm 
proved  by  events  to  be  the  crushing  factor  in  warfare.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  were  brought  to  a  dead  halt  before  the  lines  of 
Tchataldja,  a  circumstance  that  influenced  to  no  small  extent  the 
stubborn  diplomacy  of  the  Turks  in  the  subsequent  peace  negotia¬ 
tions.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  cause  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  Bulgarian  cavalry  is  not  difficult  to  tind. 
Cavalry  is  an  expensive  arm  to  raise  and  maintain,  and  the 
Bulgarians,  like  the  Japanese,  are  not  a  wealthy  race.  While, 
therefore,  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Japanese  did  all  in  their  power 
to  make  victory  certain,  they  were  unable  to  accomplish  what 
must  be  held  to  be  the  supreme  aim  of  war — annihilation  of  the 
enemy.  But  although  these  shortcomings,  resulting  from  inade¬ 
quate  financial  resources,  w’ere  unavoidable,  a  similar  defect  in 
the  war  preparations  of  wealthier  nations  would  obviously  be 
attended  by  grave  consequences,  and  would  be  wholly  inexcus¬ 
able.  The  disappearance  of  the  horse  in  obedience  to  the  superior 
advantages  of  motor  traction  in  time  of  peace  has  thus  become  a 
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matter  of  serious  State  concern.  I  cannot  forget  that  an  English 
critic  who,  on  behalf  of  a  leading  English  journal,  attended  the 
last  French  manoeuvres,  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  success 
attending  the  employment  on  that  occasion  of  motor  vehicles  for 
military  purposes,  that  he  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in  the 
bold  prophecy  that  the  days  of  cavalry  were  numbered.  Even 
were  we,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  eliminate  ploughed  fields 
and  ditches  from  our  illustration,  and  to  assume  that  the  character 
of  the  country  favoured  the  experiment,  we  could  not  imagine  a 
Sedan  brought  about  as  a  result  of  a  resolute  charge  at  dusk  bv 
a  corps  of  motor  cyclists. 

For  the  purposes  of  transport,  more  especially  in  Western 
Europe  where  the  roads  are  good,  motor- propelled  vehicles  will, 
of  course ,  fulfil  a  valuable  function  in  war ;  but  recent  experience 
confirms  in  an  irrefutable  manner  the  opinion  always  held  by 
authorities  on  higher  strategy  that  if  victory  is  to  be  rendered 
not  merely  decisive  but  complete,  then  a  large  force  of  cavalry 
with  its  convenient  mobility  is  indispensable. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  Bulgarian  infantry  was 
incomparable.  But  the  modern  conditions  of  warfare,  involving 
long  drawn  out  battles  over  wide  fronts,  and  conducted  with  that 
smashing  strategy  which  has  been  well  compared  to  the  hammer¬ 
ing  of  blows  on  an  anvil,  call  for  almost  superhuman  endurance 
on  the  part  of  the  common  soldier.  The  events  of  the  campaign 
in  Thrace  demonstrated,  as  did  the  Manchurian  operations,  that 
there  are  limitations  even  to  the  staying-power  of  spartan  peoples 
like  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Japanese,  imbued  though  both  of 
them  were  wdth  an  almost  fanatical  zeal  for  the  terrible  work  in 
hand.  Consequently,  Nazim  Pasha,  as  was  the  case  with 
Kuropatkin,  made  good  his  escape,  and  turned  the  tide  of  his 
retreating  forces  so  as  once  more  to  present  a  solid  front  to  the  foe. 

We  have  seen  that  while  Bulgaria,  like  Japan,  did  all  that  was 
possible  to  secure  victory,  she  was  unable  to  annihilate  her  enemy. 
The  lesson  to  be  drawm  from  this  and  other  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  recent  campaign  should  not  be  forgotten  by  those 
countries  having  both  the  time  and  the  means  at  their  disposal 
to  perfect  their  army  organisation.  Such  a  w^arning  wmld  appear 
to  be  superfluous  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  has  become 
necessary  to  repeat  it  after  each  great  war ;  and  for  the  reason 
that  nations,  in  the  intervals  of  peace,  conscious  of  their  own 
untried  power,  and  more  often  than  not  immersed  in  their  own 
domestic  affairs,  disregard  with  something  akin  to  cynicism  the 
lessons  of  the  past.  Were  they  to  pay  heed  to  the  teachings  of 
Clausewdtz  then  they  w’ould  realise  that  it  is  only  experience  in 
war  that  counts ;  and  were  they  to  apply  his  precepts  they  w’ould 
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not  allow  a  sense  of  false  pride  to  prevent  them  even  going  to 
the  length  of  seeking  to  engage  Bulgarian  officers  so  that  they 
might  avail  themselves  of  practical  knowledge  acquired  on  the 
field  of  battle  in  the  improvement  of  their  military  systems.  It 
is  what  this  great  master  has  termed  habituation  to  war  that  is 
the  one  and  only  secret  of  success  in  war.  “Habituation  to  war,” 
he  has  said,  “no  General  can  give  his  army  at  once,  and  the 
camps  of  manoeuvre  (peace  exercises)  furnish  but  a  weak  substi¬ 
tute  for  it,  weak  in  comparison  with  real  experience  in  war,  but 
not  weak  in  relation  to  other  armies  in  w'hich  the  training  is 
limited  to  mere  mechanical  exercises  of  routine.  So  to  regulate 
the  exercises  in  peace  time  as  to  include  some  of  these  causes  of 
friction,  that  the  judgment,  circumspection,  even  resolution  of 
the  separate  leaders  may  be  brought  into  exercise,  is  of  much 
greater  consequence  than  those  believe  w  ho  do  not  know  the  thing 
by  experience.” 

It  is  because  the  Bulgarians  imparted  to  their  preparatory 
training  the  reality  of  war  that  they  triumphed ;  and  it  is  because 
the  Turkish  forces  lacked  this  reality  in  their  training  that  they 
failed. 

Lancelot  Lawton. 


“THE  MYSTERIOUS  HERMIT.” 

(A  Historical  Riddle.) 

Last  July,  by  the  kind  hospitality  of  The  Fortnightly  Review, 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  introducing  its  readers  to  an  historical 
riddle  of  my  country — I  mean  the  heartrending  story  of  the 
mysterious  Princess  Tarakanova. 

That  story,  although  strictly  historical,  was  a  kind  of  romantic 
fairy  tale.  The  heroine  was  an  adventuress.  She  pretended  to 
be  what  she  was  not,  and  the  riddle  consisted  only  in  the  fathom¬ 
less  question — who  she  really  was.  Besides,  the  personality  she 
pretended  to  be  was  of  no  great  interest,  at  any  rate  for  a 
foreigner.  Empress  Elisabeth  of  Russia  and  her  epoch  are  too 
far  removed  from  the  mind  of  an  English  reader  unless  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  a  special  study  of  Russian  history. 

The  hero  of  the  present  article  is  widely  known  by  everybody, 
and  the  riddle  I  shall  try  now  to  solve  is  not  an  account  of  a 
touching  adventure  of  a  young  woman,  but  a  tragic,  even  a 
“Sophoclean”  fate  of  a  man,  who,  during  at  least  twenty  years, 
played  one  of  the  first  parts  of  the  great  tragi-comedy  called 
“The  History,”  and  whose  contemporaries — although  scarce— 
are  still  to  be  met. 

I  refer  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  who  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Prince  von  Metternich  formed  the 
trinity  that  hurled  into  an  abyss  the  Titan,  whose  name  was— 
Napoleon. 

I  hear  already  the  reader  saying  :  “  Well !  what  is  your  riddle? 
Alexander  I.  died  in  the  year  1825  during  a  journey  he  made  in 
South  Russia  (any  skilled  reader  would  think  instantly  of  the 
town  Taganrog).  There  are  many  historical  documents  concern¬ 
ing  his  death.  The  story  is  w'ell  known.” 

And  the  reader  would  be  probably  very  astonished  if  I  should 
say  to  him  in  reply  :  “You  are  mistaken.  Alexander  I.  left  the 
world  in  1825.  But  he  died  in  1864  in  Siberia,  under  the  name 
of  the  hermit  Fedor  Koozmich.” 

Such  is  the  riddle  that  puzzles  Russian  historians  and  authors. 
It  even  inspired  Leo  Tolstoi  to  write  a  novel  that,  unfortunately, 
he  did  not  complete. 

Thus  there  is  a  question  at  issue  ;  Did  Alexander  I.  die,  as  the 
official  version  tells  us,  in  1825,  in  Taganrog?  Or  had  he  the 
sublime  moral  strength  to  realise  the  dream ,  of  which  he  so  often 
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spoke,  of  retiring  from  the  world,  and  did  he  finish  his  life  as  an 
unknown  hermit  in  the  far-away  Siberia ,  after  nearly  forty  years 
of  a  mysterious  existence,  keeping  his  secret  to  the  end. 

Certainly  one’s  reason  can  be  fascinated  by  admitting  the 
possibility  that  a  monarch,  an  autocrat,  who  had  reached  the 
highest  popularity,  was  moved  by  a  secret  impulse  of  his  soul, 
and  abandoned  both  throne  and  [)Ower,  and  also  condemned 
himself,  not  only  to  seclusion,  but  to  oblivion.  Yet  in  such  a 
serious  historical  (piestion  there  is  no  room  for  dreams.  We  must 
study  documents  and  try  to  disentangle  the  truth  from  the 
fantastic  legends. 

Several  years  ago,  wlien  1  tirst  became  interested  in  the  riddle, 
“Alexander  I. — Fedor  Ivoozmich,”  and  had  read  these  documents, 

1  said  to  myself :  “There  cannot  be  any  doubt!  This  legend  is 
a  legend  and  nothing  else.”  But  I  remembered  that  our  great 
historian,  a  specialist  in  Alexander  the  First’s  epoch,  N.  K. 
Schilder,  admitted  the  ^wssibility  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
Alexander  into  the  Siberian  hermit.  And  that  consideration 
stopi>ed  me  from  assuming  the  question  to  be  settled  according  to 
niy  first  impression,  and  spurred  me  to  further  investigations. 

The  result  of  thes(‘  investigations  1  have  expounded  in  the  book 
1  have  published  in  lUissia.  My  present  article  is  a  summary 
of  that  book. 

The  question  we  are  dealing  with  can  be  divided  into  three 
parts  :  (1)  Had  Alexander  I.  the  intention  of  abandoning  the 
throne  ? 

(2)  If  he  had  this  intention  did  he  give  effect  to  it  during  his 
sojourn  in  Taganrog? 

(3)  If  he  did  so  can  we  identify  him  with  the  Siberian  hermit, 
Fedor  Ivoozmich? 

I  shall  try  now  to  answer  these  three  questions. 

In  1817,  during  a  journey  in  Russian  provinces,  at  a  dinner 
given  in  his  honour  in  Kieff,  Alexander,  when  speaking  about  the 
duties  of  a  monarch,  said  :  “He  must  remain  in  his  place  as  long 
as  his  physical  strength  allows  him,  after  this  he  must  resign. 
As  for  me,  I  feel  well  for  the  present,  but  in  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  w’hen  I  shall  be  fifty  years  old,  then.  .  . 

In  1819,  after  having  attended  some  military  manoeuvres, 
directed  by  his  youngest  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicolas,  he 
said  that  he  was  happy  to  see  Nicolas  fulfilling  his  duties  so  well, 
for  a  day  will  come  when  he  will  have  a  heavier  burden  to  carry, 
and  that  he  considered  Nicolas  as  his  successor. 

In  the  same  year,  1819,  he  said  to  his  brother,  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  Viceroy  of  Poland,  and  presumptive  heir  to 
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the  crown  of  Kussia  (Alexander  having  no  children)  :  “1  u^ust 
tell  you,  brother,  that  1  intend  to  abdicate.  I  am  tired  and  have 
no  strength  enough  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  crown.  I  am 
warning  you  in  order  that  you  may  think  about  what  you  will 
have  to  do  when  it  will  ha[)[)en.  .  .  .  When  the  time  for  my 
abdication  will  come,  1  shall  let  you  know  and  you  must  write 
then  w’hat  you  think  about  it  to  our  mother.’’ 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  intended  to  renounce  his  rights, 
an  intention  that  he  reduced  to  practice.  Thus  are  explained  the 
above-mentioned  words  Alexander  said  to  his  youngest  brother, 
Nicolas. 

In  1824,  when  having  recovered  from  a  serious  illness, 
Alexander  said  to  a  friend  :  “  Je  n’aurais  pas  etc  fache  de  me 
debarrasser  de  ce  fardeau  de  la  couronne  qui  me  pese  terrible- 
ment.” 

One  year  later,  in  spring,  1825,  he  confided  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  his  intention  to  abandon  the  throne.  The  prince  was 
terrified  and  did  his  best  to  dissuade  the  Emperor,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  convincing  him. 

Six  months  afterwards  took  place  the  drama  of  Taganrog. 
Alexander  1.  died  and  Nicolas  ascended  the  throne  of  Eussia. 
On  the  day  of  his  coronation  in  Moscow,  his  wife,  the  Empress 
Alexandra,  wrote  in  her  diary  the  following  lines  :  “Gcwdss  wercle 
ich  beim  Anblick  des  Volks  denken,  wie  der  selige  Kaiser  einst 
sagte,  als  er  von  seiner  Abdankung  sprach  :  et  comme  je  me 
rejouirai  quand  je  vous  verrai  passer  et  que  moi  dans  la  foule  je 
vous  crierai  hourrah,  en  remnant  mon  bonnet  dans  les  airs  .  . 

These  few’  quotations  prove  enough  the  strong  intention 
Alexander  I.  had  to  abandon  the  throne  and  to  retire  into  private 
life,  intention  that  was  not  the  result  of  an  occasional  frame  of 
mind,  but — the  dream  of  all  his  life. 

We  do  not  know’  w’hen  exactly  he  first  began  to  think  about 
it,  but  it  is  doubtless  that  he  hatched  this  plan,  as  y^ears  slipped, 
and  spoke  openly  about  it  the  nearer  he  felt  the  moment  of  the 
conclusion  approaching.  The  reasons  of  his  decision  are  widely 
known  :  the  qualms  of  conscience.  He  took  ]>art  in  the  murder 
of  his  father,  Paul  I.  He  did  not  himself  give  the  fatal  stroke — 
certainly  not !  But  this  stroke  was  given  wdth  his  approval,  and 
“all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  ’’  his  hand.  This  is 
the  starting-point  of  his  psychology.  Add  to  it  the  mysticism 
that  mastered  him,  his  meetings  w’ith  the  famous  Baroness 
Kruedener,  his  discourses  w’ith  the  Quakers,  his  admiration  for 
the  half-mad  (if  not  entirely  !)  archimandrite  Photius,  and  you 
will  understand  on  what  fertile  soil  the  seeds  of  these  qualms  of 
conscience  have  been  sow’n.  Now  let  us  pass  to  the  second  and 
the  most  important  part  of  our  subject :  the  drama  of  Taganrog. 
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Did  Alexander  fulfil  liis  intention,  or  did  he  die,  without  having 
had  the  time  to  fulfil  it? 

The  departure  of  Alexander  1.  to  Taganrog  took  place  on  the 
advice  of  the  physicians,  who  decided  that  the  health  of  the 
Empress  required  the  winter  to  be  spent  in  the  South ;  we  must 
agree  with  the  Prince  Peter  Volkonsky,  who  mentioning  this 
fact  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend  writes  :  “Why — Taganrog?” 
In  matter  of  fact  the  doctors  advised  going  “to  the  South  of 
Italy,  South  of  France,  or  South  of  Russia,”  and  did,  certainly, 
not  think  about  the  coast  of  the  Azov  Sea,  that  is  renowned,  till 
nowadays,  for  its  snowstorms,  winds,  &c.  Speaking  of  the  South 
of  Russia  the  doctors  thought  probably  about  Crimea,  or — if  a 
larger  town  was  required — Odessa.  Therefore  we  can  admit  that 
Taganrog  has  been  chosen  by  Alexander  himself,  who  visited  this 
town  in  May,  1818. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  but  it  has  been  decided  that  the  winter 
will  be  sjient  in  Taganrog,  and  henceforth  the  Emperor  begins  to 
display  an  extraordinary  restlessness  ;  he  cancels  the  review’  of 
the  2nd  Army  in  the  South-West,  entreats  the  Prince  Peter 
Volkonsky,  who  just  came  back  from  Paris,  where  he  represented 
the  Emi>eror  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.,  to  accompany  the 
Empress,  and  leaves  for  Taganrog  two  days  only  before  the 
departure  of  the  Empress.  During  the  journey  he  does  not  stop 
anywhere,  if  not  for  a  short  rest,  and  cancels  all  military  review’s, 
manoeuvres,  &c.  He  is  accompanied  by  a  quite  small  suite  ;  the 
chief  of  the  General  Staff,  Baron  Diebitsch  ;  two  physicians.  Sir 
James  Wyllie  and  D.  K.  Tarassov :  the  “  w’agen-meister,”  Colonel 
Salonika,  four  officers,  and  a  few  servants. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  loft  his  capital  are  most 
striking. 

He  left  the  palace  about  three  o’clock  in  the  night,  quite  alone, 
wearing  as  always  a  military  uniform,  but  no  sword.  He  went 
straight  to  the  St.  Alexander  ^Monastery,  where  the  Archbisho]) 
of  St.  Petersburg,  the  prior  and  the  monks,  w’ere  waiting  for  him. 
He  went  speedily  out  of  his  carriage,  and  after  having  ordered 
the  gates  to  be  shut,  stepped  into  the  main  church  of  the 
monastery.  A  “Te  Deum  ”  was  celebrated.  After  the  “Te 
Deum  ”  he  visited  a  hermit,  who  showed  to  him  the  bed  in  which 
he  used  to  sleep  :  it  w’as  a  coffin.  Returning  to  his  carriage, 
Alexander  had  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  taking  leave  from  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  asked  him  to  pray  for  him  and  his  wife.  When  the 
carriage  reached  the  gate  of  the  town,  the  Emperor  rose  and 
looked  for  a  long  while  backwards  at  the  sleeping  town.  .  .  . 
“Was  it”  (writes  the  historian,  N.  K.  Schilder),  “a  sad  fore¬ 
boding,  inspired  by  the  meeting  with  the  hermit :  was  it  a  strong 
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decision  never  more  to  return  as  Emperor — who  can  answer  to 
this  puzzling  question?” 

Alexander  arrived  at  Taganrog  on  the  13th  (25th)  of  September, 
and  ten  days  after  arrived  the  Empress  with  her  suite.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  having  been  very  ill  in  St.  Petersburg, 
she  arrived  in  good  health,  notwithstanding  the  long  and  ex¬ 
hausting  journey  she  made.  It  is  no  secret  that  Alexander  and 
his  consort  had  nothing  in  common.  The  marriage  had  been  an 
unhappy  one,  and  although  living  together,  each  of  them  had  his 
and  her  private  life,  joys  and  sorrows. 

The  arrival  at  Taganrog  seemed  to  open  a  new  era.  They 
spent  the  whole  time  together,  arranging,  according  to  the 
Empress’s  taste,  the  rather  modest  palace.  But  this  idyll  did  not 
last  long.  Alexander,  who  could  never  remain  for  a  long  time  at 
the  same  place,  accepted  the  invitation  that  Count  Vorontzov, 
General-Governor  of  South  Eussia,  made  to  him,  and  left 
Taganrog  for  a  journey  in  the  Crimea.  During  this  journey  he 
made  again  allusions  to  his  dream — to  retire  from  the  world.  "I 
shall  soon  remove  to  Crimea  and  live  as  a  private  man,”  said 
he  once  to  Prince  Volkonsky  :  “I  have  been  on  duty  for  twenty- 
five  years ;  after  such  a  term  even  a  simple  soldier  has  the  right 
to  retire.” 

This  journey  Emperor  Alexander  I.  made  to  the  Crimea  is 
considered  by  the  “official”  historians  as  having  provoked  the 
disease,  that,  on  his  return  to  Taganrog,  had  to  have  a  fatal 
issue.  It  is  said  that  visiting  the  monastery  of  St.  George,  near 
Balaclava,  he  took  a  cold,  that  afterwards  developed  into  typhoid, 
and  was  the  very  reason  of  his  death. 

The  fact  is  that,  beginning  from  this  date — the  28th  of  October 
(9th  of  November),  the  few  documents  w'e  possess  dealing  with 
the  last  days  of  Alexander  and  bis  death,  contradict  each  other 
in  a  most  extraordinary  way. 

Of  cour.se  I  cannot  in  this  short  sketch  give  all  the  details  that 
I  give  in  my  book,  but  I  shall  try  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  most  striking  passages. 

These  documents  are  the  following  ones  :  — 

tl)  The  Diaries  of  Prince  Peter  Volkonsky,  general  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  Emperor  and  his  personal  friend. 

(2)  The  Diaries  of  Empress  Elisabeth  Alexeevna,  wife  of 
Alexander. 

(3)  Few'  letters  written  by  the  Empress  to  her  mother,  the 
^[argravine  of  Baden,  and  to  her  mother-in-law,  the  Dowager 
Empress  Marie  of  Eussia  (widow  of  Paul  I.  and  mother  of 
Alexander  I.). 
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(4)  The  Diary  of  Sir  James  Wyllie,  Bart.,  medical  adviser  to 
the  Emperor. 

(5)  The  Eeminiscences  of  D.  K.  Tarassov,  physician. 

(6)  The  Official  Report  of  Alexander’s  death. 

(7)  The  Official  Report  of  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
Emperor’s  body. 

(8)  A  document  written  in  French  by  an  anonymous  author 
and  preserved  in  the  State  Records  Office ;  this  document  is 
entitled  :  “Histoire  de  la  Maladie  et  des  derniers  moments  de 
I’Empereur  Alexandre,  fondee  sur  les  informations  les  plus 
authentiques.” 

Rv  the  way,  this  last  document  ends  with  a  rather  strange 
sentence  :  “Je  n’^cris  pas  pour  le  public,  mais  pour  moi  et  mes 
amis”;  this  assertion,  that  the  author  tries  obviously  to 
emphasise,  does  not  agree  with  the  fact  that  the  document  is 
preserved  in  the  State  Records  Office.  This  “Histoire  de  la 
Maladie  ”  gives  rather  the  impression  of  being  a  kind  of  memor¬ 
andum,  written  to  special  order. 

Alexander  returned  to  Taganrog  from  his  journey  to  the  Crimea 
on  the  5th  (17th)  of  November.  He  had  a  light  fever,  and  his 
stomach  was  upset,  but  there  was  no  pain. 

This  is  beyond  all  doubt.  The  question  is  whether  the  disease 
grew  worse  and  led  to  a  fatal  issue,  or  .  .  .  did  the  Emperor 
take  it  as  a  pretext  for  displaying  the  tragic  iierformance  of  his 
“quasi-death”  ? 

T  have  already  said  that  I  shall  try — as  far  as  I  can  do  it  in  this 
short  sketch — to  show  how  little  the  documents  we  jxissess  agree. 

On  the  lOth  of  November  Prince  Volkonsky  writes  :  “A  syncope 
at  11  a.m.  .  .  .  During  the  whole  day  high  temperature  and 
seini-consciou.sness.” 

The  Empress  writes;  “He  looked  amazingly  well.  .  .  .  We 
read,  s|X)ke  about  a  deputation  he  had  to  receive.  ...  I  remained 
with  him  till  night.” 

On  the  same  day  Sir  James  Wyllie  writes  the  following  puzzling 
lines:  “Beginning  from  the  8th  (of  November)  I  notice  that 
something  else  preoccupies  him  much  more  than  his  recovery,  and 
troubles  his  thoughts,” 

On  the  12th  Prince  Volkonsky  writes  :  “The  Empress  re¬ 
mained  with  him  (the  Emperor)  the  whole  day.  He  was  better 
towards  the  evening.” 

Uhlnire  de  la  Maladie:  “Tie  soir  le  redoublement  de  fi^vre  ^tait 
flop  violent  pour  ne  pas  pressentir  le  danger.” 

Sir  James  Wyllie  :  “As  far  as  T  can  remember  I  wrote  down 
to-night  a  prescription  of  a  medicament  to  be  taken  to-morrow.” 

(The  reader  will  kindly  remember  the  first  sentence.) 
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On  the  14th  Prince  Volkonsky  :  “The  temperature  is  lower. 
His  Majesty  dressed  and  shaved  himself.” 

Sir  James  Wyllie  :  “I  intended  to  give  him  ‘  acide  muriatique,’ 
but  he  refused  as  always.  He  said,  ‘  Allez-vous-en !  ’  1  even 

wept,  and  seeing  that  he  said,  ‘  Venez,  mon  cher  ami !  Don’t  be 
cross  wdth  me  :  1  have  reasons  of  my  own  to  do  so.’  ” 

On  the  same  day  Dr.  D.  K.  Tarassov  was  asked  for  the  first 
time  to  visit  the  Emperor,  and  Alexander  refusing  to  take  any 
medicine,  the  Empress,  Volkonsky  and  Wyllie  concocted  the 
following  plot  :  to  i>ersuade  the  Emperor  to  receive  a  confessor, 
who  should  persuade  His  Majesty — after  confession — to  take  the 
remedies  the  doctors  wished  him  to  take.  The  Empress  took 
uf>on  herself  the  task  of  persuading  the  Emperor.  He  agreed. 

Dr.  Tarassov  writes  in  his  Reminiscences,  15th  November: 
“I  spent  the  whole  night  beside  the  patient.  He  awoke  from 
time  to  time,  and  recited  psalms  and  prayers.  At  5.30  a. m.  he 
asked  if  the  |X)pe  (Russian-orthodox  priest)  was  there.  ...  He  said 
to  the  ]iope  :  ‘  I  wish  to  confess  my  sins  and  to  receive  the  Bacra- 
ment.  .  .  .  Pray  confess  me  not  as  an  Emperor,  but  as  a  i)vivate 
individual.’  ” 

The  pope  was  shown  in.  Alexander  confessed  and  took  the  com 
niunion,  after  which  the  confessor  (Fedotoff)  besought  the  Eiiqieror 
to  refuse  no  longer  to  take  medicines  and  to  obey  the  doctors’ 
prescriptions.  Alexander  agreed,  and — as  Prince  Volkonsky 
writes  in  his  diary — 35  leeches  were  put  on,  and  His  Majesty 
did  not  henceforth  argue  against  his  medical  advisers’  orders. 

Sir  James  Wyllie,  in  his  Diary,  agrees  with  Prince  Volkonsky’s 
statement,  but  .  .  .  when  talking,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  to 
an  English  diplomatist,  Lord  A.  Loftus,  about  Alexander’s 
death,  he  certified  that  when  the  leeches  had  been  applied,  the 
Emperor  asked  him  as  well  as  the  Empress  ;  “Are  you  satisfied 
now?”  And,  after  an  affirmative  answer,  threw  all  the  leeches 
on  the  floor!  Lord  A.  Loftus  adds:  “The  death  of  Emperor 
Alexander  will  remain  always  a  mystery.” 

On  the  16th  Prince  Volkonsky  :  “The  state  of  his  health  is 
waning,  he  is  half  conscious  and  does  not  speak.” 

The  Empress  (in  a  private  letter  to  the  Dowager-Empress)  : 
“There  is  a  decisive  amelioration  in  his  health.  Wyllie  himself 
says  that  it  is  quite  satisfactory.” 

Dr.  Tarassov  :  “The  night  was  somewhat  calmer  and  the 
temperature  lower.” 

Histoire  de  la  Maladie:  “Le  redoublement  de  fievre  entre  3  et 
4  heures  du  matin  etait  accompagn^  de  tons  les  indices  de  la 
mort.” 

Sir  James  Wyllie  mentions  that  during  this  night  Prince 
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Volkonsky  slept  on  his  bed  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  the  Emperor. 
This  is  rather  strange,  as  it  seems  that  in  such  a  moment  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  physician  wovdd  have  been  of  more  use  than 
that  of  a  general  aide-de-camp !  But  ...  let  us  not  forget  that 
Volkonsky  was  a  personal  friend  of  Alexander,  and  they  probably 
had  many  things  to  talk  over  before  Alexander’s  “death.” 

I  could  make  many  quotations,  proving  how  little  did  the  official 
docunients  agree,  but  I  do  not  want  to  tire  the  reader. 

On  the  19th  of  November  (1st  of  December),  at  10.50  a.m., 
Alexander  “died.” 

The  documents — even  about  such  an  historical  moment — con¬ 
tinue  to  disagree,  so  far  that  we  do  not  know  who  were  the 
persons  present  at  the  bedside !  Most  of  them  say  that  the 
Empress  alone  was  present;  Sir  James  Wyllie  says:  “The 
Empress  and  myself”;  other  documents  speak  about  “many 
persons.” 

By  the  way,  let  us  talk  for  a  while  about  these  official  and 
“incontestable”  documents. 

The  Diary  of  the  Empress  stops  suddenly  on  the  11th  (•23rd) 
of  November,  i.e.,  eight  days  before  the  day  of  the  final 
catastrophe. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  on  this  day  Alexander  was  better,  and 
the  Empress,  on  the  advice  of  Sir  James  Wyllie,  remained  the 
whole  evening  alone  with  her  husband.  What  was  the  subject  of 
their  long  conversation?  Who  knows? 

But  on  the  same  evening,  when  “the  Emperor  was  out  of 
danger,”  and  “Wyllie  was  merry,”  the  Empress  wrote  in  a  private 
letter  to  her  mother,  the  Margravine  of  Baden,  the  following 
lines  :  “Ou  est  le  refuge  dans  cette  vie?  Lorsqu’on  croit  avoir 
tout  arrange  [)our  le  mieux  et  pouvoir  le  gouter,  survient  une 
^preiive  inattendue  qui  ote  la  faculty  de  jouir  du  bien  dont  on  est 
entour^.”  (Where  is  the  refuge  in  this  life?  When  one  thinks 
that  one  has  arranged  all  for  the  best,  and  one  is  able  to  enjoy 
it,  con)es  an  unexpected  trial  that  deprives  you  of  the  possibility 
of  enjoying  the  gooil  one  has  sun’ounded  oneself  with.)  What 
does  it  mean?  What  unexpected  trial  did  su|>ervene?  Certainly 
it  was  not  the  illness  of  her  husband,  illness  that,  according  even 
to  the  official  documents,  was  not  alarming,  at  any  rate,  on  the 
day  when  this  letter  was  written . 

Besides — why  does  the  Empress’s  Diary  stop  short  on  this 
day?  This  Diary  had  been  written  “post  factum”;  that  is 
doubtless.  It  was  not  a  genuine  diary,  but  a  kind  of  reminiscence. 
There  is  a  .sentence  that  clearly  indicates  that  it  was  written 
after  Alexander’s  “death”:  “He  looked  at  me  .  .  .  with  the 
same  expression  that  I  saw  afterwards  in  most  terrible  moments.” 
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It  is  more  than  doubtful  that  the  Empress,  when  writing  her 
‘‘post  factum”  diary,  would  stop  it  on  the  11th  of  November. 
It  ought  to  have  a  continuation.  Where  is  this  continuation? 
The  Diary  is — up  to  the  present  time — preserved  in  His  Majesty’s 
private  library.  Perhaps  Nicolas  I.,  who  destroyed  many  docu¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  the  last  years  of  his  brother’s  life 
(including  the  diary  of  their  mother,  the  Dowager-Empress!) 
has  destroyed  also  the  continuation  of  his  sister-in-law’s  Diary? 
And  why  should  he  do  that?  It  is  widely  known  that  he  highly 
esteemed  and  was  devoted  to  his  eldest  brother.  Therefore 
we  cannot  admit  that  he  wished  future  generations  to  forget 
Alexander.  The  difference  between  their  political  opinions?  The 
desire  to  hide  this  difference?  We  cannot  admit  that  either.  The 
documents  in  connection  with  the  first  period  of  Alexander’s 
reign,  i.e.,  the  i>eriod  when  Alexander’s  political  opinions  at  the 
utmost  differed  from  Nicolas’s  views,  these  documents  have  not 
been  destroyed. 

I  repeat — it  is  almost  impossible  to  admit  that  the  Empress 
stopped  writing  her  reminiscences  (or  “  Diary  ”)  on  the  11th 
(23rd)  of  November.  The  continuation  did  certainly  exist,  and 
has  been  for  some  mysterious  reason  hidden  from  us. 

And  if  even  I  am  mistaken,  and  the  Empress,  for  no  less 
mysterious  reason,  did  suddenly  stop  writing  these  reminiscences 
on  the  11th  (23rd)  of  November,  after  the  long  conversation 
tHe-h-tete  she  had  with  her  husband,  what  could  have  been  this 
mysterious  reason? 

The  only  logical  answer  to  this  puzzling  problem  is  to  admit 
that  the  conversation  the  Empress  had  wdth  her  husband  on 
the  11th  (23rd)  of  November,  1825,  w^as  connected  with  such 
important  matters  that  it  either  stopped  the  Empress  from 
writing  her  Diary,  or  obliged  Nicolas  I.  to  destroy  its  con¬ 
tinuation. 

No  less  doubts  can  exist  about  the  genuineness  of  Sir  James 
Wyllie’s  and  Prince  Volkonsky’s  Diaries.  Prince  Volkonsky’s 
Diary  had  been  sent  to  the  Dowager-Empress  at  the  special 
request  of  Her  Majesty  on  the  7th  (19th)  of  December.  The 
Prince  sent  at  the  same  time  a  letter  to  G.  T.  Villamoff,  secretary 
to  the  Empress,  and  in  this  letter,  writing  about  the  last  days 
and  the  ‘‘death  ”  of  Alexander,  he  contradicts,  not  only  the  other 
official  documents,  but  even  his  own  pseudo-genuine  Diary.  In 
brief,  one  has  the  impression,  when  reading  his  letter  and  his 
Diary  and  comparing  them,  that  the  Diary  has  been  written,  so, 
to  speak,  ‘‘in  extremis,”  in  order  to  give  to  the  Dowager- Em  press 
— who  doubtless  knew  the  whole  truth — a  document  for  the 
official  version  of  Alexander’s  death  in  Taganrog. 
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As  for  Sir  James  Wyllie’s  Diary,  the  sentence  I  have  already 
emphasised  (12th  of  November:  ‘‘As  far  as  I  can  re¬ 
member  .  .  .”)  is  a  good  proof  that  this  Diary  had  been  also 
written  post  factum. 

1  regret  once  more  that  in  this  article  1  cannot  give  many 
interesting  details,  and  am  obliged  to  go  further  on  without 
stopping  at  several  more  or  less  important  points. 

Among  other  official  documents,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
there  is  the  report  of  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
Emi^eror’s  body.  The  most  important  points  of  this  report  show 
a  quite  normal  state  of  the  stomach,  the  guts  and  the  spleen, 
ossification  of  the  cartilages,  and  an  adhesion  of  the  brain’s  mem¬ 
brane  to  the  skull. 

I  took  several  copies  of  this  report,  cancelling  only  the  words 
that  indicate  whose  body  it  was,  and  sent  these  copies  to  several 
most  distinguished  Russian  surgeons  and  physicians,  telling  the 
gentlemen  in  private  letters  that  it  was  the  copy  of  a  document 
found  by  me  in  my  family  records,  and  that  I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  them  if  they  would  express  their  opinion  on  the  very 
reason  of  this  “unknown”  man’s  death.  I  suggested  in  my 
letters  that  the  man  was  supposed  to  have  died  from  typhoid  (the 
“official”  reason  of  Alexander’s  death). 

The  doctors’  answers  I  received  were  no  less  than  striking. 
They  all  denied  the  typhoid  as  having  been  the  reason  of  the 
death,  and  most  of  them  suggested  that  this  man  died  from 
syphilis.  These  answers  indicate  clearly  enough  that  the  dead 
body  described  in  the  post-mortem  examination  report  was  not 
the  body  of  Alexander,  but  that  of  another  man  :  there  are  no 
traces  of  typhoid,  and  as  for  syphilis — if  even  the  Emperor  had 
at  any  time  suffered  from  this  disease — which  is  more  than 
doubtful— all  the  story  of  his  Taganrog  illness  does  not  agree 
with  a  death  caused  by  this  terrible  disease. 

Whose  dead  body  could  it  have  been  ?  Who  knows !  There 
are  several  versions.  The  most  probable  is  the  one  that  says 
that  it  was  the  body  of  a  soldier  of  the  Taganrog  garrison,  a 
soldier  who  had  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Emperor.  This 
resemblance,  by  the  way,  was  obviously  not  very  striking,  for  the 
faithful  friend  of  Alexander,  Prince  Volkonsky,  writing  to  G.  T. 
Villamoff,  advised  sealing  the  coffin  in  Taganrog,  and  not  to  open 
it  in  St.  Petersburg,  as  although  the  body  had  been  embalmed 
“the  face  has  very  much  changed.”  The  same  “change”  which 
occurred  in  the  Emperor’s  features  is  pointed  out  in  several  other 
documents. 

The  epilogue  of  this  mysterious  tragedy  was  displayed  in  St. 
Petersburg,  where  the  body  was  buried  on  the  1st  (13th)  of 
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March,  1826,  in  the  St.  Peter-and-St.  Paul  Cathedral,  the  guns 
saluting  and  the  bells  announcing  to  the  world  that  the  great 
Emperor  had  found  his  last  refuge. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  before  being  buried,  the  body 
remained  for  several  days  in  the  Kazan  Cathedral  (in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg)  and  that  the  Emperor  Nicolas,  notwithstanding  the  advice 
given  to  him,  forbade  the  cofbn  to  be  opened.  In  doing  so  Alex¬ 
ander’s  successor  was  wrong  or  .  .  .  right,  perhaps,  who  knows! 
At  any  rate  we  must  admit  that  he  knew  what  he  did,  foralreadv, 
a  few  days  after  the  fatal  date  of  19th  of  November  (1st  of 
December),  it  had  been  bruited  abroad,  through  all  Eiissia,  that 
Alexander  was  not  dead,  and  that  in  the  coffin  that  w’as  carried 
in  State  procession  from  Taganrog,  lay  the  body  of  an  unknown 
man.  This  rumour  w'as  so  widespread  that  the  procession  had  to 
be  protected  by  troops  and  even  by  artillery  forces  I 

Now  let  us  pass  to  the  last  episode  of  this  extraordinary  story. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836  an  old  man  arrived  on  horseback  at  the 
town  of  Krasnonfimsk  (N.E.  Eussia).  He  stopped  before  a 
blacksmith’s  forge  and  asked  for  his  horse  to  be  shod.  The 
blacksmith,  while  executing  this  order,  became  interested  in  the 
personality  of  the  old  man,  whose  elegance  and  refinement,  as 
well  as  his  w’ell-bred  horse,  were  not  in  harmony  with  his  simple 
peasant’s  clothes.  He  began  to  talk  to  him,  trying  to  discover 
his  name  and  the  object  of  his  journey.  The  old  man  gave  very 
evasive  answers,  and  the  blacksmith  became  suspicious.  Little 
by  little  a  crowd  surrounded  the  two  men,  and  finally  the  traveller 
was  brought  before  the  chief  of  the  police.  When  asked  by  this 
official,  he  said  his  name  was  Fedor  Koozmich  (i.e.,  Theodor 
son  of  Cosmo),  and  refused  to  give  any  further  explanations, 
pretending  to  be  a  vagrant.  The  chief  of  the  police,  struck  by 
the  manner,  the  wit,  the  speech,  in  short,  the  whole  behaviour 
of  the  prisoner,  denoting  a  man  of  high  education  and  even  of 
aristocratic  extraction,  almost  besought  him  to  tell  the  whole 
truth.  But  neither  kindness  nor  threats  could  force  the  old  man 
to  give  up  his  secret,  and  he  insisted  on  his  being  a  vulgar 
vagabond.  Therefore  he  was  treated  as  a  vagabond,  got  twenty 
strokes  of  the  “knout,”  and  was  exiled,  with  other  vagabonds, 
to  the  province  of  Tomsk  in  Siberia. 

He  reached  the  place  of  his  exile  on  the  26th  of  March  (7th  of 
April),  1837,  and  was  sent  to  a  Government  distillery,  where  he 
remained  for  five  years  in  rather  unusual  conditions  :  he  was  not 
obliged  to  work,  and  lived  surrounded  by  the  kindest  attention 
and  care  from  everybody,  from  the  manager  of  the  distillery 
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himself  downwards.  Let  us  not  forget,  by  the  way,  that  all  this 
happened  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Siberia, 
under  the  reign  of  Nicolas  I.  Even  now  the  very  name  of 
Siberia  may  give  you  horrors  when  you  read  or  think  of  the 
convicts’  life  in  this  country.  Therefore  we  may  consider  it 
very  odd  the  quiet  and  almost  comfortable  existence  that  had 
been  allotted  to  an  unknown  old  vagrant  at  a  factory  belonging 
to  the  Crown. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  1842  Koozmich  leaves  the  place  of  his 
exile  and  begins  to  journey  from  one  village  to  another;  he 
educates  the  peasants,  he  teaches  them  to  read  and  to  write ; 
he  gives  them  ideas  about  history,  geography,  agriculture ;  he 
speaks  about  religion,  not  as  a  fanatic,  but  as  a  real  Christian 
and  philosopher;  he  speaks  about  the  rights  of  human  beings; 
he  teaches  respect  for  established  order,  but  says  :  “Czars  and 
generals  and  bishops  are  men  like  you  are,’^ 

And  nobody  prevents  the  mysterious  vagabond  from  journeying, 
teaching  and  speaking!  Is  it  not  strange? 

In  the  year  1849  a  rich  peasant  builds  a  little  house  in  a 
picturesque  city  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  near  his  own  house,  and 
invites  the  old  man  to  come  and  live  there.  Koozmich  accepts 
the  invitation. 

As  soon  as  his  fame  begins  to  grow  he  has  no  rest  from  visitors, 
and  these  visitors  are  not  only  simple  peasants,  but  bishops, 
noblemen,  functionaries,  merchants.  .  .  .  He  receives  them  in 
a  most  kindly  way,  talks  to  them,  gives  advice,  discusses  political 
and  social  questions,  but  continues  to  remain  silent  as  to  his 
antecedents  and  his  real  name. 

Little  by  little  mysterious  legends  begin  to  spread  over  the 
country  in  connection  with  the  old  hermit.  Vague  in  the 
beginning,  these  legends  and  gossips  took  afterwards  a  concrete 
form.  Fedor  Koozmich — was  no  one  else  than  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I. 

Who  was  the  first  to  report  it?  How  did  this  legend  appear? 
How  could  it  happen  that  one  began  to  suspect  the  Siberian 
hermit  of  being  the  Emperor,  dead  twenty  years  before?  There 
are  no  answers  to  all  these  questions. 

I  have  studied  all  documents  as  well  as  testimonies  of  people 
who  knew  Koozmich,  and  I  must  confess  that  for  me  there 
is  but  very  little  doubt  about  the  mysterious  old  man  being 
Alexander  I. 

The  following  results  of  my  studies  have  brought  me  to  this 
conclusion  : — 

(1)  Koozmich  undoubtedly  was  a  well-bred  and  highly 
educated  man ;  he  was  aware — in  detail — of  all  questions  of  State 
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and  of  history,  especially  in  connection  with  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  reign  of  Alexander  I. ;  he  knew 
[)erfectly  foreign  languages ;  he  had  served  in  the  army,  or  at 
least,  had  worn  a  uniform ;  he  knew  all  about  the  Court  life  and 
ceremonial  and  high-class  life  in  St.  Petersburg. 

(•2)  He  took  the  oath  to  remain  silent  on  his  antecedents  and 
his  real  name ;  he  retired  from  the  world  in  order  to  atone  for 
a  heavy  sin  that  tortured  him  all  through  his  life ;  he  was  verv 
religious,  not  in  the  “clerical,”  but  in  the  “mystic”  meaning 
of  the  word. 

(3)  Not  one  of  the  testimonies  of  people  who  knew  him  con¬ 
tradicts  the  possibility  of  his  being  Alexander  I.  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  all  seem  to  support  this  point  of  view,  and  many  of  them 
even  consider  it  as  a  fact.  The  exterior,  the  figure,  the  height, 
the  age,  the  deafness  of  one  ear,  the  corns  on  the  knees  (from 
praying  on  the  knees),  the  habit  of  holding  the  hands  on  the 
hips,  the  habit  of  receiving  visitors  standing  and  almost  always 
the  back  to  the  light — all  these  signs  strongly  indicate  a  striking 
resemblance  of  Koozmich  to  the  Emperor. 

(4)  Fedor  Koozmich  was  in  corres^xindence  with  many  people 
(w’e  do  not  know  exactly  with  whom),  and  sometimes  he  used 
even  a  cypher  for  his  correstxmdence  ;  these  people  communicated 
to  him  all  that  happened  in  Eussia,  and  therefore  he  was  always 
aware  of  all  political  and  social  questions  of  the  day.  We  know, 
for  instance,  for  sure,  that  he  was  in  correspondence  with  General 
Count  Osten-Sacken  (the  father  of  the  late  Ambassador  of  Eussia 
in  Berlin),  and  introduced  through  him  a  young  Siberian  girl, 
whom  he  protected,  to  the  Emperor  Nicolas  I.  Osten-Sacken 
preserved  the  hermit’s  letters  in  a  separate  parcel,  and  this 
parcel  disappeared  after  the  Count’s  death,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  disappeared  the  documents  in  connection  wdth  the  last  years  of 
Alexander’s  reign.  We  have  to  confess  that  if  the  mystery  of 
Alexander’s  death  was  not  very  well  concealed — the  mystery  of 
the  hermit’s  life  was !  Nothing  remains  from  Koozmich  except 
the  house  where  he  died ,  and  on  the  w  all  of  w^hich  are  hanging — 
as  a  protest  against  the  mystery — the  portraits  of  Alexander  and 
the  Hermit. 

(5)  Four  persons  w’ho  saw  Alexander  recognised  him  in 
Koozmich  :  tw’o  soldiers,  a  lady  (the  wufe  of  an  official),  and  a 
retired  servant. 

A  few  lines  more. 

Fedor  Koozmich  died  on  the  20th  of  January  (Ist  of  February), 
1864,  in  a  house  built  for  him  by  a  rich  merchant  (Hromoff),  near 
Tomsk.  When  asked,  before  his  death,  to  tell  his  real  name,  he 
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answered  :  “God  knows  my  name,”  and  pointing  out  a  little  bag 
beside  his  bed,  “there  is  my  secret.” 

In  the  bag  were  found  two  documents,  one  containing  several 
lines  of  religious  character  (quotations  from  psalms  and  prayers), 
the  other  quite  incomprehensible  :  sixteen  words  and  a  kind  of 
key  to  a  cypher,  obviously  the  cypher  he  used  for  his  secret 
correspondence,  the  whole  dated  26th  of  March,  1837,  the  day 
of  his  arrival  in  Siberia.  This  document  has  not  been  deciphered 
up  to  the  present. 

Such  is  the  thrilling  and  tragic  story  of  Emperor  Alexander  I. 
and  the  Siberian  hermit,  Fedor  Koozmich.  The  tombs  of  both 
are  carefully  preserved,  and  draw  many  visitors — I  dare  say  even 
pilgrims — but  in  which  of  them  has  found  eternal  peace  the 
victorious  enemy  of  Napoleon  .  .  .  that  is  the  question ! 

V.  B.\riatinsky. 
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THE  WIND. 


A  WIDE  green  space,  and  an  open  sky ! 

And  the  world  is  only  the  wind  and  I, 

As  we  fly  together  over  the  grass, 

That  sings  in  its  joy  to  hear  us  pass. 

For  the  runnels  are  fresh  all  over  the  land. 

And  the  tremulous  grey  gives  place  to  the  blue 
That  the  first  of  her  flowers  may  find  their  way 
From  the  underworld  to  the  light  of  day — 

Her  violets  sweet  and  her  snowdrops  white. 

Now  the  sea  has  a  whisper’d  word  for  the  sand. 

For  each  moment  the  world  is  made  anew. 

And  the  meadows  are  all  astir  to  the  light ; 

But  we,  we  were  there  when  the  world  was  plann’d. 

For  once,  ere  I  came  into  mortal  form. 

The  wind  and  I,  we  were  brothers.  In  storm 
We  rushed  thro’  the  void  ;  and  the  lightning  laughed, 
At  its  speed  outpaced,  to  see  how  we  quaffed 
The  joy  of  the  movement  everywhere ! 

Now  we  sink,  like  a  sigh,  on  the  breast  of  eve. 

When  the  earth  breathes  fast  at  the  dawn  of  the  year. 
As  she  feels  the  step  of  Persephone  near ; 

And  sweet,  and  soft,  with  a  fond  caress. 

We  waken  the  flowers  from  their  dream  of  sleep ; 

And  the  birds  at  our  song  begin  to  pair. 

Yet  the  wild  storm  cry,  the  strain  and  the  stress 
Of  recurring  tides,  bring  the  sense  of  the  deep. 

First  rush  of  things  when  we  were  there ! 

Frances  Tyrrell-Gill. 
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Last  February  must  be  accounted  an  important  month  in  the  history 
of  the  Third  French  Republic.  Away,  after  his  seven  years’  official 
tenancy  of  the  Elysee,  went  M.  Armand  Falli^res  to  a  comfortable 
bourgeois  apartment — there,  no  doubt,  to  recall,  in  dressing-gown  and 
carpet-slippers,  the  rare  joys  and  successes,  and  the  many  shocks  and 
miseries  of  his  Septennate ;  and  to  speculate  upon  the  destiny  re¬ 
served  for  his  successor,  ninth  President  of  the  Republic,  M. 
Raymond  Poincare.  No  commonplace  destiny — that  was  certain. 
M.  Fallieres  took  possession  of  the  Elysee  amidst  general  indiffer¬ 
ence,  M.  Emile  Loubet  assumed  office  amongst  eggs,  threats,  vege¬ 
table  stalks,  shouts  of  “traitor”  and  “bandit”;  but  M.  Poincare 
found  Paris  en  fete — flags  flying,  hats  and  handkerchiefs  whirling, 
the  crowd  in  its  Sunday  best — on  the  day  that  he  became  Chief  of 
the  State.  A  vast  popularity,  M.  Poincare’s.  Exclaimed  M.  le 
Bourgeois,  “At  last  w'e  have  got  a  strong  man  for  a  President !  For 
the  first  time  there  At^ill  be  a  master  at  the  Elysee.”  On  all  sides, 
indeed,  it  was  agreed  and  exulted  that  M.  Poincare’s  election  to  the 
Presidency  signified  the  collapse  of  the  tradition  that  the  Chief  of 
the  State  should  be  a  figure-head,  a  mere  signer  of  documents, 
placed  none  too  ceremoniously  before  him  by  his  Ministers.  Thus,  a 
new  regime  had  dawned.  Poincare  was  “going  to  wake  things  up  ”  ; 
Poincare  was  also  “  going  to  do  things  ” — what  precisely  Poincare 
was  going  to  do  nobody  could  explain ;  but  “  Vive  Poincare  ”  was 
the  cry  of  the  hour,  and  not  only  in  luxurious,  radiant  Paris,  but  in 
grim  industrial  centres,  dull  provincial  towns,  and  remote,  obscure 
hamlets.  Such  a  popularity,  that  into  the  shop-window's  came 
Poincare  Pipes,  Poincare  Braces,  Poincare  Walking  Sticks,  the 
Poincare  Safety  Razor.  Then,  on  restaurant  menus.  Consomme 
Poincard — Poulet  Poincare — Omelette  Poincare.  More  Poincare — 
smiling  and  bowing — on  dizzy  kinematograph  films  and  in  the  music- 
hall  revues;  and  gracious,  the  sale  of  Poincare  photographs  in  the 
flashy  arcade  of  the  rue  de  Rivoli !  “  Poincare  and  Gaby  Deslys — 

that’s  what  we  are  selling,”  the  shopkeepers  stated.  “But  Poincare 
is  surpassing  the  blonde,  elegant  Gaby.”  In  a  word,  nothing  but 
Poincar^,  only  Poincar^ — until  the  announcement  that  M.  Lupine, 
Chief  of  the  Paris  Police,  had  tendered  his  resignation,  that  his 
decision  to  retire  was  “irrevocable”;  and  then  M.  Lepine  leading 
in  the  photographic  commerce  of  the  rue  de  Rivoli,  and  M.  Poincare 
a  poor  second,  and  the  blonde  Mdlle.  Deslys  a  remote  third.  Else¬ 
where  and  everywhere,  M.  Ijepine  and  his  resignation  superseded 
M.  Poincare  and  the  New'  R»5gime  as  the  one  and  only  topic  of  con¬ 
versation.  For  twenty  years  the  Chief  of  the  Police  had  governed 
his  own  departments  of  Paris  wdth  extraordinary  skill.  Throughout 
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that  period  he  had  practically  lived  in  the  streets :  repressing  riots 
scattering  criminals,  dispersing  Royalist  conspirators,  controlling 
fires,  directing  all  manner  of  grim  or  poignant  or  delirious  operations 
— a  short,  slender,  insignificant-looking  figure  in  ill-fitting  clothes, 
a  dusty  “bowler”  hat,  and  square,  creaking  boots.  With  him,  a 
shabby  umbrella  or  a  stout,  common  walking  stick — the  latter,  the 
only  weapon  he  ever  carried.  Never  more  than  four  or  five  hours’ 
sleep :  even  then  the  telephone  placed  at  his  bedside.  It  was  all 
work  with  M.  Lupine — all  energy,  all  courage.  The  most  familiar 
figure  in  the  streets,  he  soon  became  the  most  famous  and  most 
popular  of  State  servants.  Cried  M.  le  Bourgeois,  whilst  out  walking 
with  his  small  son,  “  Toiia — regarde  bien — voild  Lepine !  ”  Every¬ 
one  “saluted  ”  him,  all  political  parties  (except  the  Unified  Socialists, 
who  admire  no  one)  applauded  him;  there  was  (with  the  same 
solitary  exception)  general  rejoicing  when  the  dusty,  intrepid  little 
Chief  of  the  Police  received  the  supreme  distinction  of  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Yes :  a  popularity  even  vaster 
than  M.  Poincare’s.  Gossips  remarked  that  it  was  curious  that  the 
Presidency  of  the  one  should  synchronise  with  the  resignation  of 
the  other.  Critics  agreed  that  if  France  had  gained  a  strong  Chief 
of  the  State,  she  had  lost  an  incomparable  Chief  of  the  Police. 
Alarm  of  M.  le  Bourgeois,  who  had  got  to  regard  M.  Lepine  as  his 
special  protector.  Once  again — and  for  the  hundredth  time — M. 
Lepine  became  the  hero  of  the  hour.  And,  as  I  have  already 
recorded,  there  was  a  rush  for  Lepine  photographs — Lepine  side  and 
full-face,  Lepine  gay  or  severe,  Lepine  with  Grand  Cross  or  shabby 
umbrella;  and  a  decided  “slump”  in  Poincares  and  blonde, 
bejewelled  Gaby  Deslys’  in  the  rue  de  Rivoli  arcade. 

Impossible,  in  the  space  at  my  disposal,  to  give  more  than  an 
idea  of  M.  Lepine ’s  amazing  record.  Bom  at  Lyons  in  1846,  he  is 
now  sixty-seven  years  of  age — a  mere  nothing  for  a  Frenchman  of 
genius.  At  thirty,  he  was  already  Under-Prefect  of  the  Department 
of  the  Indre.  Successively  he  was  Prefect  of  the  Seine-et-Oise, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Prefecture  de  Police,  Governor-General  of 
Algeria,  and  Chief  of  the  Police.  From  a  biographical  dictionary 
that  devotes  pages  and  pages  to  Louis  licpine,  I  take  the  following 
passages,  “Actif  et  ferme,  il  parvint  a  retablir  les  relations  rompues 
entre  le  Conseil  Municipal  de  Paris  et  la  Prefecture  de  Police,  et 
opera  d’importantes  reformes.  .  .  .  Nomme  Gouvemeur-G^neral  de 
I’Algerie,  il  apporta  en  plan  de  grands  travaux  publics  et  de 
reformes.  .  .  .  Nomm4  Conseiller  d’Etat,  il  prit  de  nouveau  la 
direction  de  la  Prefecture  de  Police.  Il  s’est  occupe  de  refondre 
tous  lea  reglements  administratifs  relatifs  au  service  de  la  navigation 
et  de  la  circulation  dans  Paris,  et  un  vaste  Repertoire  de  Police  a 
paru  sous  sa  direction.”  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  M.  Lepine  was 
always  “reforming,”  for  ever  reorganising,  unfailingly  “active” 
and  “firm.”  He  it  was  who  “reformed”  the  nervous,  excitable 
Paris  police  in  the  delirious  Dreyfus  days  of  1899.  To  their  astonish¬ 
ment,  he  preached  calm.  “Mais  oui,  mais  oui,  mais  oui,  du  calme. 
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nom  d’un  nom,”  he  expostulated.  “You  charge  the  crowd  for  no 
reason.  You  thump  the  innocent  bourgeois  on  the  back,  and  tear 
off  his  collar.  You  exasperate  the  Latin  Quarter.  You  are  making 
an  inferno  of  the  boulevards.  You  are  bringing  ridicule  and  dis¬ 
credit  on  the  force.  In  future,  I  myself  shall  direct  operations.” 
Dreyfus  riots  every  day  and  every  night — and  M.  Lupine  in  the  thick 
of  them.  Short  and  slender,  he  was  swept  about  and  almost  sub¬ 
merged  by  the  anti-Dreyfusard  mob.  He  lost  his  hat,  his  umbrella — 
but  never  his  temper.  He  was  to  be  seen  swarming  up  lamp-posts, 
that  he  might  discover  the  extent  of  the  crowd  and  whether  re¬ 
inforcements  of  agitators  were  coming  up  side  streets,  and  from 
which  particular  windows  stones,  bottles,  and  lighted  fusees  were 
being  hurled.  His  orders  he  issued  by  prearranged  gesticulations — 
not  only  the  police,  but  the  Municipal  and  Eepublican  Guards,  had 
been  taught  to  understand  the  significance  of  his  signals.  A  wave 
of  the  arm,  and  it  meant  “charge.”  But,  it  was  only  in  desperate 
extremities  that  M.  Lepine  sent  the  crowd  flying,  battered  and 
wounded.  Pressure  was  his  policy ;  six  or  seven  rows  of  policemen 
advancing  slowly  yet  heavily  upon  the  manifestants,  truncheon  in 
hand  and  the  formidable  horses  and  shining  helmets  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Guard  in  the  rear.  When,  upon  a  particularly  tumultuous 
occasion,  the  “pressure”  was  resisted;  and  a  number  of  boulevard 
kiosks  were  blazing  and  heads  too  were  on  fire;  M.  Le'^ine  sought 
assistance  from  the  skies.  “  Send  me  rain,”  he  begged  audibly  of 
the  heavens,  “send  me  torrents  of  rain.”  And  the  heavens 
responded.  A  few  minutes  later  the  heavens  sent  M.  Lepine 
thunder,  lightning,  and  a  deluge  that  reduced  the  blazing  kiosks 
to  hissing,  sodden  ruins;  cleared  the  frantic  boulevards;  allowed 
police,  soldiers,  and  even  M.  Lepine  to  go  to  bed — but,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  caused  Jules  Guerin  and  his  fellow  outlaws  and  conspirators 
against  the  Republic  to  exult  wildly  and  grotesquely  on  the  roof  of 
Fort  Chabrol.  For  Guerin  was  short  of  water.  The  supply  had 
been  cut  off,  and  Guerin’s  only  salvation  was  surrender  or  rain. 
And  it  rained :  it  poured  and  it  thundered  :  the  heavens  were  equally 
kind  to  rebel  and  Chief  of  the  Police.  Up  there  on  the  roof  of  con¬ 
spiring  Fort  Chabrol  assembled  Guerin  and  his  companions  with 
baths,  buckets,  and  basins;  with  jugs,  glasses,  and  mugs;  all  of 
which  speedily  overflowed  with  the  rain,  Down  there  in  the  street, 
the  soldiers  in  occupation  of  the  besieged  thoroughfare  stared 
upwards,  open-mouthed,  at  the  amazing  spectacle  on  the  roof. 
Guerin  and  Company  joining  hands  and  dancing  with  glee  amidst 
their  multitudinous  rain-catching  vessels.  Guerin  bending  perilously 
over  the  parapet  and  roaring  forth  between  the  explosions  of  thunder 
and  the  flashes  of  lightning — “  We  have  got  enough  water  for 
months.  Tell  Lepine  we  defy  him.”  Another  jig  from  Guerin  et 
Cie.  Guerin  once  again  at  the  edge  of  the  parapet,  mockingly 
drinking  the  health  of  the  soldiers  below — and  then  emptying  baths 
full  of  water  into  the  street,  and  bellowing  “Voilk  de  I’eau,”  and 
performing  such  delirious,  dangerous  antics  that  it  was  deemed 
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necessary  to  telephone  an  account  of  the  scene  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Police.  “Let  him  dance  his  jigs  all  night  in  the  rain — it  will  cool 
him,”  replied  M.  Lupine.  “Je  le  connais:  he  is  too  clever  to  fall 
over  the  parapet.”  Nor  did  Guerin  capsize.  Nor  yet  did  M.  Lepine 
put  an  end  to  the  jigs  on  the  roof — to  the  rest  of  the  Fort  Chabrol 
farce — until  Paris  had  been  appeased  by  the  Rennes  Court  Martial 
verdict,  and  the  acutest  stage  of  the  anti-Dreyfusard  agitation  died 
out  amidst  exclamations  of,  “C’est  fini !  Quelle  sacree  affaire! 
Quel  cauchemarl  Enfin,  n’en  parlous  plus.” 

After  the  lurid  autumn  of  1899  came  a  particularly  bleak,  cheerless 
winter.  So  bitter  was  the  weather  that  fond  mothers  kept  their 
children  indoors — and  thus  Edouard  and  Yvonne  yawuied  with  bore¬ 
dom  in  their  nurseries,  and  quarrelled,  and  exchanged  blows,  and 
gave  way  to  tears.  “Toys  are  not  what  they  used  to  be,”  complained 
a  mother  to  M.  Lepine.  “They  are  stupid  or  vulgar,  and  children 
get  tired  of  them.”  This  set  M.  Ldpine  thinking.  Like  all  French¬ 
men,  a  lover  of  children,  the  Chief  of  the  Police  realised  that  the 
arrival  of  winter  was  a  grief  and  a  blow  to  Edouard  and  Yvonne. 
If  they  couldn’t  rejoice  in  the  open,  they  must  be  enabled  to  rejoice 
in  their  homes ;  and  the  way  of  rejoicing  at  home  is  with  toys.  But 
toys — so  said  that  mother — had  deteriorated,;  and  this  grave  state 
of  affairs  M.  Ldpine  resolved  to  investigate.  Behold  him,  therefore, 
gazing  critically — officially — into  the  windows  of  toy-shops ;  and  hear 
him  declaring,  as  the  result  of  his  inspections,  that  the  toys  truly 
enough  were  old-fashioned,  and  vapid,  and  banal — poor  things  to 
play  with  in  the  nursery  after  the  Guignol  and  roundabouts  of  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens,  and  the  other  delights  and  surprises  to  be 
enjoyed  in  summer  en  plein  air.  Thus  “  reforms  ”  were  imperative. 
In  a  long,  official  circular  M.  Lepine  informed  the  toy  manufacturers 
of  Paris  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  an  annual  Toy 
Exhibition  was  to  be  held,  and  that  prizes  and  diplomas  would  be 
awarded  to  those  manufacturers  who  displayed  the  greatest  originality 
in  their  work.  However,  not  ungainly,  ugly  originality.  “Pas  de 
golliwogs.”  Messieurs  les  Apaches  also  prohibited;  and  a  stern, 
official  reprimand  to  the  toy-maker  in  whose  window  M.  Ijepine  had 
discovered  a  miniature  guillotine.  “Des  choses  aimables,  gaies, 
pratiques,  douces,  humaines,  humorist iques.”  Toys  to  amuse,  and 
also  to  quicken  Edouard  and  Yvonne’s  imagination  and  intellect. 
Well,  the  Paris  toy-makers  responded  brilliantly,  the  first  Exhibition 
w'as  an  overwhelming  success,  and  to-day  it  has  become  a  State 
Institution.  Not  only  is  there  the  “Prize  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,”  but  M.  le  President  himself  visits  the  show.  Then  prizes 
from  the  Presidents  of  the  Chamber  and  Senate,  prizes  from  every 
Cabinet  Minister,  prizes  from  the  Judges  of  the  Paris  Law'  Courts, 
and  more  prizes  from  scientists,  men  of  letters,  the  leading  news¬ 
papers,  the  haute  bourgeoisie,  the  grande  monde.  Thus,  what  an 
inducement  for  the  toy  manufacturers  to  do  their  utmost !  This 
winter’s  Exhibition  I  missed — but  a  letter  from  a  French  father  of 
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five  informed  me  that  it  had  “  surpassed  ”  itself.  Continued  my 
friend,  “Des  choses  ^patantes,  merv'eilleuses,  inouies!  I  confess, 
mon  vieux,  that  I  go  there  all  by  myself — yes,  without  my  five 
children.”  Thus,  M.  le  Bourgeois  (to  which  excellent  category  of 
society  my  friend  belongs)  goes  to  the  Lepine  Exhibition  “on  his 
owTi.”  And  only  a  Frenchman  could  take  pleasure  in  that.  And 
only  a  French  Chief  of  the  Police — fancy  suggesting  such  a  thing 
to  Scotland  Yard ! — could,  in  the  midst  of  his  grim,  poignant,  or 
delirious  duties,  evince  so  charming  and  tender  a  consideration  for 
children  as  to  see  to  it  that  they  shall  have  toys  “original”  enough 
fo  marvel  at  and  rejoice  over  during  the  bleak  months  of  winter. 
But,  inevitably,  as  in  all  admirable  works,  in  all  excellent  reforms, 
there  are  drawbacks;  and  in  this  particular  case,  they  are  obvious. 
For  instance,  a  whole  “set”  of  the  first  act  of  “  Chantecler  ” ;  in¬ 
numerable  chicks  and  chickens,  the  Blackbird  in  his  cage,  the  dog 
Patou  in  his  kennel,  proud,  majestic  Chantecler  on  the  hedge  of  the 
farmyard,  the  Radiant  Hen  Pheasant,  the  lurid-eyed  Night  Birds, 
trees,  haystacks,  a  pump  .  .  .  price  300  francs. 

“Papa,  do  please  buy  me  all  this,  immediately,”  screams  Yvonne 
tremulously,  passionately,  her  eyes  shining,  her  cheeks  aflame. 

“Papa,  I  want  all  this,”  shouts  Edouard,  pointing  to  a  vast  array 
of  soldiers,  cannon,  ambulances,  aeroplanes,  and  air-ships  engaged 
in  military  manoeuvres.  Price  420  francs. 

“But  you  have  only  five  francs  each  to  spend.  For  the  love  of 
heaven,  be  reasonable.  Ah,  nom  d’un  nom,  all  the  world  is  looking 
and  laughing  at  us,”  cries  their  unfortunate  father.  Scowls  and 
sulkiness  from  Edouard;  tears  and  shrill  hysterics  from  Yvonne. 
When  informed  of  these  tragic  scenes,  M.  Lepine  exclaims,  “The 
poor  little  dears!  But  what  can  I  do?  Impossible  to  buy  a  whole 
farmyard  or  an  army  with  a  piece  of  five  francs.” 

After  toys,  let  me  take  pictures — the  incomparable  Monna  Lisa, 
who,  when  She  vanished,  disturbed  even  the  proverbial  calm  of 
M.  Lepine.  All  France  sent  him  “clues.”  Every  post  brought  him 
shoals  of  letters  that  strangely  and  severally  denounced  a  Woman 
in  a  Shawl,  Three  Men  in  Blue  Aprons,  a  Man  with  a  Sack,  a  Negro 
with  a  Diamond  Ring,  a  Turk  in  a  Fez,  and  a  Man  Dressed  as  a 
Woman,  as  Monna  Lisa’s  base  abductor.  In  each  case  these  singular 
beings  were  said  to  have  been  seen  carrying  an  object  of  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  stolen  picture.  Also,  their  demeanour  “was 
excited,”  their  “hands  trembled”  as  they  clutched  the  precious 
masterpiece — and  they  jumped  into  a  passing  cab  or  hurled  them¬ 
selves  into  a  train  just  as  it  was  steaming  out  of  the  station. 
“Believe  me,  M.  le  Pr^fet,”  concluded  M.  Lupine’s  incoherent 
informants,  “believe  me,  I  have  given  you  an  exact  description  of 
the  culprit.”  Then,  letters  of  abuse,  threatening  letters,  letters  from 
practical  jokers,  letters  demanding  interviews — all  of  which  had 
(under  French  law)  to  be  considered  and  classified.  Again,  telegram 
upon  telegram,  and  the  telephone  bell  always  ringing. 

“If  I  cannot  speak  to  M.  Lepine  himself,  I  won’t  speak  to  any- 
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one.  And  then  the  picture  will  be  lost  for  ever,”  stated  a  voice 
through  the  telephone. 

‘‘Well;  what  is  it?”  demanded  M.  Lepine,  at  last  coming  to  the 
machine. 

‘‘ Ecoutez-moi  bien,  M.  le  Prefet.  My  name  is  Charles  Henri 
Durand.  I  am  forty-seven  years  of  age.  I  am  a  papermaker  by 
profession.  And  I  live  on  the  third  floor  of  No.  16  rue  de  Rome,” 
related  the  voice  through  the  telephone. 

‘‘After  that,  after  that!  Quickly!  Au  galop,”  cried  M.  Lepine. 

‘‘Monsieur  le  Prefet,  my  information  is  grave  and  I  must  not  be 
hurried,”  continued  the  voice.  ‘‘At  the  very  hour  of  the  theft  of 
the  picture,  I  was  passing  the  Louvre.  Suddenly,  a  man  jostled 
me.  He  was  carrying  what  was  undoubtedly  a  picture  in  a  sack. 
He  hastened  down  a  side  street,  casting  suspicious  glances  about 
him.  He  was  a  Man  with  a  Squint  and - ” 

‘‘Ah,  zut,”  cried  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  hanging  up  the  receiver. 

And  on  the  top  of  all  this  incoherency,  light-headedness.  Always 
and  alw'ays,  when  Paris  is  shaken  by  a  sensational  affaire,  some 
light-headed  soul  loses  what  remains  of  his  reason.  On  to  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  came  a  pale-faced,  wild-eyed  man,  with  a  chair. 
After  mounting  the  chair,  he  folded  his  arms  across  his  chest  and 
broke  out  into  a  fixed,  ghastly  grin.  As  he  stood  motionless  on  his 
chair — always  grinning — a  crowd  inevitably  assembled ;  and 
M.  Lepine  appeared. 

‘‘What  are  you  doing  there?”  demanded  the  latter. 

‘‘Hush!  I  am  Monna  Lisa,”  replied  the  Man  with  the  Grin. 

‘‘Then  at  last  we  have  found  you!  ”  exclaimed  the  Chief  of  the 
Police.  ‘‘All  France  has  been  mouming  your  loss.  Come  with  me 
quickly.  You  must  return  immediately  to  the  Louvre.” 

‘‘Yes,  yes,”  assented  the  light-headed  one,  descending  from  his 
chair  and  confidently  passing  his  arm  under  the  arm  of  M.  Lepine. 
‘‘Take  me  home  to  the  Louvre.” 

A  wonderful  spectacle,  the  Man  with  the  Grin  disappearing  on  the 
arm  of  the  Chief  of  the  Police ;  relating,  as  he  went,  that  he  had 
escaped  from  his  frame  in  the  Louvre  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  A 
wonderful  spectacle,  again,  was  M.  Lepine  a  night  or  two  later, 
when  ‘‘  directing  operations  ”  at  a  disastrous  fire  on  the  Boulevard 
Sebastopol.  In  the  sight  of  the  crowd  he  struggled  into  oilskins; 
and  next  was  to  be  seen  stationing  the  engines,  dragging  about  hose, 
pushing  forw^ard  ladders,  signalling  and  shouting  forth  encouragement 
and  patience  to  the  occupants  of  the  blazing  house.  On  this,  as  on 
all  similar  occasions,  M.  Lepine  was  blackened  and  singed  w'hen  at 
last  the  fire  had  been  mastered.  But  never  have  I  beheld  him  so 
blackened,  so  dishevelled  and  battered,  so  courageous  and  capable 
as  when  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  ‘‘  victims  ”  of  the  devastating 
Paris  floods.  Up  and  down  the  swollen,  lurid  river  he  careered  in  a 
shabby  old  boat.  At  once  pleasant  riverside  places  such  as  Boulogne 
and  Surfesnes,  he  was  to  be  found  chest-deep  in  the  turbid,  yellow- 
green  water — always  signalling,  always  ‘‘firmly”  and  ‘‘actively” 
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“directing  operations.”  He  climbed  into  the  upper  windows  of 
tottering,  flooded  houses :  briskly  made  his  way  across  narrow  plank 
bridges:  distributed  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  blankets,  medica¬ 
ments,  provisions — the  mud  and  slime  of  the  river  caked  hard  on  his 
oilskins.  As  he  passed  by  in  his  boat — the  most  bedraggled  figure 
in  Paris — loud  cries  of  ”  Vive  Lepine  ”  from  the  bridges  and  quays ; 
and,  indeed,  wherever  he  went,  M.  le  Prefet  de  Police  excited  respect 
and  admiration.  I  see  him,  in  top  hat  and  frock  coat,  “receiving” 
the  late  King  Edward  VII.  in  the  draughty  Northern  Station.  I 
see  him  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  Paris  to  the  present  Prince  of 
Wales.  I  see  him  surrounded  by  the  turbulent  students  of  the  Latin 
Quarter,  whither  he  has  been  summoned  to  check  their  demonstra¬ 
tions  against  some  unpopular  professor.  I  see  him  examining  (in 
the  interests  of  the  public)  the  clocks  of  motor-cabs,  the  cushions  of 
railway  carriages,  the  seating  conditions  in  theatres,  the  very  benches 
and  penny  chairs  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Finally,  I  see  him  as  he 
is  to-day:  no  longer  Chief  of  the  Police,  but  a  private  “citizen,” 
established  in  a  spacious,  comfortable  apartment,  which,  to  the 
admiration  and  excitement  of  naive  bourgeois  Parisians,  is  equipped 
with  no  fewer  than  Two  bath-rooms. 

“With  two  bath-rooms  our  admirable  Lepine  will  have  plenty  to 
do,”  states  M.  le  Bourgeois.  “They  are  a  responsibility,  as  well  as 
a  pleasure ;  but,  of  course,  they  will  not  prove  too  much  for  a  man 
like  Lepine.”  Then  upspeaks  a  primitive  soul:  “One  is  free  to 
bathe  and  free  not  to  bathe.  But  to  have  Two  bath-rooms  is  scandal¬ 
ous,  and  I  should  not  have  thought  it  of  Lepine.”  However,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  third  critic,  M.  Ldpine  should  be  permitted  to  have 
ninety-nine  bath-rooms  if  he  likes.  Twenty-two  years  Chief  of  the 
Police,  he  is  now  entitled  to  do  as  he  pleases.  So  leave  his  Two 
Bath  Rooms  alone.  “  When  a  man  has  retired,  he  must  have  distrac¬ 
tions  with  which  to  occupy  his  mind  and  his  leisure.”  But  if — as 
reported — M.  Ldpine  loves  his  Pair  of  Bath  Rooms,  he  loves  the 
streets  better.  As  in  his  official  days,  behold  him  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.  A  brawl  or  a  fire,  and  there  he  is.  Now  in  an  omnibus, 
next  in  the  underground  railway,  up  at  Montmartre,  down  on  the 
boulevards — amidst  exclamations  of  “  Voila  Lepine  !  ”  and  the  salutes 
of  the  police.  Only  a  private  “citizen,”  but  he  is  still  addressed  as 
“.M.  le  Pr6fet.”  Merely  the  master  of  a  comfortable  apartment,  of  a 
Couple  of  Bath  Rooms — but  is  that  enough  for  a  Frenchman  of 
action  and  genius?  Gossips  predict  that  M.  Lepine  will  next  be  seen 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  that  he  will  help  M.  Georges  Clemen- 
ceau  to  wake  up  the  Senate — the  “  Palais  du  Sommeil.”  For  my  own 
part  I  fancy  that,  should  a  crisis  arrive,  the  ex-Chief  of  the  Police 
will  be  requested  to  “direct  operations”  again. 

“There  is  a  telephone  in  my  new  home,”  M.  Lupine  is  reported 
to  have  said.  “If  the  Government  should  want  me  back,  it  has  only 
to  ring  me  up.” 


John  F.  Macdonald. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


VALLOMBROSA. 


Under  great  heights,  full  of  the  murmur  and  sweetness  of  the  pine, 
earth  rolled  away  over  undulating  country,  from  w'hich  sunshine 
had  soaked  much  colour.  It  billowed,  tawny  as  the  pelt  of  a  lion, 
but  faint  green  washed  it  fitfully  where  far-away  vineyards  stretched, 
and  white  roads  cut  it  every  way,  into  squares  and  triangles  and 
circles,  as  they  rose  and  fell  and  twisted,  like  threads  tangled  upon 
the  hills.  Cultivation  draped  rather  than  clothed  this  land.  It  laid 
no  heavy  garment  upon  earth,  but  spread  only  a  shining  and  trans¬ 
lucent  robe  between  her  and  the  sun’s  fierce  kisses. 

Here  a  company  of  cypress,  dwarfed  to  a  mere  splash  of 
darkness,  crowned  a  knoll  or  stretched  to  mark  a  boundary;  here 
solitary  farms  shone  white  and  red  amongst  their  terraces  and 
meadows;  here  a  hamlet,  with  earth-coloured  walls  and  russet  roofs, 
clustered  in  a  valley,  or  girdled  some  little  campanile  on  a  hill-top; 
and  bluer  than  the  olives  that  belted  each  height ;  bluer  than  Amo, 
where  she  wound  beneath  them;  bluer  than  the  blue  sky’s  self, 
earth’s  lover,  the  air  lapped  all  and  melted  all  together,  so  that 
the  immense,  intricate  scene,  despite  its  bewildering  detail,  wrought 
out  league  upon  league  to  the  last  glimmer  of  remote  snow,  was 
enwrapped,  caressed,  impregnated  by  it. 

But  this  far-flung  distance  of  plains  and  hills  rising  to  the  Apen- 
nine  was  not  more  than  a  little  wedge  of  the  w’orld  driven  in  between 
the  shoulder  of  high  ground  and  the  sky.  Heaven,  indeed,  claimed 
three-parts  of  the  vision,  and  the  uplifted  foreground  embraced  a 
large  measure  of  the  rest.  For  there  a  mountain  towered.  It 
ascended  by  successive  slopes,  was  threaded  by  pathways,  inter¬ 
sected  by  ravines  and  torrents,  broken  by  many  a  crag.  And  the 
forest  spread  over  it,  tier  upon  tier,  in  strophe  and  antistrophe  of 
darkness  and  light,  in  melodies  of  golden  green  to  the  crowns  of  the 
land,  in  passages  that  steeped  the  mountain  with  the  gloom  of  a 
thundercloud.  The  chestnut  woods  thronged  lower,  and  their  leaves 
were  scarcely  unfurled ;  the  beeches  blazed  to  each  hill  crest,  and 
firs  also  held  their  part  with  them ;  but  the  might  and  mystery  of 
Vallombrosa  homed  in  the  pines — the  pines  that  leapt  so  straight 
and  true  to  their  sombre  canopies,  that  sw'ept  the  slopes  and  glens. 
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rose  to  the  high  places,  and  drifted  forward  in  their  innumerable 
battalions  like  night  itself.  Generation  upon  generation  they  dwell 
together,  from  the  giants  that  were  seedlings  when  genius  moved 
amid  these  shades,  to  the  sprightly  promise  of  forests  to  come  and 
the  infant  plantations  as  yet  no  greater  than  the  weeds  whence  they 
spring.  To  shadow  and  to  shelter  is  their  mission;  to  spread  cool 
purple  upon  the  fiery  earth  and  shield  it  with  their  implicated 
wings  against  the  hurricanes  of  autumn  and  winter’s  snow.  Their 
sobriety  is  like  the  frown  of  dark  cliffs  fluted  with  silver,  and  against 
their  level  edges  and  precipices  of  close  trunks  the  vernal  green  of 
deciduous  things  rolls  and  ceases,  like  a  sea.  The  savour  of  them 
and  the  music  of  them  fail  not  to  touch  a  wanderer’s  heart-strings, 
for  they  harbour  the  Incarnate  spirit  of  these  glades,  and  none  may 
stand  without  tribute  of  joy  and  wonder  amid  their  bright  columns 
and  look  upward  to  the  blue  that  frets  their  darkness,  or  downward 
to  the  azure  earth  far  seen  between  their  aisles. 

Bivers  flash  amid  the  woods;  leap  sheer  and  spout  their  bright 
threads  upon  a  precipice;  linger  in  little  basins  of  grey  marble; 
vanish  and  murmur  unseen  until  they  twinkle  out  again.  And  the 
humbler  folk  of  the  forest  throng  these  waterways,  to  drape  them 
with  sallow  and  hazel,  and  adorn  them  with  genista  and  daphne 
and  great  crucifers  as  white  as  snow ;  with  mountain  strawberry  and 
cyclamen,  saxifrage  and  rue.  The  sun-shafts  find  all  these  things, 
struggle  through  the  steadfast  pines  to  come  to  them,  and  splinter 
and  splash  into  the  secret  places,  that  they  may  lave  each  little 
new-lx)m  gem  with  light.  There  wander  also  under  the  pines 
sprightly  beech  saplings,  that  make  a  sudden  brightness  as  of 
laughter  in  these  sombre  denes. 

“Like  dear  little  babies  who  have  toddled  into  a  party  of  sad, 
ancient  people,”  said  Loveday. 

She  knelt  beside  Miss  Annette  Neill-Savage  and  helped  Danger- 
field  to  unpack  a  luncheon-basket.  He  had  brought  the  party  to 
Vallombrosa  in  his  automobile,  that  he  might  see  Loveday ’s  emotion 
at  the  woods. 

“Here  Milton  walked  with  Galileo — a  hard-boiled  egg,  Loveday, 
please,”  said  Stella  presently;  and  between  the  courses  of  the 
luncheon  she  repeated  her  reflection.  But  when  their  meal  was 
finished,  to  the  last  dry  walnut  and  glass  of  sparkling  wine,  the 
lady  became  more  speculative,  and  wondered  how  Milton  liked  it. 

“Doubtless  a  holy  joy  to  such  a  mind,”  declared  Annette;  while 
Bertram  considered  the  speech  of  the  two  great  men. 

“What  a  fine  conversation  Landor  would  have  made  of  them,” 
said  Loveday. 

“He  did,”  answered  the  artist.  “But  not  about  them  in  Vallom¬ 
brosa.  He  makes  Milton  visit  the  philosopher  in  prison,  with  a 
monk  as  key-bearer.  The  young,  fiery  Milton’s  wrath  at  the  old 
man’s  plight  is  finely  done.  Galileo,  tinctured  with  age,  declares 
that  the  spirit  of  liberty  wakes  mad  enthusiasm  and  leaves  behind 
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it  bitter  disappointment.  And  there’s  a  dramatic  line,  when  Milton 
hopes  the  great  man’s  sentence  will  be  short,  and  he  answers,  ‘  It 
may  be,  or  not,  as  God  wills.  It  is  for  life.’  There’s  a  saying  of 
Galileo’s  too.  ‘  We  may  know  that  there  are  other  worlds,  and  we 
may  hope  that  they  are  happier.  ’  ” 

“It  sounds  a  thing  one  ought  to  read,”  declared  Annette,  and 
Bertram  nodded. 

“There’s  fine,  implicit  drama  when  Galileo  regrets  that  the  cell 
is  so  small  for  Milton’s  feet.  You  see  the  poet-to-be,  hot  witli 
passion  before  this  villainy,  tramping  like  a  young  tiger  up  and 
down  the  prison,  and  old  Galileo  watching  him.” 

He  laughed  suddenly. 

“Another  good  thing!  Milton,  in  his  young  scorn  for  all  that’s 
frozen  and  lifeless,  says  that  ‘  an  academician,  a  dunghill,  and  a 
worm  are  three  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle  ’ !  ” 

After  luncheon  Miss  Neill-Savage  was  not  ashamed  to  hint  at  , 

a  nap,  and  Annette,  who  had  also  walked  enough,  proposed  to  smoke 
a  cigarette  and  w^atch  over  her  sister.  Loveday  and  the  painter 
wandered  away  together,  but  w’hen  they  had  departed  Stella  did  not  i 

go  to  sleep;  instead  she  sighed,  and  said  that  it  was  all  very  stupid 
and  utterly  wrong.  i 

“They’re  falling  in  love  with  each  other  as  fast  as  two  emotional  i 

creatures  can,”  she  said,  “and,  of  course,  if  there’s  trouble,  we 
shall  be  blamed  for  it.  We  have  no  authority,  but  if  I  had,  1  I 

should  certainly  exercise  it  and  take  her  home.” 

Her  sister  was  less  sentimental. 

“You  needn’t  worry,”  she  declared.  “It’s  harmless  enough. 

He’s  not  in  the  least  in  love  with  her,  and,  even  if  he  was,  he’s  a 
gentleman.” 

“He  may  be,  but  that’s  often  the  first  thing  a  man  forgets 
when - ” 

“He  won’t.  She  likes  him  better  than  he  likes  her,  I  fancy;  but 
Loveday ’s  a  clever  girl  under  her  skin.  In  fact,  her  ingenuousness 
is  rather  put  on.  Anyway,  she  knows  which  side  her  bread  is  but¬ 
tered.  No  sane  woman  w'ould  miss  her  destiny  for  the  sake  of  a 
harum-scarum  painter.  What’s  somebody  else’s  fame  compared  to 
her  own  as  mistress  of  Vanestowe?” 

The  boy  and  girl  did  not  climb  far.  Soon  they  sat  down  together 
on  a  stone,  and  she  muirnured  of  the  beauty  round  her.  Then  she 
bade  him  pick  flowers  and  gather  roots  to  send  home;  and  he 
covered  himself  with  glory  by  digging  up  the  corm  of  a  cyclamen 
whose  fading  leaves  betrayed  it. 

“Where  there  are  pines  there  is  always  sweetness,”  said  Loveday; 
and  she  made  him  dig  up  a  dozen  of  the  little  seedling  conifers 
w'hich  scattered  the  ground. 

“I  shall  send  them  in  a  box  to  Fry,”  she  said,  “and  they  must  be 
grown  on.  I  should  think  they  would  take  about  two  hundred  years 
to  reach  their  full  size.” 

“Your  great-great-grandchildren  will  play  under  them.” 
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“What  d’you  think  of  up  here?”  she  asked,  when  they  fell  into 
a  silence  presently. 

“Of  the  olden  time,”  he  said.  “I’ve  just  got  an  idea  as  I 
lighted  this  cigar — an  idea  about  the  ancient  gods.  You  think  of 
them  in  these  high  places.  They  were  not  one,  but  many — that’s 
the  point  to  consider;  and  another  thing,  they  weren’t  separated 
in  kind  from  man,  only  in  degree.  Pindar  says  that  man  and  gods 
sprang  all  from  the  same  mother.  Earth;  though  he  adds  that  the 
race  of  men  is  nought,  and  the  ‘  brazen  heaven  abideth.’  But  it 
wasn’t  all  one  way.  They  even  chaffed  their  gods  sometimes,  like 
little  brothers  cheek  big  ones;  and  they  considered  it  quite  reason¬ 
able  that  their  divinities  should  give  as  well  as  take,  and  even  bend 
to  human  opinion  now  and  then.  Moira  was  above  the  gods,  and 
greater  than  they  for  that  matter.  The  rationale  of  paganism  in  its 
bearing  on  human  life  is  jolly  sane.  Don’t  you  think  so?” 

“I’ll  see  if  I  do,  after  you’ve  explained,”  answered  Loveday. 

“Well,  the  logical  mind  of  the  Golden  Age  was  called  to  build  a 
working  creed  from  prehistoric  myth,  and  it  evolved  a  pantheon 
that  should  meet  the  many  problems  and  contradictions  of  exist¬ 
ence.  The  dogma  of  one  watchful,  loving,  and  paternal  Deity  had 
no  temptation  for  the  Greek  genius,  since  the  events  of  every  day 
and  hour  convinced  him  of  its  futility.  No  single  god  might 
rationally  meet  the  case,  but  given  a  house  of  gods — a  family  of 
divinities  moved  by  various  interests,  at  sharp  variance  amongst 
themselves,  vested  with  varying  supernatural  powers  and  profoundly 
interested  in  mankind  and  his  fate ;  then  is  unfolded  a  most  plausible 
theory  of  human  life  with  its  disabilities,  contradictions,  triumphs, 
tragic  paradoxes,  and  appalling  dilemmas  from  w'hich  escape  there 
is  none,  and  action  only  a  choice  of  horrors.” 

“I  see  that.” 

“Granted  these  greater  brothers  and  sisters  of  humanity  and  the 
others — those  sub-celestials  with  human  blood  in  their  veins — then 
you  get  the  whole  splendid  pageant  of  Greek  and  Latin  mythology — 
rich  for  moralists  and  artists  and  everybody.  Given  that  poetic  basis 
you  can  explain  the  whole  show;  but  with  one  supreme,  consistent, 
and  omnipotent  Being,  you  can  explain  nothing.  I’ll  bet  Goethe  felt 
that,  and  Landor  and  Swinburne.  They  were  both  braver  than  Goethe. 
He  hedged  a  bit  at  the  finish.  But  the  old  nearly  always  hedge.” 

They  wandered  presently  where  a  little  shrine  stood  beside  a  steep 
path  of  cobble-stones,  and  Bertram  read  a  Latin  inscription  that 
told  how  good  San  Giovanni  Gualberto  was  flung  headlong  by  Satan 
over  the  cragS  to  the  torrent  below,  but  found  himself  none  the 
worse  for  the  adventure. 

“No  doubt  the  great  god  Pan  scented  brimstone  and  waited  by 
the  w’aterfall,  and  caught  the  saint  when  he  fell,  and  got  a  splendid 
blessing  for  his  trouble,”  said  Loveday. 

There  came  mountain  men  passing  to  the  valley  with  great  bundles 
of  brush  and  beechwood  charcoal,  which  they  carried  upon  their 
backs.  Being  questioned  gravely  concerning  the  miracle  of  the 
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saint,  they  confirmed  it.  The  painter  gave  them  each  a  Tuscan 
cigar — tobacco  that  he  carried  always  for  presents — and  they  clat¬ 
tered  down  the  cobble-stones  to  Vallombrosa  the  happier  for  his  gift 

“Francis  of  Assisi  is  my  patron  saint,”  declared  Bertram,  “so  I 
beg  you’ll  make  him  yours.  He  is  a  most  blessed  and  beautiful 
spirit,  and  had  blessed  and  beautiful  ideas.  The  sun  was  his  brother- 
death  was  his  sister.  When  no  longer  he  could  see  his  brother 
shining  in  the  heaven,  he  would  shut  his  eyes  and  go  to  sleep  with 
his  sister.  He  of  all  the  mystics  knit  man  closest  into  the  very 
web  of  nature;  but  he  could  not  feel  that  man  was  the  only  thino 
that  mattered  among  all  the  other  wonderful  things  in  the  world. 
That  was  what  1  love  him  for.  Even  my  heroes,  the  humanists, 
have  not  his  poetry  and  fire.  They  think  man  is  everybody,  and  I 
don’t.  The  birds,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  strange,  silent,  unknow¬ 
able  people  of  the  river,  w-ho  never  shut  their  eyes  and  whose  blood 
is  cold — Saint  Francis  claimed  kinship  and  brotherhood  with  them 
all.  And  therefore,  in  his  simple  enthusiasm  and  fervour,  he  brought 
to  them  the  very  best  and  greatest  thing  that  he  had  to  bring — 
Jesus.  It  seemed  to  him  that  not  a  living  being  but  must  be  the 
better  for  his  Master’s  message.  If  ever  he  came  here,  I  think  his 
voice  must  have  risen  among  these  glorious  trees  to  utter  the  name 
of  Christ  for  them  too.” 

“What  a  fairyland  the  world  must  have  been  to  him,”  said 
Loveday.  “I  wish  I’d  lived  then.  A  saint  is  just  what  I’m  always 
wanting  to  put  my  faith  in  and  reverence  and  trust.” 

“It’s  a  far  cry  from  St.  Francis  to  Goethe,”  he  answered;  “and 
yet,  of  course,  Goethe  is  more  useful  to-day  than  St.  Francis.  Yo\i 
ask  for  something  to  waken  faith  and  reverence.  He’ll  tell  you 
that  there  are  only  four  things  to  reverence ;  those  above  you,  those 
below  you,  those  equal  with  you,  and — yourself.  Which  really  is 
only  St.  Francis  over  again,  for  he  loved  all  things,  both  great  and 
small.  But  the  highest  you  can  reach — the  faith  to  move  mountains 
— is  the  faith  in  your  kind.  Goethe  was  no  materialist,  but  no 
mystic  either.  He  said  that  though  subject  to  mechanical  necessi¬ 
ties,  as  being  live  creatures  compacted  of  elements,  we  can  yet 
move  on  another  plane  too,  and  fly,  with  wings  that  will  carry  us 
above  the  stars.  He  found  that  happen  to  himself;  and  so  he  had 
to  chronicle  it,  and  show  that  the  link  between  temporal  and  eternal 
lies  within,  and  that  the  mechanical  chains  don’t  signify  a  straw. 
The  only  chains  that  matter  are  those  we  forge  ourselves.” 

“But  you  don’t  believe  that?”  she  asked. 

“No,”  he  answered,  “not  at  present.  Because  I  have  forged 
chains  for  myself.  I  am  a  monist.  I  chose  those  particular  fetters 
because  my  mind  finds  itself  most  comfortable  in  them.  You  must 
dress  your  mind  in  some  clothes,  as  well  as  your  body,  if  you’re 
not  a  savage.  A  thinking  being  must  think.  I  might  stop  being  a 
monist  to-morrow;  but  at  present  there  is  nothing  else  that  suits 
and  supports  my  mind.  For  me  ‘  free  wdll  ’  is  one  of  man’s  supreme 
delusions.” 
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“Don’t  begin  that  again.  You  said  so  before,  and  I  said  you 
were  wrong,”  declared  Loveday. 

“Then  of  course  I  am  wrong.  So  let  your  wings  carry  you  above 
the  stars.  Reverence  St.  Francis  and  believe  in  yourself,  for  he 
knows  that  you’ll  never  find  a  lovelier  thing  to  believe  in.” 

He  paid  her  these  sudden  compliments  sometimes,  and  they  made 
her  laugh,  for  they  were  always  uttered  in  a  tone  so  indifferent 
that  any  charm  of  statement  they  might  possess  \vas  lost  in  the 
manner  of  making  them. 

They  returned  to  the  sisters,  and  found  both  anxious  to  start 
homeward. 

“We  drink  tea  at  half-past  four  with  friends,”  said  Stella;  and 
as  they  returned  to  the  automobile,  Annette  surprised  them. 

“It  is  most  beautiful  here  to-day — an  experience  to  remember,” 
she  said.  ‘‘But  my  imagination  runs  on  to  another  picture.  I  have 
been  trying  to  imagine  these  eternal  forests,  ‘  when  the  Apennine 
walks  abroad  with  the  storm.’” 

“It  would  be  terrible  and  glorious,”  declared  Loveday. 

“But  not  a  sight  you  could  hope  to  see  in  personal  comfort,  and 
therefore  not  a  sight  I  should  wish  to  see  at  all,”  added  Annette. 

Dangerfield  made  no  comment,  but  henceforth,  in  secret  with 
Loveday,  he  alluded  to  the  younger  sister  as  “the  Apennine.” 

“She  doesn’t  quote  as  much  as  you  do,  anyway,”  was  her  reply. 

Homeward  they  flew,  setting  a  trail  of  dust  hanging  a  mile  behind 
them  and  marking  the  zig-zag  road. 

“  The  patience  and  forbearance  of  the  people  to  endure  us !  ”  cried 
Loveday.  “  I  hate  to  think  how  we  are  choking  their  little  windows 
and  spoiling  the  very  air  they  breathe.  Who  are  we  to  dare  to 
come  among  them  with  this  foul,  bellowing  thing?  I  wonder 
they  don’t  turn  round  and  cut  our  tyres  to  pieces  and  block  our  way 
and  silence  us.” 

“They  are  meek  and  gentle  as  their  own  great  steers,”  Bertram 
answered.  “They  have  not  reached  the  fighting  stage  yet.  They 
don’t  think;  they  merely  endure.  Their  time  is  to  come.” 

The  automobile  slid  dowmwards  among  the  chestnut  woods  to 
the  vines,  where  they  flung  tender  shadows  over  the  sun-scorched 
earth,  and  w'here  the  limpid  blue  of  the  flax  and  the  brave  lavender 
of  the  iris  fields  made  Loveday  gasp  for  joy. 

“You  \vant  a  place  as  big  as  Italy  to  grow  flowers  properly — 
Devonshire’s  too  small,”  she  said. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  STUDIO. 

Dangerfield’s  villa  stood  in  the  Corso  Regina  Elena,  but  his  studio 
was  at  San  Miniato.  Here,  before  five  o’clock,  Stella  Neill-Savage 
and  Loveday  arrived,  and  he  kept  them  waiting.  A  girl  brought 
them  upstairs,  to  find  the  painter  in  a  long  Tuscan  blouse  of  sponge- 
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coloured  canvas,  much  spattered  and  smeared  with  divers  hues 
He  was  working,  and  a  model  sat  on  a  dais  in  the  middle  of  the 
studio. 

“Forgive  me,  but  there  are  fifteen  minutes  more,”  said  Bertram. 
“Play  about;  there’s  plenty  to  amuse  you.” 

Miss  Neill-Savage,  slightly  fluttered  at  the  idea  of  being  told  to 
“play  about”  by  a  boy  of  six-and-twenty,  settled  herself  upon  a 
purple  cushion  in  a  great  walnut  chair  of  state  and  drew  forth  her 
fan;  while  Loveday,  with  shy  glances  at  the  model,  made  an 
excursion  round  the  workshop. 

It  was  a  large  and  lofty  room,  lighted  by  a  great  window  north¬ 
ward,  beneath  which  opened  a  lesser  window  from  which  one  might 
look  out  upon  the  world.  A  mighty  view  of  Florence  and  Arno 
spread  here,  and  now  it  shone  in  the  mellowing  colour  of  evening, 
and  reminded  Loveday  of  her  first  vision. 

A  polished  stone  floor  belonged  to  the  studio,  and  it  was  half- 
covered  with  faded  Persian  rugs  and  a  strip  of  rose-coloured  grass 
matting.  The  walls  were  a  cool  grey,  and  a  great  screen  on  wheels, 
at  present  behind  the  dais,  had  been  painted  of  the  same  colour. 

A  stove  stood  in  one  comer,  and  works  of  art  w^ere  arranged  with 
some  method  round  the  chamber.  There  were  full-sized  casts  of 
certain  Greek  favourites,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Venus  of  Melos,  the 
Apoxyomenos  of  Lysippos,  the  Discobolus  of  Myron,  and  the  Apollo 
Sauroctonos,  the  copies  were  of  marble.  A  marble  Duke  of  Urbino 
from  the  Sacristy,  a  marble  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  and  a  marble 
Venus  Victrix  were  also  disposed  on  heavy  pedestals,  together  with 
one  or  two  unfamiliar  statues  of  Bertram’s  special  affection;  and 
betw'een  the  statues  stood  easels.  Upon  the  walls  were  the  usual 
studio  notes — sketches  in  oils  and  chalk  and  charcoal,  and  among 
them  hung  a  few  framed  oils  by  Italian  painters — light,  bright 
renderings  of  Tuscan  scenery.  A  dark  blue  curtain  fell  over  a 
doorway,  and  in  one  corner  stood  a  pile  of  mingled  pots — some  of 
the  rough  local  ware  in  the  biscuit  stage,  some  rich  with  a  trans¬ 
parent  glaze,  some  red  and  black  Etruscan,  some  of  dim  green 
glass  from  Eastern  tombs.  A  dozen  bas-reliefs  hung  upon  the  walls 
— mostly  copies  of  Donatello,  or  Greek  funereal  steles. 

It  was  a  workshop,  but  more  than  a  workshop.  The  beauty  of 
the  whole,  the  peace  of  the  colour  and  distinction  of  the  forms  had 
not  happened  by  accident. 

Loveday  noticed  a  portrait  of  the  little  serving-girl.  It  was  a 
half-length  nude  in  pastel,  w'ith  wonderful  light  glimmering  over 
the  brown  skin  and  dark  hair.  There  was  another  pastel  of  Arno 
on  a  grey  day,  winding  sadly  with  turbid  and  yellow  waters  under 
naked  boughs.  The  single  smudge  of  a  boat  on  the  river  completed 
the  composition.  Elsewhere  another  pastel  held  her — a  long  road 
stretching  between  broken  walls,  subdued  and  empty,  but  ending 
in  a  little  magic  passage  of  azure  and  pale  amber,  where  sunlight 
broke  through  and  found  the  face  of  a  cottage.  It  was  like  an  opal 
set  in  a  great  margin  of  dim  pearl. 
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Loveday  peeped  behind  another  curtain  to  find  a  window  of 
old  stained  glass.  It  opened  upon  the  east  of  the  studio,  and  glim¬ 
mered  like  wine.  The  colours  entranced  her.  She  had  seen  them 
already  in  the  dusty  windows  of  the  Duomo. 

The  painter’s  table,  with  its  litter  of  paints  and  palettes  and 
brushes,  appeared  to  be  the  only  untidy  place  in  the  studio. 

“May  I  come  and  look  at  you  now?”  asked  Loveday,  and  he 
begged  her  to  do  so. 

The  model  was  a  man  of  venerable  and  dignified  appearance. 
His  silvery  hair  was  thrown  off  his  forehead  and  hung  in  ripples; 
his  beard  was  white;  and  his  brown  face,  withered  brow,  sunk  cheek, 
and  sad  but  thoughtful  eyes  completed  a  picture  of  noble  old 
age. 

The  man  was  clad  in  a  flowery  robe  of  rose-red,  from  which  his 
sleeves  of  white  appeared.  A  gilt  chain  had  been  flung  round  his 
neck,  and  his  distinguished  hand — a  wonder  of  great  veins — held 
an  old  tome  of  leather  embossed  with  gold. 

“Jacopo  is  the  biggest  humbug  in  Italy,”  said  Bertram.  “He  is 
said  to  have  killed  his  wife  and  done  all  sorts  of  abominable  things. 
He  was  left  for  dead  at  Fiesole  two  years  ago  after  a  brawl  over  a 
woman.  But  he’s  as  tough  as  a  crocodile  and  as  wily  as  a  fox.” 

Then  in  Italian  he  bade  the  model  lift  up  his  eyes,  whereupon 
Jacopo  cast  a  seraphic  expression  upon  his  countenance  and  regarded 
the  ceiling  with  such  rapture  of  pure  piety  that  Loveday  clapped 
her  hands  and  gave  him  a  lira.  Jacopo  was  dismissed  anon,  and 
Bertram  prepared  to  doff  his  blouse,  but  Loveday  begged  him  to 
keep  it  on. 

“I’ve  never  seen  you  in  it  before.  It  helps  me  to  realise  you 
really  do  work,”  she  said.  “Sometimes  I  can’t  believe  you  really 
do.” 

“One  cannot  imagine  a  rich  artist,”  asserted  Miss  Neill-Savage. 
“When  they  work  for  a  living  they  are  merely  artists;  if  they  are 
wealthy  and  still  make  pictures,  then  the  world  feels  it  is  rather  a 
condescension  on  their  part,  and  bows  reverently  and  calls  them 
brilliant  amateurs,  like  Brabazon.” 

“There’s  always  a  gulf  fixed  between  amateurs  and  professionals 
all  the  same,”  said  Loveday,  “however  brilliant  the  amateur  may 
be.  Mr.  Dangerfield’s  a  professional,  and  always  w’ould  have  been. 
It’s  only  an  accident  he’s  so  ridiculously  rich.” 

“I’d  wish  an  artist  ambition  and  perseverance,  then  money,”  he 
said.  “The  first  two,  of  course,  are  vital,  and  the  third  is  death 
without  them ;  but  given  ambition,  that  scorches  you  and  eats  you 
alive,  and  perseverance,  that  makes  you  work  to  the  very  limit  of 
your  love  and  your  strength,  then  money  is  an  enormous  advantage 
and  priceless  boon.  At  least,  so  I’ve  found  it.  Hunger  and  neces¬ 
sity  have  produced  great  art,  but  not  the  greatest  and  purest  and 
most  perfect.  The  artist  who  needs  any  other  goad  than  the  inner 
fire  burning  to  get  out,  belongs  to  a  second  order  at  best.” 
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He  brought  them  a  sheaf  of  copies  made  by  himself  during  the 
past  five  years.  They  were  mostly  of  Andrea  d ’Agnolo  and 
Titiau. 

“1  went  to  IMadrid  for  Titiau,"  he  told  them.  “But  that  copy 
of  ‘  Sacred  and  Profane  IjOvc  ’  1  did,  of  course,  in  Rome.’’ 

“1  read  a  review  of  your  \\ork  somewhere  that  declared  you  liii.l 
found  a  little  of  the  secret  of  Venetian  gold,’’  said  Miss  Neill- 
Savage. 

But  he  denied  it. 

“1  didn’t  copy  to  find  secrets,”  he  said,  “only  to  strengthen  niv 
hand  and  teach  me  patience.  It  did  that.  1  used  to  get  awfully 
down  on  my  luck,  and  sometimes  even  envy  the  brilliant  chaps 
who  talk  about  pictures  instead  of  paint  them,  and  sit  in  the  seats  of 
the  mighty  and  thunder  out  the  law  and  the  prophets  to  us  poor 
wretches  who  are  fighting  to  make  things.  But  then  I  read  a  teok 
of  Lucian’s.  ‘  A  Dream,’  it’s  called,  and  the  great  man  shows  with 
cynical  indifference  what  led  him  to  give  up  creation  proper  and 
become  a  mere  critic  and  literary  trifler.  Two  women  appear  before 
him  in  his  dream.  One  is  dirty,  plastered  with  clay,  ill-clad,  care¬ 
worn,  haggard,  with  hard  hands  and  weary  eyes ;  the  other  is  attired 
in  fine  raiment  and  minces  in  her  going.  She  is  lovely,  delicate, 
refined,  self-possessed,  and  distinguished.  The  first  woman  is  Art; 
the  second.  Culture;  and  sad-eyed,  back-bent  Art  strives  for  the 
Syrian’s  soul,  pleads  for  it,  breathes  the  names  of  the  giants  to 
him — Pheidias,  Polycletus,  Myron,  Praxiteles.  Culture  meantime 
remarks  that,  when  all  is  done  and  said,  the  artist  remains  a  slave; 
that  the  august  Pheidias  himself  is  no  more  than  a  workman  who 
toils  with  his  hands  and  frets  away  his  manhood  and  vigour  and 
endowment  of  life  in  battering  of  stones.  So  Lucian  abandons  art 
for  cheap  fame  and  pelf,  and  turns  from  an  artist’s  work,  which  is 
making  of  things,  to  the  easier  business  of  prattling  about  them. 
It  pays  better,  and  wants  only  a  little  practice  to  deceive  every¬ 
body — but  the  artists  themselves.  Any  fool  can  do  it  in  six  weeks. 
‘Technique,’  that’s  the  blessed  word;  but  the  men  who  matter 
laugh  at  it.” 

“I  thought  ‘technique’  really  embraced  everything,”  said  Stella 
Neill-Savage. 

“Everything  and  nothing,  as  j'ou  may  understand  the  term,”  he 
answered.  “No  big  man  breaks  his  shins  on  technique  to-day — in 
any  art.  I’m  a  formalist  myself,  and  believe  that  you  must  have 
bones  to  stand  up  and  take  your  place  in  the  world.  But  time  will 
decide  about  all  the  new  things — as  to  whether  they  are  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  impact  of  a  century  or  so.  Oscar  Wilde  said 
that  ‘  technique  is  personality  ’ — not  to  be  taught  or  learned,  only 
to  be  understood.  Goethe,  in  another  sense,  declares  frankly  that 
technique  kills  art.  We  don’t  bother  about  the  technique  of  the 
giants  any  more  than  they  did  themselves.  Ruler  Art,  in  fact, 
makes  its  own  rules.  Be  an  inventor  and  ‘  damn  the  consequences, 
even  if  Culture  damns  you — as  Mr.  Balfour  has  just  politely  damned 
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modern  novelists  in  general  because  they  find  life  rather  dark  and 
difficult  and  scorn  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Great  art  is  the 
lightning  of  genius  playing  over  our  human  environment;  and  you 
can  no  more  decide  how  the  art  is  to  declare  itself  than  you  can 
dictate  where  the  lightning  shall  fall.” 

But  the  prime  interest  for  Loveday  was  the  painter’s  own  pictures, 
and  now  he  showed  them  to  her.  Some  were  finished,  and  all  were 
far  advanced  save  one. 

He  turned  to  that  first— a  drawing  roughed  in  of  a  nude  Venus. 
“This  is  just  a  sketch  for  it,  and  no  more.  I’ve  got  everything 
for  it  but  Venus  herself;  and  as  it’s  going  to  be  my  masterpiece, 
I’m  in  no  hurry.” 

“Explain  it,”  said  Stella. 

“Just  the  old  subject — Venus  coming  ashore  out  of  the  foam. 
You’d  say  it  couldn’t  be  painted  any  more;  but  it’s  going  to  be. 
She’ll  feel  earth  making  her  lovely  feet  tingle  in  a  moment.  There’s 
something  from  liConidas  of  Tarentum  in  the  Greek  anthology  that 
says  what  I  mean.  The  maiden  Venus  squeezing  the  water  out  of 
her  hair  with  sun-bright  fingers  and  leaping  out  of  her  sea-mother’s 
breast  into  the  passion  of  the  sunshine  and  the  warmth  and  wonder 
and  joy  of  earth.  On  the  shore  is  an  old,  mellow,  wise  skull,  a 
lovely  colour,  like  the  black  bread  tlie  coniadini  eat.  Venus  says 
that  life  is  beautiful.  The  skull  says  that  life  is  short.” 

“You  ought  to  have  a  butterfly,  to  say  that  life  is  not  all,” 
suggested  Loveday. 

“No,”  he  answered,  “I  won’t  pretend  anything  I  don’t  believe 
true.  My  girl  Venus  will  ride  on  a  nautilus  shell  that  I  found 
among  the  treasures  at  the  Bargello — the  colour  of  mother-o’-pearl.” 

“I  shall  like  Botticelli’s  cockle-shell  better,”  said  Loveday. 

“I  dare  say  you  will.  1  have  thought  a  much  more  glorious 
Venus  rising  from  the  sea  than  I  can  possibly  paint.  We  all,  from 
the  Greeks  downward,  dream  better  things  than  can  be  made  of 
matter,  just  as  Shakespeare  thought  better  things  than  he  could 
put  into  words.” 

“But  you  haven't  thought  a  better  Venus  than  Botticelli’s?’' 
said  Loveday. 

“An  artist’s  visions  are  his  own.  You  can’t  have  a  study  of  com¬ 
parative  inspirations.  I  wouldn’t  change  my  vision  for  anybody’s — 
or  my  inspiration  either.” 

“  Your  inspiration  ?  ” 

“Yes — you’ve  got  to  hear  about  that.  But  the  dreams  of  the 
Greeks !  Think  of  them.  Do  you  suppose  that  Pheidias  was  satisfied 
with  his  Pallas  Athene  of  gold  and  ivory,  or  the  Parthenon  pedi¬ 
ments?  Not  he.  He  looked  back  to  the  dream  and  sighed.  Think 
of  the  visions  of  Praxiteles  stretching  their  hands  to  him  through 
the  marble — never  to  be  rescued.  The  medium  kills — that’s  the 
curse  of  art.  None  ever  masters  it.  The  mightiest  are  broken  on 
their  medium  sometimes — like  Ixion  on  his  wheel.” 

He  showed  them  a  finished  picture  called  “Nature  regarding 
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Man  ” — a  sorrowful,  mighty  figure  brooding  beside  a  man  who  slept 
amid  evidences  of  destruction  and  death. 

“Just  a  mother  finding  her  naughty  child  tired  out  and  sound 
asleep,  after  he’s  done  all  the  mischief  he  can.  Asleep  to  gather 
strength  for  more  mischief,”  he  told  them. 

“It’s  solemn,  and  the  colour  is  beautiful;  but  it’s  so  strange,” 
said  Loveday. 

“I’ll  explain  all  some  day,  when  you’re  in  a  patient  mood,”  he 
answered. 

“Is  it  just  maternal  sorrow  over  a  failure,  or  sneaking,  maternal 
pride  at  man’s  strength  and  power  to  turn  everything  else  upside 
down?”  asked  Stella.  “It  might  be  either.” 

“No,  I’m  not  so  subtle,”  he  said.  “The  sneaking  pride  is  a 
splendid  idea;  but  it  doesn’t  belong  to  this.  I  picture  Nature  just 
asking  herself,  in  a  piano  sort  of  moment,  whether  man  was  quite 
worth  while — whether,  in  fact,  the  game  of  conscious  intelligence 
was  worth  the  awful  candle  that  man  lighted  to  play  it  by.  She 
decides  sorrowfully  that  it  was  not.  She  feels  rather  as  Franken¬ 
stein  felt  about  his  monster  with  a  mind.  I  think  she’s  considerins 

•  ^  O 

whether  it  won’t  be  better  to  polish  him  off  before  he  gets  worse.” 

“And  yet  you  say  you’re  no  pessimist,  Mr.  Dangerfield?” 

“I  was  when  I  painted  that.  One  denies  no  mood.  Moods  are 
the  roads  along  which  an  artist’s  soul  makes  its  expeditions  into  the 
unknown.  This  man,  you  see,  does  all  things,  and  even  lifts  his 
hand  against  his  mother.  He  defies  her  rules  and  scorns  her  condi¬ 
tions,  and  tears  the  heart  out  of  her.  So  she  beholds  him  with 
shuddering  eyes  and  puzzles  before  the  terrific  problem  of  his  future. 
Here’s  another  mood.  This  I  call  ‘  Demeter  and  Abbas.’” 

It  was  a  small  canvas,  in  which  the  goddess  had  come  thirsting 
to  her  fountain,  and  the  little  boy,  Abbas,  was  deriding  her. 
Bertram  told  the  sequel  of  the  legend,  and  Loveday  drank  it  in 
greedily. 

“How  delicious!”  she  said.  “And  what  a  dear,  wicked  little 
thing  you’ve  made  him !  But  the  great  goddess  ought  to  have  had 
more  sense  of  humour  than  to  punish  a  tiny  child  so  dreadfully.” 

“It  was  before  she  lost  Persephone,  perhaps,”  he  answered. 
“  Sorrow  had  not  sweetened  her  divine  soul.  But  goddesses — even 
in  the  melting  mood — are  ticklish  things.” 

“I  love  the  light  in  your  pictures,”  declared  Loveday.  “It  is 
not  so  sad  as  the  subjects  seem  to  be.  One  would  think  the  sun 
was  always  setting.” 

“Here  it  has  not  risen,”  he  answered,  and  showed  her  another. 
“  That’s  going  to  London  next  week.  I  call  it  ‘  Ignorance  and 
Terror.’  Another  mother  and  child.  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of 
Terror,  and  there  will  be  no  terror  in  the  world  when  Eeason  has 
banished  superstition  and  thrown  a  great  light  through  the  meaning 
of  things.” 

A  haggard,  neolithic  woman  sat  with  her  baby  on  her  lap  in  the 
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chill  light  before  morning.  The  woman  pointed  at  a  formless,  hideous 
something — tree-stump  or  monster;  the  child  wept. 

“When  the  sun  rises  over  those  mountains  it  will  all  be  explained,” 
said  the  artist. 

“But  what  is  the  horror?”  asked  Loveday.  “What  is  that 
ghastly,  formless  object  you  half  see  and  half  feel?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  answered.  “I  don’t  know  myself  till  the 
dawn  is  clearer.  It  may  be  a  stock  or  stone,  the  sort  of  thing  the 
first  man  made  into  a  god  or  devil.” 

“Everybody  will  want  to  know  what  it  is  all  about,  and  they’ll 
say  you’ve  painted  a  puzzle  picture,”  prophesied  Miss  Neill-Savage. 

He  laughed  at  that. 

“All  works  of  art  ought  to  have  mystery  in  them.  Now  we’ll 
go  out  on  to  the  loggia  and  see  the  picture  I  shall  never  paint  but 
always  dream  about' — Firenze  at  sunset.  By  the  way,  what  do  you 
think  of  this  ?  ” 

It  was  a  girl’s  head  against  a  dim  green  light — a  shadowy  loveli¬ 
ness  of  hair  died  into  the  background,  where  olives  misted  under 
the  stars,  and  about  the  bent  head  three  fireflies  hung  streaking  the 
gloom.  One  drew  its  little  lamp  across  the  darkness  of  her  hair. 

“  How  perfect !  ”  cried  his  younger  visitor.  “  What  a  joy  of  a 
girl  I  You  didn’t  miss  that  dream,  at  any  rate.” 

“Only  an  impression.  I  should  like  to  do  it  again — if  you’ll  let 
me,”  he  said.  “I  call  it  ‘  Madonna  delle  Luciole.’  ” 

“Good  gracious,  Loveday,  it’s  you !  ”  said  Stella.  “And  you  never 
saw  it  was  !  Or  was  that  simple  affectation  ?  ” 

“I’m  not  like  that,”  declared  she.  “Say  it  isn’t,  Bertram.” 

“It  isn’t,  of  course.  You’re  a  million  times  lovelier  than  that. 
Yet  you  were  the  model.  It’s  painted,  as  it  were,  ‘  after  ’  you,  not 
from  you.  So  I  saw  you  at  the  Warrens  before  dinner  that  evening, 
when  we  were  watching  the  fireflies  at  their  podere — just  outlined 
against  the  last  of  the  light.  It’s  only  a  note  for  a  real  picture — if 
you’ll  sit  for  it.” 

“It’s  an  inspiration,  and  you’ll  never  do  it  half  as  well  again,” 
she  told  him;  but  he  assured  her  that  with  her  help  he  would. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


LOVEDAY  TO  RALEGH. 

“  Hotf.l  Athena, 
“Firenze. 

“My  DEAREST  Ralegh, — 

“I  must  try  and  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the  great  Duomo 
here — one  of  the  very  noblest  buildings  in  Italy  or  the  world. 
Standing  under  its  walls  is  like  standing  under  a  great  cliff  on 
a  seashore — a  cliff  that  towers  up,  all  pencilled  with  delicate  patterns 
and  washed  with  lovely  colours.  One  feels  that  it  is  as  old  as  the 
world,  and  that  it  has  faced  everything  that  came,  and  made  itself 
more  and  more  beautiful  and  mellow.  Time  has  melted  its  rose 
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and  pearl  and  green  together,  and  overlaid  them  with  stains  of  old 
ripe  gold,  the  colour  of  apricots.  For  clefts  and  crannies  in  this 
cliff-face  are  big  doors  and  windows,  which  break  it  wdth  deep  em¬ 
brasures  and  twisted  pillars ;  and  for  sea-fowl  there  are  the  white 
and  grey  and  mottled  pigeons  in  a  flock  that  breed  here,  and  bask 
on  the  ledges  and  mouldings,  and  preen  their  wings  on  the  heads  of 
the  stone  saints.  Around  about  is  the  ceaseless  din  and  roar  of 
traffic  like  a  sea,  for  this  wonderful  cathedral  is  not  separated  from 
the  life  around  it.  Mean  houses  elbow  it,  mean  tram-lines  wrap  it 
round  and  round  with  steel  ribbons,  whereon  little  gaudy  red  and 
yellow  trams  circle,  clanging  and  rattling.  The  steel  network  flashes 
hotly  in  the  great  piazza  before  the  cathedral,  and  the  people  surge 
every  way — rich  and  poor,  busy  and  lazy,  silent  and  noisy.  But 
most  of  them  are  noisy,  for  they  really  cannot  go  on  without  noise. 

I  expect  that  I  shall  be  fearfully  noisy  wffien  I  come  home  again, 
and  want  a  w'hip  to  crack  and  a  bell  to  jangle. 

“I  love  to  see  the  girls  who  trip  about  in  "pairs,  like  twin  flowers 
on  one  stem.  They  are  so  pretty,  so  trim,  and  so  plump — delicious 
little  women — ‘husband-high,’  as  w'e  say  in  Devon.  They  wear 
their  hair  up  in  a  great  mound,  or  sometimes  braided  in  many  a 
pretty  fashion,  and  they  carry  their  dainty  heads  proudly,  as  such 
beautiful  little  gems  well  may.  At  their  belts  you  see  a  rose,  or 
cornflower,  or  carnation,  and  they  go  arm  in  arm  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  hand  in  hand.  Then  there  are  the  soldiers,  whose  bright 
uniforms  make  the  brilliant  streets  brighter  yet;  and — a  real  joy — 
yesterday  was  flower-market  day,  and  I  went  and  spent  an  hour 
there.  Fry  would  have  laughed  at  the  things  they  had  to  sell;  but 
the  roses  were  good,  and  a  few  other  plants  that  you  do  at  Vane- 
stowe  in  a  feeble  sort  of  way.  Here  the  ‘  half-hardies  ’  blossom  and 
enjoy  it;  not  as  wdth  us,  in  the  sulks  and  meagrely,  as  though  under 
compulsion  to  do  something  they  hated.  But  they  don’t  know  what 
a  rhododendron  means  here — tell  Fry  that.  I’m  so  sorry  his  seedling 
turned  out  a  failure.  I  had  such  a  characteristic  letter  from  him. 

‘  The  seedling  is  rubbish,’  he  wrote,  ‘  and  Stacey’s  wife’s  baby  boy 
has  been  born  without  feet.  We  are  cheering  each  other  up.’  He 
seemed  to  think  the  catastrophes  w^ere  about  equal.  I’ve  written 
to  poor  Mrs.  Stacey  and  said  that  very  likely  her  baby  will  be 
wonderfully  clever  or  something,  to  make  up  for  such  a  fearful  loss. 
Of  course,  the  kind  thing  to  do  wdth  the  poor  mite  w^ould  be  to  treat 
it  as  Fry  treated  the  rhododendron,  and  put  it  painlessly  to  sleep. 
But  that’s  a  sort  of  kindness  I  know’  you  won’t  approve.  Perhaps 
the  child  really  will  justify  its  existence;  but  can  it  with  such  a 
mother  ? 

“I’m  beginning  to  get  a  little  of  the  atmosphere  and  spirit  of 
this  dear,  wonderful  place.  Really,  there  are  a  great  many  things 
that  would  interest  you  about  it.  It  is  an  important  industrial 
centre,  though  not  so  strong  and  potent  in  the  affairs  of  Italy  as 
once  it  was.  The  river  would  interest  you — not  so  much  the  fish, 
which  are  rather  small  and  feeble,  as  a  rule;  btit  the  way  it  brings 
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work  and  money  to  the  poor  of  Florence.  They  are  always  fetching 
up  sand  and  stones  from  it,  and  the  supply  is  renewed  by  every 
flood  from  the  mountains.  Then  they  go  out  in  boats  and  collect 
the  deposits  of  the  river,  for  which  there  is  ceaseless  demand ; 
and  in  old  time  the  Amo  w'as  the  great  artory  of  trade,  too.  Timber 
came  down  it  in  rafts,  and  little  vessels  plied  for  many  a  mile,  even 
to  the  sea.  The  vanished  folk  actually  invented  a  saint,  called 
Gorgone,  and  invoked  his  protection  at  the  most  dangerous  rapids 
and  gorges  where  they  worked. 

“Firenze  simply  pulses  with  the  new  bom  out  of  the  old.  Her 
present  is  linked  closely  to  her  beautiful  past. 

“I  think,  though  you  have  never  taken  pictures  very  seriously, 
you  would  do  so  out  here.  Pictures  creep  into  your  life  after  a 
time,  if  you  care  for  them.  There  are  pictures  here — the  ones  I 
love  best  of  all — that  I  go  to  see  all  alone  sometimes;  and  they 
talk  to  me — they  really  do !  I  suppose  it  is  what  you  feel  when  you 
go  to  church. 

“I’m  just  dimly  beginning  to  realise  what  Italian  means.  It  is  a 
wonderful  tongue,  and  the  Tuscan  Italian  is  the  most  glorious 
live  language  in  the  world  to-day — for  subtlety  and  music  and  power 
to  express  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  meaning.  But  no  foreigner 
ever  fathoms  it,  and  only  poets  and  artists  of  words  can  even  sound 
the  stops  of  the  wonderful  organ.  There  are  people  here,  Bertram 
tells  me,  who  take  the  same  delight  in  a  phrase,  or  a  perfect  jewel 
of  words  fitted  together,  as  you  would  in  a  good  right  and  left  with 
the  partridges.  Italians  think  English  rather  a  lumbering  language, 
though  well  enough  suited  to  our  lumbering  nation.  I  struggle  away 
at  the  beginnings,  and  my  teacher  is  very  patient  and  a  splendid 
linguist. 

“And  now  I  must  stop  before  I  bore  you  to  death. 

“We  shall  be  here  for  ages  yet,  thank  goodness;  and  then  Stella 
wants  to  go  to  the  Italian  Lakes,  and  Annette,  to  the  Swiss  ones,  so 
I  don’t  know  what  will  happen.  Of  course,  I  vote  for  Como  or 
Maggiore. 

“Your  devoted 

“Loved  AY. 

“P.S. — We  visited  Bertram’s  studio  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  most 
interesting.  He  is  a  tremendous  worker,  and  has  wonderful  ideas. 
He  says  that  every  picture  ought  to  have  an  idea.  He  did  a  jolly 
head  of  me — all  green  and  blue  and  purple  and  mysterious,  with 
fireflies  dancing  round  it— far  too  lovely  for  me.  You  ought  to  buy 
it!  He  calls  it  ‘Madonna  delle  Luciole.’  Get  Nina  to  translate 
that  for  you  I  ” 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

ANDREA  d’aGNOLO. 

Florence  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  afternoon,  and  the  domes  of 
her  churches,  swinging  round  in  a  semicircle  from  San  Spirito  to 
the  cathedral,  carried  on  the  russet  of  a  thousand  roofs  into  the 
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sky  upon  their  orbs.  Thunderclouds  hung  heavy  over  Fiesole  and 
cast  a  darkness  there,  but  all  else,  to  the  distant  hills,  was  full  of 
light.  Behind  Monte  Morello  a  pillar  of  silver  cloud  ascended,  and 
the  sky  shone  very  blue.  A  little  open  chamber,  perched  amid  the 
housetops  opposite  the  uplifted  platform  of  the  Pitti,  was  painted 
blue  also,  so  that  it  brought  the  sky  colour  with  heightened  tone 
down  into  the  midst  of  the  burning  roofs  that  sloped  away  round 
about. 

Loveday  and  Bertram  stood  on  the  loggia  of  the  Pitti  to  rest 
their  eyes  before  returning  to  del  Sarto,  for  the  day  was  sacred 
to  that  master.  The  morning  had  been  spent  with  him  at  the  Uffizi ; 
and  since  Bertram  had  decided  that  after  noon  was  the  right  and 
proper  time  to  see  him  here,  they  had  come,  knowing  no  need  of 
rest. 

“They  say  he  hasn’t  a  soul,  and  belongs  to  the  second-raters,’’ 
declared  the  artist;  “I  say  that  he’s  the  most  perfect,  pure  painter 
we  know,  and  nearer  the  Greeks  than  any  of  them ;  and  Browning 
said  he  was  perfect,  too.  I  don’t  like  Browning’s  poem,  all  the 
same.  Andrea  may  not  have  been  a  great  man,  and  he  may  have 
wrecked  himself  for  the  sake  of  that  rag,  his  wife;  but  how’  many 
artists  are  great  men?  Was  Raphael?  Was  Botticelli?  You  often 
gather  grapes  from  thorns  and  figs  from  thistles  where  art  is  born; 
he  was  a  weak  spirit,  but  a  mighty  painter.  And  if  he’d  married 
an  angel  instead  of  a  harlot,  it  wouldn’t  have  made  any  difference 
to  his  art.  The  oil  decides  the  flame.’’ 

“But,”  Loveday  said,  “a  flame  can  burn  better  and  brighter  in 
pure  air  than  foul.” 

He  could  not  answer  that. 

“Anyway,  his  great  pictures  deserve  to  rank  with  the  best  in  the 
world  as  painting,”  he  declared;  “and  the  Madonna  of  the  Harpies 
— it  didn’t  want  them  to  link  him  to  the  Greeks — is  the  picture 
that  I  would  first  have  in  all  Firenze.  And  as  to  soul — if  he  had 
no  more  interest  in  souls  than  Apelles,  why  the  deuce  should  he 
bother  about  them,  or  pretend  he  had?  His  wretched  wife  hadn’t 
the  germ  of  a  soul,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  chose  her  for  his 
fountain  of  beauty,  so  there's  no  more  to  be  said.” 

He  pointed  out  the  “Dispute,”  his  favourite  “Assumption,”  and 
the  “Deposition.”  The  last  he  ranked  with  the  Uftizi  Madonna  for 
greatness;  then  he  wearied  Loveday  with  his  opinions,  and,  finding 
that  he  had  done  so,  amused  her. 

“Come  and  see  a  Holy  Family  by  Bronzino,”  he  said.  “It’s 
very  interesting,  because  the  Mother  was  evidently  painted 
from  a  statue — even  to  her  hair.  But  the  great  thing  in  it  is  the 
sleeping  Christ — a  fine  baby.  If  ever  I  am  a  father,  1  shall  want 
such  another  as  that.” 

“And  his  dear  little  toes  curled  over  each  other,  just  like  a  real 
baby !  ”  cried  Loveday,  as  she  regarded  the  picture. 

They  admired  the  adorable  child;  then  a  thought  entered  her 
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mind,  and  as  she  looked  at  Bertram’s  dark  skin  and  flashing  eyes 
she  laughed  to  herself. 

“If  ever  you  had  a  baby  son,  he’d  not  be  such  a  fair,  starry, 
creamy  little  joy  as  this,”  she  said.  “He’d  be  like — I’ll  show 
you - ” 

She  led  him  elsewhere,  then  dropped  him  the  ghost  of  a  curtsey, 
and  pointed  to  Caravaggio’s  Slumbering  Cupid — the  brown  Love 
with  a  Puck  nose  and  plump  body,  who  sleeps  soundly  as  ever  baby 
slept,  upon  the  downy  concave  of  his  own  grey  wing. 

“  What  a  live  little  wretch — you  can  hear  him  snore !  ”  cried 
Bertram.  “And  what  a  gem  of  a  picture.  Well  done,  Lombardy  I 
It’s  a  masterpiece  of  chiaroscuro — a  glorious  baby — one  of  the  elect.” 

“A  little  black  pig  compared  to  the  other,”  declared  Loveday. 

“And  you  think,  if  I  ever  had  a  son,  he’d  be  like  that?” 

“He  would,”  she  assured  him.  “Of  course,  he’d  grow’  up  hand¬ 
some,  and  very  likely  win  the  Inter- ’Varsity  hundred  yards  some 
day,  w’hich  his  father  couldn’t  do;  but  he’d  begin  like  that — 
without  the  wings.” 

“But  his  nose.  No  son  of  mine  could  possibly  have  such  a  nose,” 
he  pleaded. 

“He  might — he  really  might,”  she  assured  him.  “The  noses  of 
children  are  most  weird  and  puzzling.  You  never  know  how  they’re 
going  to  happen.” 

“Come  and  sit  down  and  talk  for  ten  minutes  before  they  turn 
ns  out.  I  shan’t  marry — never.  My  child  must  be  a  love  child, 
like  Leonardo,  or  Giorgione — and  move  among  fine  people  on  the 
strength  of  his  father.  It’s  a  fool’s  trick  to  marry,  and  the  biggest 
fool’s  trick  of  all  is  to  marry  a  handsome  woman;  and,  of  course, 
I  couldn’t  marry  any  other  sort,  so  there’s  an  end  of  it.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  a  handsome  w’oman  for  a  wife?”  she 
asked. 

“You’re  naturally  interested;  and  I’ll  break  it  to  you  gently 
that  everything’s  the  matter  with  her.  She  is  always  the  most 
jealous,  and  the  hardest  to  please,  and  the  cruellest.  A  pretty 
w’oman  is  like  a  rich  one :  she  never  learns  the  truth  about  men. 
It’s  hidden  from  her.  Beauty  is  a  veil  that  comes  between  her  and 
reality,  and  transforms  men  in  the  eyes  of  the  beautiful.  So  the 
poor,  lovely  w’retches  have  to  take  us  on  faith ;  and  the  result 
naturally  sours  them.  They  are  shocked  when  they  find  that  the 
male  desire  for  novelty  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  a  pretty  woman 
wears  no  better  than  a  plain  one.  Not  so  well,  as  a  rule,  because 
she,  trusting  to  her  beauty,  has  never  bothered  about  the  things 
that  do  wear.  A  beauty  may  reign  a  reasonable  time  for  men; 
but  she  won’t  wear  for  the  man  that’s  won  her.  She  must  charm  or 
resign,  and  it’s  a  curious  and  dismal  fact  that  a  lovely  woman  whose 
charms  are  more  than  skin-deep  is  very  rare.  The  converse  holds 
true.  Don’t  let  any  sane  w’oman  marry  the  handsome  man  who  is 
going  about  selling  his  fine  carcase  in  the  best  market.  She’ll  rue 
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it  as  surely  as  she  does  it ;  for  that  sort  of  man  is  generally  tinkling 
brass.” 

“Are  there  no  exceptions?”  asked  Loveday. 

“An  exception  asks  the  question.  You’ll  charm  the  vanished 
Vanes  when  your  turn  comes  for  a  comer  in  the  family  vault.  You’ll 
go  among  them,  like  Circe  among  the  swine,  and  enchant  their  dusty 
bones  till  they  rattle  round  you  and  terrify  the  belated  traveller  as 
he  wends  through  the  churchyard!  But  you’re  the  phoenix,  the 
pearl  of  price;  and  you’re  already  bespoken  for  the  master  jewel  in 
the  crown  of  a  noble  baronet.  There  is  not  such  another  as  you. 
So  I  must  go  my  way  and  gather  my  roses  where  I  can,  and  drop 
them  when  they  wither.” 

“  Rubbish !  ” 

“So  it  is.  My  wife  is  Art,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  man's 
a  real  artist,  his  wife  can  be  only  a  mistress  at  best.” 

She  shuddered,  while  he  talked  on  recklessly  to  shock  her;  hut 
presently  she  caught  him  up. 

“  You  speak  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sin  in  the  world,” 
she  said. 

“And  what  then?  What  is  sin?  A  stone  flung  at  the  strong  by 
the  weak — flung  from  behind.  D’you  think  I  recognise  sin?  Good 
heavens !  where  would  it  land  me  ?  In  the  bogs  of  remorse  and 
the  quicksands  of  regret  and  all  sorts  of  other  sticky  places.  There 
was  no  sin  in  Greece  till  Plato  came  with  his  ‘  making  life  one  long 
study  for  death  ’ — death,  the  thing  that  doesn’t  want  a  thought  till 
it  comes !  I  hate  Plato.  He  was  a  traitor  to  Greece.  He  dis¬ 
covered  the  soul,  and  invented  a  hell  for  it.  He  makes  ethics 
morbid  and  love  disgusting.  He  was  a  Christian  before  Christ. 
Sin’s  an  impure  human  invention;  but  strangle  your  mother-taught 
conscience,  and  you’ll  soon  settle  sin.  Let  the  clean  past  guide 
you  there,  not  the  mean  present — the  past  and  your  own  heart, 
the  heart  that  Nature  put  under  your  ribs  and  that  Christianity  calls 
desperately  wicked.  Look  to  those  whose  hearts  beat  right,  and 
they’ll  tell  you  that  they  know  crime  and  passion  and  wrath  and 
hatred  and  vengeance  and  love — but  not  sin.  That’s  a  thing 
spawned  out  of  Christianity — to  make  men  all  equal  in  the  sight  of 
God — the  God  who  made  all  men  unequal !  Turn  the  gleam  of  philo¬ 
sophy  on  to  sin,  and  you’ll  find  it  vanish,  like  a  Jack-o’-lantem  at 
the  first  chill  touch  of  morning.” 

“You’re  past  praying  for,”  she  said. 

“I  wish  you  w'ere  past  praying,”  he  answered. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Loveday  spoke  again. 

“If  I  believed  half  you  say  to  me,  or  if  I  believed  that  you  believed 
it,  I  should  grow  very  unhappy.  I  wonder  who  has  to  answer  for  it, 
your  father  or  your  mother?” 

“It  was  said  that  character  comes  fi'om  the  father,  brains 
from  the  mother;  and  though  I  daresay  the  modem  experts  in 
heredity  have  exploded  that,  it’s  true  in  my  case.  But,  after  all. 
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you  can’t  sort  out  the  heap  that  goes  to  make  charactei*  and  portion 
out  the  praise  and  blame.” 

“One’s  character  is  a  sort  of  Pandora’s  box,”  suggested  Loveday. 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  “and  you  are  a  lucky  man  or  woman  if, 
after  you’ve  x'ummaged  your  character  to  the  bottom  and  found 
what  is  good  and  what  is  rubbish,  you  can  still  come  across  a  gleam 
of  hope  in  your  inheritance.” 

“Then  I’m  one  of  the  lucky;  and  so  are  you,”  she  answered. 

“So  far.  But  you’re  only  twenty-two,  or  some  ridiculous  age, 
and  I’m  not  quite  twenty-seven.  Is  the  hope  merely  gilt  or  gold? 
How  many  hope  anything  after  they’re  forty?” 

“Forty’s  nothing,”  declared  Loveday.  “Adam  Fry’s  still  hoping 
at  seventy.  Now  they’re  coming  to  tunx  us  out,  so  let  us  go  and 
have  some  tea.  I’ve  promised  to  xneet  Stella  axid  Annette.” 

But  he  would  not. 

“They  think  you  see  far  too  xnuch  of  me  as  it  is,”  he  told  her; 
“I  read  it  in  their  accusing  eyes.” 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

RALEGH  TO  LOVEDAY. 

“  Vanestone, 
“Chudleigh, 

“Devon. 

“My  dearest  Loveday, — 

“I  appreciate  your  picturesque  descriptioxis  of  Florence, 
and  am  glad  the  place  awakens  such  interest  and  pleasxxre  in  you. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  much  you  say  is  just,  and  that  it  is  the 
English  passion  for  criticising  that  often  gets  us  into  trouble.  We 
have  to  consider  that,  as  you  have  the  sense  to  do. 

“There  is  no  objection,  I  suppose,  to  your  calling  Dangerfield  by 
his  Christian  name,  though  neither  was  thex’e  any  xiecessity  that  I 
can  see.  You  will  know  what  line  to  take  in  yoxir  relations  with 
him.  The  man  is  an  outsider — to  say  it  not  uxxkixxdly.  I  mean  that 
he  has  thrown  in  his  lot  with  another  order  than  his  own,  and 
devoted  himself  to  other  work  than  would  have  been  considered 
proper  to  his  social  x'ank  a  few  generatioxxs  ago.  But  xxo  doxxbt  I  am 
old-fashioned  ixi  xny  feelixig  that  the  leaxTxed  professiorxs  ought  to 
have  claimed  hixn.  He  is  the  first  Dangerfield  that  oxie  has  heard 
of  outside  the  Services  or  the  Chxxx*ch. 

“Life  goes  oxx  steadily  here,  and  there  is  hope  of  a  good  hay 
harvest.  I  am  letting  thexii  have  the  Lower  Glebe  for  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Show  this  year.  The  coxieessioxi  has  givexi  much  satisfaction, 
and,  1  hope,  xnay  help  to  iixiprove  relatioxxs  in  some  directions.  It 
was  the  idea  of  Ross,  axid  xrxy  xnother  frankly  disliked  it ;  but  I  axu 
glad  to  say  she  is  no  loxiger  averse  to  the  plaix. 

“One  cannot  look  x’ouxxd  with  thoughtful  eyes  and  not  feel  that 
great  changes  threaten  England.  We  have  given  the  people  educa- 
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tion,  and  I  fear,  for  some  years  to  come,  that  they  will  find  the 
gift  a  two-edged  sword  and  wound  themselves  as  often  as  they 
wound  us.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  ideal  form  of 
Government  is  a  benevolent  autocracy,  i.e.,  Government  for  the 
people — not  by  the  people,  but  by  a  sympathetic  aristocracy  moving 
on  a  plane  of  high  tradition  and  animated  by  sympathy  and 
imagination. 

“But  the  proletariat  has  no  kinship  with  high  tradition,  and  it 
rejects  and  distrusts  our  sympathy.  It  turns  to  its  own  demagogues, 
and  they— I  do  not  judge  their  motives — spurn  custom  and  usage, 
open  the  sluices,  and  are  in  most  unseemly  haste  to  remove  their 
neighbours’  landmarks  and  ignore  the  differences  between  meum  and 
tuum. 

“In  the  darkness  it  is  a  source  of  consolation  to  me  that  the 
revolution  will  be  bloodless.  Providence,  in  Whom  I  trust  absolutely, 
will  order  things  for  the  best  from  a  standpoint  veiled  in  clouds 
beyond  the  mind  of  man  to  reach.  But  while  granting  that  right  will 
happen,  because  a  good  and  just  God  is  responsible  for  the  progress 
of  human  affairs,  we  must  not  be  supine,  nor  neglect  to  advance  our 
own  convictions,  nor  cease  to  labour  for  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
right  line  of  progress  and  amelioration.  God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.  Life  is  profoundly  interesting;  but  to  us,  of  the  old 
brigade,  it  is  also  very  sad,  for  much  is  happening  that  runs  counter 
to  our  inherited  beliefs  and  opinions.  I  see  men  of  birth  around  me, 
the  very  blood  in  whose  veins  is  running  sour  under  these  disabilities 
— temperate  men  becoming  intemperate ;  logical  men  becoming 
illogical;  religious  men  beginning  to  doubt  whether  this  is  indeed 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  A  sitting  of  Parliament  nowadays 
still  begins  with  prayers ;  but  how  often  it  ends  with  curses  I 

“On  the  Bench  one  sees  many  a  glimpse  of  the  bitter  class  pre¬ 
judice  now  spreading  like  a  poisonous  germ  into  the  hearts  of  the 
poor.  A  man  three  weeks  ago  flung  his  boot  at  me  from  the  dock 
after  I  had  sentenced  him  to  a  week  of  imprisonment  for  breaking 
Farmer  Burdon’s  hedges  and  stealing  roots  of  fern  and  primrose. 
I  caught  the  boot  rather  neatly  and  quite  disarmed  the  rascal.  He 
was  the  first  to  applaud  the  catch ;  and  when  he  was  free  he  came 
to  me  for  work ! 

“Your  uncle  is  in  Ix)ndon.  He  is  in  great  trouble  over  Welsh 
Disestablishment,  and  the  Navy,  and  Germany.  He  is  walking  in 
public  processions  to  protest  against  the  Government’s  actions. 
Patrick  Spedding  is  in  Ireland  fishing,  and  Nina  is  at  home.  She 
is  a  sensitive  w'oman  and  a  thinker.  She  feels  that  in  the  storm  and 
stress  of  modern  life,  religion  becomes  more  and  more  the  one  sole 
thing  to  trust  to  and  cling  to.  And  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
she  is  not  right.  But  there  is  a  strong  drift  away  from  the  old 
simple  faith  of  our  fathers.  One  sees  it  everywhere — education 
again.  Nine  parish  schoolmasters  out  of  ten  are  agnostics;  but 
they  dare  not  say  so — yet.  They  wait  impatiently  for  the  passing 
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of  an  Education  Bill  that  will  free  them  from  the  need  of  prevarica¬ 
tion.  No  doubt  when  State  and  Church  part  company,  which  is 
only  a  question  of  time,  the  real  value  and  strength  of  the  latter 
will  appear.  At  present  the  Church  cringes  in  a  way  I  much  deplore. 
As  you  know,  I  am  strongly  against  Disendowment ;  but  I  have 
reluctantly  begun  to  suspect  that  Disestablishment  will  advance 
human  progress  not  a  little  and  really  help  the  Church  to  stand 
alone.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  dignity  in  its  relations  with  the 
State  at  present.  There  is  a  lot  of  humbug  about  the  whole  thing, 
and  responsible,  agnostic  statesmen  (the  only  statesmen  who  count 
in  the  least  are  agnostics  at  heart  unfortunately)  must  secretly 
despise  the  attitude  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  their  make-the- 
best-of-both-worlds  policy.  We  sportsmen  believe  that  we  cannot 
run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds ;  but  it  is  the  business 
of  diplomatists  to  do  so;  and  I  suppose  the  Church  congratulates 
itself  on  the  skill  with  which  it  is  managing  this  difficult  feat.  There 
is,  however,  a  fearful  spiritual  danger,  and  we  are  losing  our 
adherents  in  the  country  as  well  as  the  town. 

“Lady  Dangerfield  is  back  from  Torquay.  Her  portrait  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  The  Times  and  in  The  Athenceuni  as  a  work  of  great  merit. 
She  pretends  not  to  care  a  rap,  but  is  secretly  very  gratified,  I  think. 

“Mr.  Wicks,  the  dentist,  has  returned  to  Exeter,  and  Lady 
Dangerfield  has  set  the  fashion  and  is  his  patient  again.  Do  not 
visit  Mrs.  Forbes,  please,  Loveday.  I  don’t  want  to  be  un-Christian 
or  unreasonable;  and  if  you  desire  to  argue  about  it,  we  can  do  so 
on  your  return  home.  For  the  moment,  since  you  do  not  refuse  a 
measure  of  obedience  to  your  Ralegh,  let  it  be  enough  that  I  ask 
you  not  to  visit  her. 

“I  am  hoping  that  it  will  not  be  very  long  now  before  we  hear 
of  a  date  for  your  return. 

“Give  my  kind  regards  to  your  friends,  the  Misses  Neill-Savage, 
and 

“Believe  me,  dearest  Loveday, 

“Affectionately  and  always  yours, 

“Ralegh  Vane.” 


! 


(To  he  continued.) 


COREE  SPONDENCE . 


OXFORD  AND  THE  WORKING  MAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — 1  thoroughly  agree  wnth  the  article  by  Mr.  Schiller  on 
“Oxford  and  the  Working  Man.”  The  class  of  men  who  go  to 
Ruskin  College  are  not  likely  either  to  gain  from,  or  impart  to 
Oxford  University  any  benefit.  If  any  working  man’s  son  is  fitted 
to  go  to  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  to  benefit  from  his  stay 
there,  he  will  have  little  difficulty  now  in  obtaining  a  scholarship  at 
one  of  the  Colleges,  and  he  will  be  received  in  a  most  friendly  manner 
by  his  fellow  undergraduates.  He  will  soon  settle  down,  and  will 
gain,  both  socially  and  educationally,  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  university  career. 

The  man  who  goes  to  Ruskin  College  will  probably  be  much  older 
than  other  undergraduates,  and,  neither  from  a  social  nor  educational 
point  of  view  will  be  suitable  for  a  university  career.  He  will  not 
be  popular  with  other  undergi*aduates,  and  he  certainly  will  not  like 
them,  for  their  views  of  life  will  not  agree  with  his. 

If  his  object  is  to  qualify  for  the  profession  of  a  Trades’  Union 
official  he  will  obtain  the  necessary  training  more  successfully  at 
one  of  the  more  modem  universities,  such  as  Manchester,  Birming¬ 
ham,  or  Cardiff.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  bona-fide  w'orking  man  will 
be  able  to  pass  any  of  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  examinations  with  a 
view  to  taking  a  degree. 

I  have  ventured  to  write  to  you  as  an  Oxford  graduate  at  one 
time  much  thrown  in  contact  with  the  working  classes. 

I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

M.A. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — On  p.  632  of  your  April  issue  Mr.  Sidney  Low  does  me  the 
honour  to  quote  from  some  remarks  of  mine  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Eugenic  Congress  of  last  year  {Problems  in  Eugenics,  p.  162), 
and  to  say  that  I  “put  the  case  plainly”  as  follows: — “Evidence  is 
accumulating  and  is  already  convincing  the  far-sighted  that  the 
present  ordering  of  all  civilised  societies,  and  particularly  of  our  own, 
is  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  human  race  to  its  degeneration, 
and  that  at  a  very  rapid  rate.”  This  seems,  however,  to  me  to  be 
neither  “plain”  nor  sense,  and  what  I  really  wTote  was  “promoting, 
not  the  improvement  of  the  human  race,  but  its  degeneration.” 

I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 

The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts  ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelepe  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type- 
wi'itten. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


